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PREFACE 


The  letters  of  George  Wyndham  that  have  been  preserved 
constitute  an  almost  complete  autobiography.  Those  available 
are  given  here  practically  in  their  entirety,  the  omissions  being 
mainly  to  avoid  repetition. 

A  number  of  letters  dealing  with  subjects  of  minor  or  merely 
temporary  interest,  such  as  those  on  sport,  have  been  omitted, 
but  the  aim  has  been  to  retain  sufficient  to  present  a  true  picture 
of  a  life  so  full  of  diverse  interests. 

While  Mr.  Mackail  and  I  have  worked  in  collaboration 
throughout  in  the  compilation  of  these  volumes,  the  Life  has 
been  written  by  him  and  the  selection  of  the  Letters  made  by  me. 

The  Letters  are  numbered  continuously  throughout,  but  are 
divided  for  convenience  of  reference  into  sections  which  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  chapters  of  the  Life. 

Our  warm  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  contributed 
letters  in  their  possession  ;  to  friends  of  George  Wyndham  for 
sympathetic  help  ;  and  to  his  political  and  official  colleagues  for 
their  sanction  to  include  the  correspondence  given  in  Appendix  A. 

We  are  also  indebted  for  the  assistance  derived  from  the 
following  works  : — Mr.  Charles  Whibley’s  Introduction  to  the 
collected  volume  of  George  Wyndham’s  ‘  Essays  in  Romantic 
Literature  ’ ;  Mr.  Charles  Gatty’s  ‘  Recognita  ’ ;  Mr.  Charles 
Boyd’s  £  George  Wyndham  ’  ( Cornhill  Magazine  for  Oct.  1913) ; 
Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward’s  ‘  Men  and  Letters  ’ ;  Viscount  Long’s 
‘Memories’;  and  the  published  diaries  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen 
Blunt. 

Guy  Wyndham. 
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THE  LIFE  OF 

GEORGE  WYNDHAM 

VOL.  I 

PRELUDE  OF  ANCESTRY 

Every  man  is,  in  the  old  phrase,  ‘  the  son  of  his  own  works,’ 
and  a  genealogy  is  no  part  of  a  memoir.  But  where  a  family  has 
for  many  generations  borne  a  prominent  part  in  national  life, 
and  where  its  records  have  survived,  the  past  influences  the 
present,  not  only  through  inherited  qualities,  but  through  more 
direct  impression.  Successive  generations  are  conscious  of  their 
ancestry,  and  follow  known  traditions  in  their  principles  and 
tastes,  their  actions  and  pursuits.  It  is  only  by  having  regard 
to  the  strains  which  mingled  in  George  Wyndham  that  one  can 
get  the  clue  to  his  complex  personality.  On  both  father’s  and 
mother’s  side  he  drew  life  and  derived  marked  character  from 
remarkable  personalities  of  unusual  diversity.  English,  Scottish, 
Irish  and  French  strains  were  combined  in  him.  Each  gave  a 
distinct  element.  Their  interfusion  and  their  reaction  upon  one 
another,  no  less  than  his  actual  environment,  directed  his 
interests,  determined  his  pursuits,  and  even  in  a  large  sense 
moulded  his  life. 

It  will  not  therefore  be  irrelevant  to  give  some  account  of  his 
immediate  ancestry.  And  before  doing  so,  a  glance  may  be  taken 
at  the  earlier  family  history  without  any  attempt  to  follow  it 
through  or  to  trace  its  continuity  from  records  which  go  back, 
more  or  less  continuously,  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  note,  here  and  there,  points  of  special  significance. 

The  Wyndhams  or  Wymondhams  were  an  Anglo-Norman 
family  who  took  their  name  from  Wymondham  in  Norfolk.  The 
town  still  retains  the  fuller  spelling  of  the  name ;  the  local 
pronunciation  in  the  shortened  form  came  into  use  in  the 
signatures  of  the  family  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Aylward 
de  Wymondham  signs  two  extant  charters  of  the  early  twelfth 
century  granting  lands  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  of  Wymondham, 
one  of  the  great  religious  houses  of  Norfolk  ;  the  lofty  and 
magnificent  nave  of  its  church  still  exists  and  is  in  use. 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  family  continued  settled  for  many 
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generations.  They  throve  there :  they  added  to  their  estate  at 
Crownthorpe  where  their  main  residence  was,  and  gradually 
became  one  of  the  leading  families  in  the  county.  They  threw 
out  shoots  elsewhere  ;  some  crossed  to  Ireland  in  the  track  of 
Strongbow.  William  de  Wymondham  in  1294  was  an  official  in 
the  Pale,  and  provided  the  dies  for  the  coinage  struck  there. 
Sixty  years  later,  Richard  de  Wymondham  was  in  the  army  of 
the  Black  Prince  in  France,  and  was  knighted  by  him  in  the 
campaign  of  Poitiers.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  they  took  the 
Lancastrian  side.  John  Wyndham  (the  name  henceforward 
regularly  takes  this  form)  was  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Norfolk 
at  the  time  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  was  at  last  decided 
at  Towton  Field.  The  Paston  Letters  give  a  glimpse  of  him,  in 
a  letter  written  by  him  from  Norwich  ‘  to  my  worchipful  cosyn, 
John  Paston.’  It  is  only  dated  St.  Martin’s  Eve,  but  Mr. 
Gairdner  considered  1465  to  be  the  most  probable  year.  It 
deals  with  arrangements  for  moving  Paston’s  wife  out  of  reach  of 
an  epidemic  then  raging  ;  its  contents  are  unimportant,  but  there 
is  a  single  line  of  postscript  which  throws  a  light  on  the  writer’s 
character  :  ‘  And  how  that  ever  ye  do,  hold  up  your  manship.’ 

His  son,  also  John,  reached  higher  and  fell.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  military  command  in  the  royal  army  levied  to  meet 
the  revolt  of  Lambert  Simnel,  and  was  knighted  for  his  good 
service  at  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487  which  conclusively  crushed 
it.  But  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Yorkist  leader 
‘  Jockey  of  Norfolk,’  who  fell  at  Bosworth  ;  he  became  suspect ; 
he  drifted  or  was  hurried  into  overt  treasonable  practices  ;  and 
five  years  later,  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Edmund 
de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  he  went  to  the  block  on  Tower  Hill. 

His  ill  luck  did  not  reach  to  his  descendants.  His  son  Thomas 
held  high  appointments  in  the  Navy  in  the  earlier  years  of 
Henry  VIII,  and  was  with  him  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold 
in  1520.  Court  favour  was  continued  to  the  next  generation  ; 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  large  grants  of  Abbey  lands 
were  made  to  Thomas’  elder  son  who  had  then  succeeded.  The 
Wyndhams  were  no  longer  small  landholders  ;  they  took  a 
prominent  place  in  Norfolk  among  the  new  aristocracy  created 
by  the  New  Monarchy.  A  popular  rhyme,  still  current  in  the 
county  within  living  memory,  records  their  share  in  that  revo¬ 
lution  : 

Horner,  Popham,  Wyndham  and  Thynne, 

When  the  Abbot  came  out,  they  came  in. 

The  usual  curse  wras  supposed,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  attach  to 
the  secularised  property  ;  and  it  was  noted,  without  surprise 
and  with  a  certain  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  all  three  sons  of 
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the  original  grantee  successively  died  without  issue.  But  the 
estates  passed  without  further  encumbrance  to  the  younger 
branch,  which  proceeded  to  flourish  and  multiply.  The  first  of 
them  was  knighted  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI,  and  by  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Sydenham  of 
Orchard  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton  added  the  Orchard  Wyndham 
estates  to  the  family  property.  The  second  became  allied  with 
another  ancient  and  important  Somerset  family  by  marrying 
Florence  Wadham,  sister  of  the  Nicholas  Wadham  who  ranks  as 
the  founder  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  though  the  college 
itself  was  only  built  and  endowed  by  his  widow  after  her  husband’s 
death.  This  is  the  earliest  known  link  of  the  Wyndhams  with 
humane  letters.  A  more  singular  tradition  attaches  to  Florence 
Wyndham.  She  was,  as  the  story  has  been  handed  down  in  the 
family,  prematurely  buried  during  a  cataleptic  trance.  The 
sexton  of  St.  Decuman’s,  Watchet,  where  the  funeral  had  taken 
place,  made  his  way  that  night  into  the  vault  in  order  to  steal 
the  rings  which  had  been  left  on  her  fingers  ;  and  in  wrenching 
them  off,  restored  her  to  consciousness.  What  was  done  to 
him  in  the  way  of  reward  or  punishment  the  story  does  not  say. 

Still  another  son,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  Tudor  navigators  and 
buccaneers  in  the  intervals  of  his  employment  under  the  Crown 
as  Master  of  Ordnance  of  the  King’s  ships.  He  got  into  trouble 
repeatedly  with  the  Privy  Council  for  seizing  and  plundering 
foreign  vessels  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  ;  the  French 
Ambassador  described  him,  probably  with  justice,  as  an  expert 
in  piracy.  His  last  exploit  was  a  voyage  to  the  Gold  Coast  in 
the  ‘  Lion,’  a  ship  of  which  he  was  part  owner.  He  died  of  fever 
on  board,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  the  first  Englishman  who 
had  penetrated  into  those  seas. 

The  main  line  of  the  family  was  now  settled  in  the  West,  and 
the  cadet  branch  which  remained  in  Norfolk  is  of  less  importance. 
One  member  of  that  branch,  however,  must  be  mentioned,  not 
only  as  an  eminent  statesman  but  as  one  to  whom  George 
Wyndham  in  traits  of  character,  in  tastes  and  pursuits,  in  love 
of  literature,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  his  public  career, 
presents  a  rather  striking  parallel.  This  was  William  Windham 
(so  he  spelled  the  name)  of  Felbrigg,  a  property  which  had  been 
acquired  by  the  Wyndhams  of  Crownthorpe  in  1461. 

That  high-minded,  conscientious,  and  evidently  very  loveable 
man  was  distinguished  in  the  fields  both  of  letters  and  of  politics. 
A  contemporary  of  C.  J.  Fox  at  Eton,  he  continued  his  education 
first,  as  was  not  uncommon  then,  at  Glasgow  University  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar  and 
widely  read  both  in  French  and  in  Italian  literature.  He  is 
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most  widely  known  perhaps  as  a  prized  member  of  The  Club, 
and  from  the  pages  of  Boswell ;  for  Johnson  not  only  forgave 
him  for  being  a  Whig,  but  warmly  returned  Windham’s  admiration 
and  affection.  Writing  from  Ashbourne  in  the  summer  of  1784 
he  speaks  with  warm  gratitude  of  Windham’s  having  gone  forty 
miles  out  of  his  way  to  visit  him  there,  and  of  the  two  delightful 
days  they  spent  together  ;  even  in  the  literary  circles  of  London, 
he  adds,  Windham  is  ‘  like  the  moon  among  the  lesser  stars.’ 
Only  a  little  later,  Johnson’s  last  message  from  his  death-bed 
was  to  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  the  funeral. 
In  political  life  he  was  Burke’s  associate  or  pupil.  Among  the 
managers  in  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  was  ‘  the  finest 
gentleman  of  the  age,’  to  quote  from  Macaulay’s  famous  descrip¬ 
tion,  ‘  his  form  developed  by  every  manly  exercise,  his  face 
beaming  with  intelligence  and  spirit,  the  ingenious,  the  chivalrous, 
the  high-souled  Windham.’  Early  in  the  crisis  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  became  a  strong  reactionary ;  Burke,  in 
Macaulay’s  rather  exaggerated  phrase,  ‘  had  whirled  him  away  in 
his  vortex.’  As  a  young  man  he  had  been  secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Ireland ;  and  he  consented  to  the  Union  with  great 
reluctance,  and  only  on  the  express  condition  that  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities.  About 
this  time  he  associated  himself  with  the  Grenville  party  and  was 
their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  Ministry  of  All 
the  Talents  he  was  Secretary  for  War  ;  and  he  did  much  in  that 
office  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  raise  the  standard  of  the 
army.  But  when  he  went  out  of  office  on  the  collapse  of 
that  Ministry,  he  gradually  withdrew  from  active  political  life. 
Mingled  with  the  high  qualities  of  his  fine  nature  was  a  strain 
of  weakness.  Perhaps  he  was  over-trained.  He  is  reproached 
with  vacillation ;  he  was  undoubtedly  subject,  as  his  diary  shows, 
to  fits  of  self-distrust  and  hypochondria.  It  is  characteristic  of 
him  that  after  one  of  his  most  effective  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  found  plunged  in  dejection  because  the  speech 
might,  he  felt,  have  been  so  much  better.  4  We  are  more  uneasy,’ 
so  he  generalised  his  feeling,  ‘from  thinking  of  our  wants  than 
happy  in  thinking  of  our  acquisitions.’  Like  the  Count 
Martinengo  Cesaresco  who  lives  in  Moretto’s  splendid  portrait  in 
the  National  Gallery,  4  he  desired  too  much.’ 

This  is  a  digression,  but  it  is  not  irrelevant.  We  may  return 
from  it  to  the  family  history. 

In  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Wyndhams  were  on  the  Royalist  side. 
One  of  them  had  a  prevision  of  the  coming  troubles  ;  on  his 
death-bed  in  1636  he  discoursed  to  his  wife  and  children  about 
these,  concluding  with  the  often  quoted  words/  Though  the  Crown 
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should  hang  on  a  bush,  I  charge  you  forsake  it  not.’  This  charge 
was  kept.  One  of  his  sons,  Francis,  was  Governor  of  Bridgwater 
when  it  was  stormed  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  July  1645  and 
the  Royalist  cause  in  the  West  of  England  decisively  broken. 
Another  made  a  gallant  defence  of  Dunster  Castle  through  the 
following  winter  and  only  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  nearly  six 
months. 

Francis  Wyndham  fought  in  1651  at  Worcester,  and  was  able 
to  offer  shelter  to  Charles  II  in  his  house  at  Trent  near  Sherborne 
for  nineteen  days  while  attempts  were  being  made  to  get  him 
secretly  down  to  the  coast  and  shipped  to  France.  The  whole 
fascinating  story  may  be  read  at  large  in  Blount’s  ‘  Boscobel.’ 
The  departure  from  Trent  is  thus  described  : 

‘  About  10  the  next  morning  (October  the  6th)  his  Majesty 
took  leave  of  the  old  Lady  Wyndham,  the  Colonel’s  Lady  and 
Family,  not  omitting  the  meanest  of  them  that  served  him. 
But  to  the  good  old  lady  he  vouchsafed  more  than  an  ordinary 
respect,  who  accounted  it  her  highest  honour,  that  she  had 
three  Sons  and  one  Grandchild  slain  in  the  defence  of  the  Father, 
and  that  she  her  self,  in  her  Old  Age,  had  been  Instrumental  in 
the  protection  of  the  Son,  both  Kings  of  England .’ 

The  three  sons  who  fell  in  the  Royalist  cause  belonged  to  a 
family  of  nine  sons  and  six  daughters.  The  eldest  of  the 
survivors,  William  Wyndham  of  Orchard  Wyndham,  adopted  a 
healing  policy  and  acquiesced  in  the  Government  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  while  remaining  a  declared  Royalist.  As  Member  for 
Somerset  he  exercised  all  his  great  influence  towards  conciliation. 
The  Lord  Protector  created  him  a  baronet  about  the  time  when 
he  dissolved  his  last  refractory  Parliament,  and  the  honour  was 
renewed  and  legitimised  by  Charles  II  in  the  year  after  the 
Restoration. 

His  grandson  William  Wyndham,  the  third  baronet,  M.P.  for 
Somerset  for  thirty  years,  was  one  of  the  prominent  statesmen  of 
his  time.  He  took  office  in  1710  in  the  Tory  Ministry  of  Harley 
and  St.  John,  and  on  its  reconstruction  in  1712  became  first 
Secretary  at  War,  and  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
When  the  split  took  place  he  ranged  himself  with  Bolingbroke  on 
the  High  Church  and  Jacobite  side.  The  Queen’s  death  and  the 
Tory  collapse  ended  his  official  life.  In  1715  he  narrowly  escaped 
impeachment,  but  only  to  join  the  plot  for  a  Jacobite  rising  in 
the  West.  When  it  became  clear  that  this  was  hopeless  he 
surrendered  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  was  soon  liberated 
on  bail  and  never  brought  to  trial.  Bolingbroke  himself  had  fled 
to  France.  In  the  years  that  followed  Wyndham  was  his 
confidant,  his  mouthpiece  and  his  pupil ;  he  led  the  Opposition 
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in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  ineffectually  so  far  as  concerned 
any  disturbance  in  the  predominance  of  Walpole  and  the  Whigs. 
Pope’s  lines  in  the  ‘  Epilogue  to  the  Satires  ’  (1738) — 

Wyndham,  just  to  freedom  and  the  throne, 

The  master  of  our  passions  and  his  own — 

are  vaguely  laudatory ;  his  oratory  is  praised,  and  he  had  some 
real  love  of  letters.  Perhaps  the  remark  attributed  to  Speaker 
Onslow  that  he  was  ‘  the  most  made  for  a  great  man  of  any  that 
I  have  known  in  this  age  ’  expresses  concisely  both  his  merit  and 
his  weakness.  He  was  born  with  the  capacity  for  being  great ; 
he  hardly  achieved  greatness ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
had  greatness  of  another  sort  not  indeed  thrust  upon  him,  but 
dropped  into  his  lap,  to  take  effect  in  the  next  generation.  This 
was  by  his  marriage  in  1708  to  Katharine,  daughter  of  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Somerset.  That  remarkable  man,  ‘  the  proud 
Duke  ’  as  he  was  universally  called,  had  by  his  marriage  in 
1682  to  Elizabeth  Percy,  the  sole  child  and  heiress-general  of 
the  eleventh  Earl  of  Northumberland,  become  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  whole  territorial  aristocracy.  His  haughty 
pride  was  even  for  that  age  unexampled.  It  is  of  him  that  the 
story  is  told  of  his  having  said  to  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  had  tapped  him  on  the  arm  with 
her  fan,  ‘  Madam,  my  first  duchess  was  a  Percy,  and  she  never 
dared  to  do  such  a  thing.’  Their  son  the  seventh  Duke  of 
Somerset  had  no  male  issue.  Soon  after  he  succeeded  to  the 
title,  on  the  death  of  the  sixth  Duke  in  1748,  he  was  created, 
first,  Earl  of  Northumberland  with  remainder  to  his  daughter’s 
husband  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  and  secondly,  Earl  of  Egremont 
with  remainder  to  his  nephews,  the  two  sons  of  his  sister  Lady 
Wyndham.  He  died  a  few  months  later.  The  greater  part  of 
the  vast  estates  which  had  been  accumulated  in  his  sole  owner¬ 
ship  thus  passed,  with  the  Egremont  title,  to  Charles  Wyndham, 
the  elder  of  the  two  nephews.  The  younger  nephew  Percy  had 
already  migrated  to  Ireland,  and  passed  out  of  the  direct  line 
of  history  with  which  we  are  concerned,  though  the  intimacy 
of  kinship  continued  in  the  two  families.  There  he  exchanged 
the  name  of  Wyndham  for  that  of  O’Brien,  and  was  afterwards 
created  Earl  of  Thomond. 

Charles,  second  Earl  of  Egremont  (1710-1763)  is  described  as 
an  indolent  bon  vivant,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man 
of  distinguished  capacity  or  character.  He  is  best  known  by 
the  acid  sentence  in  which  he  is  dismissed  by  Horace  Walpole  : 

‘  Son  of  the  great  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  grandson  of  the 
old  Duke  of  Somerset,  whose  prodigious  pride  he  inherited  more 
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than  his  father’s  abilities.’  On  his  accession  to  the  title  and 
estates  in  1750,  Petworth  replaced  Orchard  Wyndham  as  the 
principal  family  seat.  It  had  been  practically  rebuilt  by  his 
grandfather  twenty  years  before,  in  the  heavy  but  imposing  style 
of  the  period,  with  carving  by  Gibbons  and  painted  ceilings  by 
Laguerre.  Its  new  owner  added  largely  to  the  fine  collection 
of  Greco-Roman  sculpture  there  ;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Dilettanti  and  had  an  intelligent  interest  in  art.  In 
the  later  part  of  his  life  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern 
Department  in  the  Ministries  of  Bute  and  Grenville,  and  in  that 
capacity  signed  the  famous  and  illegal  general  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  ‘  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  ’  of  No.  45  of 
the  North  Briton.  Soon  afterwards  he  was,  in  the  biting  phrase 
of  Wilkes,  ‘  gathered  to  the  dull  of  ancient  days.’ 

His  son  and  heir,  George  O’Brien  Wyndham,  the  third  Earl, 
was  a  much  more  remarkable  figure,  and  his  long  life  (1751- 
1837)  covers  the  transition  from  an  old  to  a  new  world.  He  took 
no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs,  but  his  enormous  wealth 
and  wide  territorial  influence  forced  importance  on  him.  So  far 
as  he  had  politics  they  were  Whig  ;  he  opposed  Lord  North’s 
Government  and  voted  for  Fox’s  India  Bill.  But  his  interests 
lay  mainly  in  other  directions  :  on  the  turf,  in  the  arts,  in  the 
management  of  his  huge  estates.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  at 
‘  princely  Petworth.’  His  charities  are  said  to  have  regularly 
amounted  to  £20,000  a  year.  Petworth  was  a  haunt  and  almost 
a  home  of  artists.  They  came  and  went  as  they  pleased.  Turner, 
Constable  and  Flaxman  were  the  most  distinguished  names 
among  a  score  of  others.  His  pride,  unlike  that  of  his  predecessors, 
had  ceased  to  be  self-conscious  ;  he  was  popular  ;  he  was  almost 
adored  by  his  tenantry.  Soon  after  the  Reform  Act  and  the 
accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  Greville  notes  that  Henry  Wyndham 
his  second  son  ‘  was  very  near  being  brought  in  for  Sussex  without 
his  own  consent  and  against  the  wishes  of  Lord  Egremont,  who 
having  renounced  politics  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  his  son 
being  member.  Had  Lord  Egremont  lifted  up  his  finger, 
Wyndham  would  have  come  in.’ 

The  sketch  of  him  given  elsewhere  by  Greville  is  lively  and 
may  be  regarded  as  in  substance  not  unjust.  It  throws  light  on 
his  remarkable  personality  and  on  certain  traits  of  character 
which  reappeared  among  his  descendants,  and  some  of  which  are 
of  especial  interest  in  their  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

When  at  Petworth  in  December  1832,  Greville  notes: 

‘  A  very  grand  place  ;  house  magnificent  and  full  of  fine 
objects,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Lord  Egremont  was  81  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  is  still  healthy,  with  faculties  and 
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memory  apparently  unimpaired.  He  has  reigned  here  for 
60  years  with  great  authority  and  influence.  He  is  shrewd, 
eccentric  and  benevolent,  and  has  always  been  munificent  and 
charitable  in  his  own  way  ;  he  patronises  the  arts  and  fosters 
rising  genius.  Painters  and  sculptors  find  employment  and 
welcome  in  his  house. 

‘  Lord  Egremont  hates  ceremony.  He  has  everything  in  his 
power,  though  nobody  has  any  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  intends  to  dispose  of  his  property,  which  together  is  probably 
equivalent  to  between  £200,000  and  £300,000  a  year.’ 

And  on  14  November  1837,  when  the  news  of  Lord  Egremont’s 
death  had  just  reached  him,  he  writes : 

‘  He  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  immensely  rich  and  his 
munificence  was  equal  to  his  wealth.  His  understanding  was 
excellent,  his  mind  highly  cultivated  ;  he  was  remarkably  acute, 
shrewd,  and  observant,  and  in  his  manner  blunt  without  rudeness, 
and  caustic  without  bitterness.  In  his  political  principles  and 
opinions  he  was  anti-Liberal,  and  latterly  an  alarmist  as  well  as 
a  Conservative.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Egremont  might  have 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  politics  if  he  had  chosen  to  embark 
on  that  stormy  sea,  and  upon  the  rare  occasions  when  he  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  delivered  himself  with  great  energy 
and  effect ;  but  his  temper,  disposition,  and  tastes  were  altogether 
incompatible  with  the  trammels  of  office  or  the  restraints  of 
party  connections,  and  he  preferred  to  revel  unshackled  in  all 
the  enjoyments  of  private  life,  both  physical  and  intellectual, 
which  an  enormous  fortune,  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  literary 
habits  placed  in  abundant  variety  before  him.  His  mind  was 
always  intent  on  providing  for  the  pleasure  or  the  benefit  of 
those  around  him.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  children,  and 
animals  of  every  description  found  favour  in  his  sight.  He  was 
extremely  hospitable,  and  Petworth  was  open  to  all  his  friends, 
and  to  all  their  friends  if  they  chose  to  bring  them,  provided  they 
did  not  interfere  with  his  habits  or  require  any  personal  attention 
at  his  hands.  He  received  his  guests  with  the  utmost  urbanity 
and  courtesy,  did  the  honours  of  his  table,  and  in  every  other 
respect  left  them  free  to  abide  as  long  as  they  pleased,  but  to 
amuse  themselves  as  they  could.  Petworth  was  consequently 
like  a  great  inn.  Everybody  came  when  they  thought  fit,  and 
departed  without  notice  or  leave-taking.  He  liked  to  have  people 
there  who  he  was  certain  would  not  put  him  out  of  his  way, 
especially  those  who  were  ready  for  the  snatches  of  talk  which 
his  perpetual  locomotion  alone  admitted  of,  and  from  whom  he 
gained  further  information ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  conform 
to  his  peculiarities,  and  these  were  utterly  incompatible  with 
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conversation  or  any  prolonged  discussion.  He  never  remained  for 
five  minutes  in  the  same  place,  and  was  continually  oscillating 
between  the  library  and  his  bedroom,  or  wandering  about  the 
enormous  house  in  all  directions  ;  sometimes  he  broke  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  conversation  on  some  subject  which  appeared  to 
interest  him  and  disappeared,  and  an  hour  after,  on  a  casual 
meeting,  would  resume  it  just  where  he  had  left  off.’ 

More  vivid,  and  probably  more  true  to  life,  is  a  well-known 
passage  in  Haydon’s  journal,  written  at  Petworth  in  1826. 

‘  Lord  E.,’  Haydon  writes  elsewhere,  ‘  goes  about  helping  every¬ 
body  who  wants  it.’  To  Haydon  himself  he  was  before  and 
after  this  largely  generous  ;  but  the  painter’s  enthusiasm  only 
kindles  to  its  height  when  he  finds  himself  ‘  placed  in  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  bedrooms  I  ever  saw.  It  speaks  more  for 
what  he  thinks  of  my  talents  than  anything  that  ever  happened 
to  me. 

‘  As  I  laid  my  head  on  my  down  pillow  the  first  night,  I  was 
deeply  affected,  and  could  hardly  sleep.  God  in  heaven  grant 
my  future  may  now  be  steady.  At  any  rate  a  nobleman  has 
taken  me  by  the  hand,  whose  friendship  generally  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  necessity  of  its  continuance.  Such  is  Lord 
Egremont.  Literally  like  the  sun.  The  very  flies  at  Petworth 
seem  to  know  there  is  room  for  their  existence  ;  that  the  windows 
are  theirs.  Dogs,  horses,  cows,  deer  and  pigs,  peasantry  and 
servants,  guests  and  family,  children  and  parents,  all  share  alike 
his  bounty  and  opulence  and  luxuries.  At  breakfast,  after  the 
guests  have  all  breakfasted,  in  walks  Lord  Egremont ;  first  comes 
a  grandchild,  whom  he  sends  away  happy.  Outside  the  window 
moan  a  dozen  black  spaniels,  who  are  let  in,  and  to  them  he 
distributes  cakes  and  comfits,  giving  all  equal  shares.  After 
chatting  with  one  guest,  and  proposing  some  scheme  of  pleasure 
to  others,  his  leathern  gaiters  are  buttoned  on,  and  away  he 
walks,  leaving  everybody  to  take  care  of  themselves,  with  all 
that  opulence  and  generosity  can  place  at  their  disposal  entirely 
within  their  reach.  At  dinner  he  meets  everybody,  and  then  are 
recounted  the  feats  of  the  day.  All  principal  dishes  he  helps, 
never  minding  the  trouble  of  carving  ;  he  eats  heartily  and  helps 
liberally.  There  is  plenty,  but  not  absurd  profusion ;  good 
wines,  but  not  extravagant  waste.  Everything  solid,  liberal, 
rich  and  English.  At  seventy-four  he  shoots  daily,  comes  home 
wet  through,  and  is  as  active  and  looks  as  well  as  many  men  of 
fifty. 

‘  The  meanest  insect  at  Petworth  feels  a  ray  of  His  Lordship’s 
fire  in  the  justice  of  its  distribution. 

‘  I  never  saw  such  a  character,  or  such  a  man,’ 
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Lord  Egremont’s  peculiarities  extended  to  his  matrimonial 
adventures.  A  match  had  been  arranged  between  him  and  one 
of  the  three  Waldegrave  sisters,  the  famous  beauties  who  were 
immortalised  on  canvas  by  Reynolds.  But  it  was  broken  off  in 
1784,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Waldegrave  soon  after  married  Lord 
Euston  and  became  Duchess  of  Grafton.  About  this  time  Lord 
Egremont  formed  the  connection  which  continued  lifelong  with 
Elisabeth  Iliffe,  a  daughter  of  the  librarian  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
This  irregular  connection  was  a  marriage  in  everything  but  name. 
No  scandal  was  caused  by  it,  and  no  imputation  was  made 
against  the  lady’s  moral  character.  It  was  a  lasting  union  of 
real  affection.  Why  it  was  left  at  that  appears  to  be  unknown. 
It  was  regularised  by  a  private  marriage  at  Petworth  in  1801  ; 
but  under  English  law  this  did  not  legitimise  the  six  children 
who  had  been  born. 

The  ways  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  peculiar  in  this  as 
in  many  other  matters.  Many  connections  of  this  kind  are 
recorded,  and  some  are  celebrated.  Lavinia  Fenton  (the  Polly 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera )  is  hardly  in  point.  The  Duke  of  Bolton 
lived  with  her  for  twenty-three  years  before  he  married  her, 
and  their  three  sons  were  illegitimate;  but  he  married  her  as 
soon  as  the  death  of  the  first  Duchess  enabled  him  to  do  so. 
There  may  have  been  some  pre-contract  or  secret  marriage 
which  precluded  the  regularisation  of  Lord  Egremont’s  relations 
with  Elisabeth  Iliffe,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  More  probably 
the  case  was  like  another  notorious  one  of  exactly  the  same 
date.  Charles  James  Fox  formed  his  lifelong  connection  with 
Mrs.  Armistead  in  or  before  1785.  His  attachment  to  her  was 
sincere  and  deep.  He  only  married  her  ten  years  later  and  the 
marriage  was  kept  secret  for  seven  years  more.  In  all  three 
cases  the  conduct  and  manners  of  the  lady  were,  first  as  mistress 
and  then  as  wife,  by  all  accounts,  irreproachable. 

At  Lord  Egremont’s  death,  the  title  and  the  Somerset  estates 
went  to  his  nephew  as  next  of  kin.  But  most  of  his  vast  estates 
and  wealth  were  bequeathed  to  his  three  sons.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  this  was  long  before  the  institution  of  death  and  succes¬ 
sion  duties.  All  three  then  took  the  name  of  Wyndham  by  royal 
licence. 

Under  these  arrangements  the  Cumberland  property  from 
which  the  Earls  of  Egremont  took  their  title  went  to  the  second 
son  Henry  ;  Petworth  and  other  estates  to  the  eldest,  George. 
He,  and  also  his  two  brothers,  had  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  Henry  commanded  the  detachment  of 
Coldstream  Guards  which  held  Hougomont  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo. 
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The  eldest  brother,  who  had  become,  though  on  a  lesser  scale 
than  his  father,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  England,  was  created 
Baron  Leconfield  in  1859.  The  title  was  taken  from  a  property 
of  that  name  in  the  Holderness  division  of  the  East  Riding  which 
had  been  in  the  family  since  the  fifteenth  century,  and  for  whose 
owner  the  earlier  and  long  extinct  Barony  of  Egremont  had  been 
created  towards  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War.  Like  his 
father,  he  was  a  territorial  magnate  who  took  little  active  part 
in  political  life.  In  1815  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  William  Blunt,  the  head  of  an  old  Sussex  family.  William 
Blunt’s  father  had  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
by  successive  marriages  with  heiresses  of  the  Gales  of  Crabbet 
and  the  Scawens  of  Reigate  come  into  possession  of  large  further 
estates.  These  were  inherited  by  Mary’s  brother  Francis,  who 
had  served  along  with  the  Wyndham  brothers  in  the  Peninsula. 
His  son  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  who  only  died  recently  after  a 
long  and  remarkable  life,  was  thus  first-cousin  of  George 
Wyndham’s  father ;  a  kinship  of  temperament  was  clearly  marked 
in  George  himself  and  his  older  kinsman,  and  to  Wilfrid  Blunt 
more  than  to  anyone  he  owed  his  first  introduction  to  literary 
circles  and  to  a  world  of  active  romance. 

The  first  Lord  Leconfield  left  two  surviving  sons  :  Henry,  who 
succeeded  to  the  title,  and  Percy  Scawen,  the  father  of  George 
Wyndham.  Percy  Wyndham  was  his  father’s  favourite  child, 
the  more  so  perhaps  because  his  health  in  youth  was  not  good. 
He  was  born  in  1835  ;  he  went  to  Eton,  but  was  withdrawn 
from  it  in  order  to  travel  abroad  with  a  tutor  in  France  and 
Italy.  At  eighteen  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards.  A  year  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  he 
was  reported  not  fit  for  active  service.  He  was  in  despair,  but 
as  the  result  of  urgent  appeals  from  his  father  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  he  was  reluctantly  passed  by  the  medical  authorities, 
and  sailed  for  Varna  with  his  battalion.  In  that  hotbed  of  disease 
he  contracted  malarial  fever  and  was  invalided  home.  He  left 
the  Army  after  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1856,  and  took  up  the 
occupations  and  amusements  of  a  country  gentleman  until  1860. 

In  that  year  he  married  and  went  into  Parliament,  and  entered 
on  the  active  period  of  a  long,  useful  and  happy  life  which  was 
to  last  for  fifty  years  more.  Mrs.  Wyndham  was  not  only  a 
woman  of  singular  qualities  and  charm,  but  came  of  an  ancestry 
as  remarkable  as  his  own.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Lord 
Edward  FitzGerald,  a  name  remaining  imperishable  in  song 
and  story,  and  in  the  memory  of  the  Irish  nation,  and  of  the 
celebrated  Pamela,  the  reputed  daughter  (though  this  is  a 
matter  over  which  there  has  been  much  dispute)  of  Philippe 
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d’Orleans  and  Madame  de  Genlis.1  Lord  Edward,  that  romantic 
and  tragic  figure  on  whose  story  it  is  needless  to  dwell,  met  her 
in  France  in  1792  ;  he  was  then  nearly  thirty,  she  only  sixteen. 
The  story  may  best  be  recalled  in  the  words  of  his  sister  Lady 
Sophia’s  diary. 

To  explain  the  names  in  the  extract  here  given  a  note  may  be 
added.  Stephanie  Felicite  du  Crest  de  Saint- Aubin,  born  in 
1746,  was  married  at  fifteen  to  Charles  de  Genlis,  who  afterwards 
became  Marquis  de  Sillery.  He  was  guillotined  in  the  Terror  ; 
but  they  had  then  been  separated  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
she  generally  went  under  the  name  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  Since 
1770  she  had  been,  first  a  lady  in  waiting  to  the  Duchesse  de 
Chartres,  and  then  governess  to  her  children,  both  boys  and 
girls,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French 
1830-1848.  The  Due  de  Chartres,  Pamela’s  supposed  father, 
succeeded  his  own  father  as  Due  d’Orleans  in  1785,  and  was  the 
Philippe  £galite  of  the  Revolution. 

Madame  de  Genlis  was  herself  a  Girondist.  After  the  collapse 
of  that  party  in  1793  she  took  refuge  in  Switzerland  ;  she  was 
allowed  to  return  to  France  after  Brumaire  and  was  pensioned 
by  Bonaparte.  She  was  a  pioneer  in  improved  methods  of 
education. 

*  Dear  Edward  first  got  acquainted  with  Pamela,  at  Paris 
when  he  was  last  there,  which  was  last  October,  but  he  fell  in 
love  with  her  on  their  journey  to  Tournay.  An  English  gentle¬ 
man  and  him  took  that  journey,  on  their  way  back  to  England, 
at  the  same  time  that  Madame  de  Genlis  did  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans’  family,  who  were  exiled  at  Tournay  by  the  National 
Convention  out  of  some  form  that  I  do  not  understand.  But 
in  short  it  was  on  that  journey  (as  I  said  before),  and  being  a 
vast  deal  with  them  at  Tournay,  he  was  so  in  love,  that  when 
his  fellow-traveller  proposed  to  him  for  them  to  continue  their 
journey  on  to  England,  Edward  found  he  could  not  leave  her, 
and  he  determined  at  once  to  propose  for  her,  which  he  did, 
to  Madame  de  Sillery,  who  made  objections  at  first,  but  Edward 
assured  her  he  was  so  much  attached  to  Pamela  he  very  soon 
brought  her  round,  but  she  desired  him  still  to  continue  his 
journey  on  to  England  and  to  ask  my  mother’s  consent ;  she 
said  that  she  would  tell  Pamela  of  his  proposal,  and  if  she  liked 
him  enough  to  marry,  and  if  my  mother  approved  of  the  match, 
Madame  de  Sillery  would  then  give  her  consent  most  willingly. 
She  begged  of  him  too  not  to  speak  to  Pamela  of  it  before  he 

1  Reasonable  proof  of  the  parentage  on  both  sides  is  given,  as  the  result  of 
minute  investigation,  in  La  Belle  Pamela,  by  Lucy  Ellis  (a  great-granddaughter) 
and  Joseph  Turquan. 
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set  out,  and  most  unwillingly  he  did  obey.  So  he  set  out  with 
his  gentleman,  I  believe,  as  soon  as  matters  were  settled  between 
Madame  de  Sillery  and  him,  and  they  had  not  gone  a  day’s 
journey  before  they  were  overtook  by  a  courier  sent  after  them 
by  Madame  de  S.  with  a  letter  to  Edward,  acquainting  him  that 
she  had  told  Pamela  of  his  proposal  and  that  she  accepted  of  it, 
and  that  he  might  return  from  England  avec  confiance. 

*  This  put  Edward  into  such  spirits  and  made  him  so  happy 
he  continued  his  journey  in  much  glee,  and  without  loss  of  time 
arrived  at  Tunbridge,  where  my  Mother  was,  asked  her  consent, 
which  she  very  readily  gave,  for  from  his  conversation  she  easily 
saw  his  heart  was  set  upon  it,  and  there  was  no  use  in  making 
objections,  and  that  it  would  be,  whether  she  consented  or  not. 
Also  she  has  long  wished  to  have  him  married  ;  and  though  at 
that  time  she  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Pamela,  she 
knew  that  she  was  well  brought  up  and  every  attention  given  to 
her  education  and  principles,  so  that  on  that  ground  there  could 
be  no  objection,  and  by  the  account  Edward  gave  my  Mother 
of  Pamela’s  disposition  and  character,  besides  her  personal  charms 
and  accomplishments,  she  thought  she  was  just  the  Girl  in  the 
World  to  suit  Edward,  and  the  only  drawback  to  it  was  her 
having  so  small  a  fortune,  as  dear  Edward  is  naturally  of  a  very 
expensive  turn,  and  has,  with  all  his  good  and  perfectly  amiable 
qualities,  no  Idea  of  economy.’ 

‘  The  dear  Fellow  dined  with  me  the  day  he  came  to  town, 
but  how  great  was  my  surprise  when  he  told  me  he  was  going 
to  be  married  ;  and  when  he  named  the  person  I  was  still  more 
so,  as  there  was  something  so  very  odd  and  extraordinary  in 
the  Idea  of  his  meeting  with  a  young  person  that  was  educated 
by  Madame  de  Sillery,  whom  he  used  to  laugh  at  formerly,  and 
thought  her  Plans  d?  Education  all  perfect  nonsense,  and  delighted 
in  worrying  my  mother  (who  admires  all  her  writings  to  the 
greatest  degree)  by  telling  her,  her  charming  Madame  de  Genlis 
tho’  she  wrote  such  pretty  books,  her  own  character  was  not 
free  from  censure,  and  that  she  was  imagined  to  have  been  the 
Duke  of  Orleans’  Mistress.  He  was  not  the  only  person  we  have 
heard  say  so,  as  it  has  been  pretty  generally  thought  she  was  ; 
whether  true  or  not  I  can’t  say  ;  circumstances  make  me  have 
some  doubts  about  it.  But  to  return  to  his  love.  After  my 
first  surprise  was  over  the  Idea  of  his  going  to  be  married  did 
divert  me  so,  I  did  nothing  but  laugh  every  time  I  thought  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  delighted  to  hear  it,  and  we  spent  a  very 
comfortable  Evening,  he  and  I  talking  it  all  over.  He  staid  but 
three  days  in  London,  and  set  off  again  immediately  for  Tournay. 
He  was  very  soon  married  after  his  arrival  there,  and  back 
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again  in  London  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  with  his  Dear 
little  wife,  to  whom  we  all  took  a  prodigious  fancy,  and  I  do 
hope  and  trust  Dearest  Edward  has  met  with  a  Woman  that 
will  fix  him  at  last,  and  likely  to  make  him  happy  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Besides  being  very  handsome  she  is  uncommonly 
sensible  and  agreeable,  very  pretty,  with  the  most  engaging 
pleasing  manner  I  ever  saw,  and  very  much  accomplished.’ 

After  Lord  Edward’s  death  in  prison  in  June  1798,  his  young 
widow  and  her  two  little  daughters  retired  to  the  Continent, 
where  she  lived  till  her  death.  Pamela,  the  elder  of  the  two 
(Felicity  Henriette  Adelaide  Pamela,  to  give  her  her  full  baptismal 
name),  was  sent  home  to  her  FitzGerald  relations  while  still  a 
girl :  ‘  sallow  and  small,’  such  is  the  description  of  her  in 

childhood,  ‘  with  dark  eyes  like  an  unfledged  bird,’  she  grew  up 
beautiful  and  attractive.  In  1820  she  married  Guy  Campbell, 
the  son  of  a  distinguished  Scottish  soldier  who  had  served  with 
credit  in  America  and  in  Flanders,  had  taken  an  active  and 
successful  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  French  invasion  of  Ireland 
and  the  subsequent  repression  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Gibraltar  during  the  critical  years  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  His  death  of  Malta  fever  in  1814  just  anticipated 
the  bestowal  on  him  of  a  baronetcy,  for  which  the  patent  had 
actually  been  made  out.  It  was  conferred  a  little  later  on  his  son. 

Sir  Guy  Campbell  was  also  a  soldier  :  he  distinguished  himself 
both  in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo.  The  engagement 
between  him  and  Pamela  FitzGerald  was  suddenly  made  in 
Scotland  in  October  1820,  and  the  marriage  followed  within  a 
month.  It  was  a  very  happy  one.  ‘  We  get  poorer  and  poorer,’ 
she  wrote  five  years  later,  ‘  but  as  Guy  bears  it  better  and 
better,  I  don’t  mind.’  Later  he  had  military  appointments  in 
Ireland.  All  readers  of  her  fascinating  correspondence  with 
Emily  Eden  need  no  further  introduction  to  her  than  those 
letters  which,  in  the  words  of  Miss  Eden’s  great-niece,  ‘  describe 
her  life  with  all  its  Irish  and  English  fun  and  misery,  her  adven¬ 
tures  and  difficulties,  the  bringing  into  the  world  her  eleven 
children,  and  her  efforts  to  educate  them  ’ — on  an  income  at  its 
best  slender,  and  after  her  husband’s  death  in  1849  slenderer 
still.  Madeline,  the  youngest  of  her  seven  daughters,  was  born 
on  20  June  1835.  Lady  Campbell  writes  to  Miss  Eden  a  few 
weeks  after  her  baby  has  made  her  appearance  : 

‘  I  have  really  escaped  with  my  life — 1  ain’t  dead  yet,  but  such 
a  big  monster  of  a  girl  !  a  regular  Megalonia  of  a  female,  that  if 
you  happened  to  find  a  loose  joint  of  hers  you  would  think  it 
must  belong  to  an  antediluvian  ox.  Je  vous  demande  un  peu 
what  am  I  to  do  with  a  seventh  girl  of  such  dimensions  ? 
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‘  Well,  my  own  darling,  your  letter  came  just  as  I  was  allowed 
to  read,  and  it  cheered  me  and  delighted  me,  because  you  know 
we  cannot  help  thinking  just  the  same,  and  my  weak  sides 
shook  with  laughter,  and  then  I  cried  because  I  do  love  you  so 
much  that  I  take  a  pining  to  see  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  do 
long  to  have  me  within  reach. 

‘  It  is  very  good  of  Lord  Auckland  to  stand  for  my  girl. 
I  really  believe  she  is  harmless,  for  she  could  knock  me  down, 
but  she  is  merciful !  What  shall  we  call  her  ?  I  had  some 
thoughts  of  Rhinocera,  (she  was  born  the  day  the  Rhinoceros 
landed,)  or  Cuvier,  because  I  was  reading  his  life  and  works  just 
before  she  was  born,  and  took  a  passion  for  him. 

*  Might  she  not  be  called  Eden  ? — Her  other  name  is  to  be 
Madeline — her  Godmother’s  name.’ 

And  a  month  later — Emily  Eden  was  then  just  about  to  sail 
for  India  with  her  brother  Lord  Auckland  who  had  been  appointed 
Governor-General — she  characteristically  breaks  out  thus: 

‘  I  never  have  you  out  of  my  mind  a  minute.  .  .  . 

‘  Send  me  a  bit  of  your  hair,  my  darling,  and  always  bear  me 
in  your  “  heart  of  hearts,  as  I  do  thee,  Horatio.” 

*  It  must  be  done,  and  so  it  had  best  be  well  done !  and  I  will 
not  hang  to  your  skirts  and  make  it  harder  for  you  to  go  forward 
and  do  right,  only  I  felt  all  the  love  I  have  borne  for  you  for  all 
these  years  choking  me  till  I  sobbed  it  well  out,  you  whom  I 
loved  as  my  own  sister.  ...  I  was  not  surprised  at  it ;  I  felt 
it  would  be,  it  was  so  like  life — such  a  horrid  piece  of  good  fortune, 
such  a  painful  bit  of  right  to  be  done. 

‘  How  right  the  Wise  Men  were  to  come  from  the  East !  Only, 
I  should  not  have  been  particular  about  going  back  again  ; 
I  had  rather  have  stayed  and  sat  in  Herod’s  back-parlour  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.’ 

To  this  daughter,  christened  Madeline  Caroline  Frances  Eden, 
Lady  Campbell  transmitted  her  features  and  temperament ;  her 
sweetness,  her  courage,  her  inconsequence,  her  witty  tongue  and 
warm  heart,  her  immense  capacity  for  love,  and  her  unconquer¬ 
able  vitality. 

Percy  Wyndham  and  Madeline  Campbell  first  met  during  a 
visit  he  was  paying  to  his  sister  Lady  Mayo  at  her  house  in 
County  Kildare.  The  growth  of  the  attachment  between  them 
was  swift.  Its  progress  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  two  letters 
of  Lady  Campbell’s.  The  gold  cross  to  which  the  first  refers 
was  an  ornament  consecrated  to  such  purposes  by  mid-Victorian 
usage  ;  the  letter  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  code  of  manners 
which  for  good  or  for  evil  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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My  dear  Mr.  Wyndham, — I  was  away  when  Madeline  received 
your  letter,  or  it  should  not  have  been  so  long  unanswered. 

You  must  not  think  me  unkind,  but  only  very  old-fashioned 
when  I  tell  you  it  has  been  my  rule  never  to  allow  my  daughters 
to  accept  presents  except  from  very  near  relations  ;  and  I  fear 
I  cannot  break  through  it  even  in  your  favour,  tho’  Madeline 
seems  to  think  it  hard  and  says  you  ‘  are  not  like  other  people,’ 
which  I  am  ready  enough  to  admit.  Still  I  adhere  to  my  rule, 
I  have  my  law  of  Medes  and  Persians  as  well  as  you,  and  you 
must  not  send  us  the  Gold  Cross,  and  you  must  not  think  me 
unkind  or  unmindful  of  your  kindness,  or  as  having  any  religious 
scruples  about  gold  crosses,  but  you  must  think  me  quite  right 
and  wise  in  my  rule  ;  even  tho’  I  am  ashamed  to  own  you  caused 
me  once  to  fall  into  a  breach  of  duty,  so  as  to  induce  me  in  a  weak 
moment  of  irresolution  to  wink  at  the  huge  brown  paper  trunk 
of  Eau  de  Ganges  that  you  plumped  down  among  us,  so  suddenly 
that  it  stunned  me  and  completely  took  away  my  presence  of 
mind,  and  before  I  had  recovered  or  learned  what  so  large  a 
parcel  could  contain  I  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  gracefully 
refusing  and  asking  you  in  a  dignified  manner  to  send  for  a  porter 
to  take  it  back,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  rejoiced  in  Eau  de 
Ganges  ever  since  that  fatal  lapse  ! 

I  came  back  yesterday  and  found  that  Madeline  had  had  a 
violent  attack  of  influenza  to  amuse  her  during  my  absence. 
All  beg  to  be  remembered  to  you.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  see  you 
amongst  us  again  for  I  quite  miss  you. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Pamela  Campbell. 

The  suspensory  veto  placed  on  the  gold  cross  did  not  long 
delay  matters.  Madeline  Campbell  went  to  stay  with  her 
relatives  in  England  soon  afterwards.  The  engagement  was 
made  and  sanctioned,  and  two  months  later  her  mother  writes 
to  the  future  father-in-law : 

Stillorgan, 
July  12/60. 

Dear  Lord  Leconfield, — Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter, 
it  has  made  me  very  happy  that  Madeline  should  have  been  so 
warmly  welcomed  among  you  all.  I  know  you  will  love  her 
for  she  is  most  loveable  and  I  trust  her  in  perfect  confidence  to 
your  son,  whom  I  liked  so  very  much  from  the  first  day  of  our 
acquaintance,  indeed  I  think  our  affection  was  mutual.  I  might 
fancy  I  had  been  his  first  love  and  that  he  jilted  me  rather, 
in  favour  of  Madeline,  but  I  forgive  him.  I  do  not  wonder  you 
prize  him,  he  is  so  good  and  pleasant. 
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I  suppose  you  know  Madeline  has  no  fortune.  I  have  had 
rather  a  struggling  life  of  many  trials.  I  became  a  widow  ten 
years  ago,  and  I  have  much  to  thank  God  for,  in  that  He  enabled 
me  to  bring  up  my  many  children  upon  less  than  six  hundred 
a  year,  on  my  death  the  girls  will  each  have  fifty  pounds  a  year 
and  that  is  all !  So  you  must  be  content  with  Madeline’s  good 
qualities  as  her  portion. 

Believe  me  ever,  dear  Lord  Leconfield, 

Yours  truly, 

Pamela  Campbell. 

They  were  married  on  the  16th  of  October.  Percy  Wyndham 
then  acquired  the  long  lease  of  the  house,  44  Belgrave  Square, 
which  remained  their  London  residence  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
and  in  which  their  five  children  were  all  born.  In  August  of  that 
year  his  uncle  Sir  Henry  Wyndham  died  without  issue,  and  the 
Cockermouth  and  Egremont  estates  returned  to  the  elder  branch. 
Sir  Henry  had  been  for  some  years  Member  of  Parliament  for 
West  Cumberland.  As  ‘  a  good  landlord,  a  fine  old  English 
gentleman  and  a  Waterloo  hero,  he  had  won  the  respect  of  those 
who  differed  from  him  in  politics  ’ ;  and  when  the  seat  was  vacated 
by  his  death,  his  nephew  Percy,  for  whose  portion  those  estates 
were  then  destined,  was  returned  in  his  place  without  opposition. 
He  sat  in  Parliament  for  that  constituency  for  twenty-five  years. 

Such  were  the  origins,  such  the  surroundings  and  circum¬ 
stances  from  and  into  which  George  Wyndham  entered  the  world. 
Their  relevance  to  his  own  life,  the  way  in  which  they  moulded 
his  character  and  shaped  his  career,  is  not  hard  to  understand, 
and  is  material  towards  any  understanding  of  him  which  shall 
be  either  sympathetic  or  intelligent.  For  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  among  potent  and  curiously  mixed  and  crossed 
traditions.  Of  many  of  these  he  was  very  conscious,  but  all  were, 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  part  of  himself. 
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George  Wyndham,  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  of  Percy 
and  Madeline  Wyndham,  was  born  on  29  August  1863.  A  letter 
from  Lady  Campbell  to  her  son-in-law  when  she  got  the  news 
has  been  preserved  and  preserves  its  freshness. 

My  Dearly  Beloved, — How  your  letter  rejoiced  me,  and  how 
thankful  I  felt  that  all  had  gone  on  so  well  and  how  I  sympathise 
with  your  suffering.  I  am  sure  you  did  miss  me  in  what  the 
French  call  le  mauvais  quart  cTheure  in  that  horrid  little  room 
that  always  puts  me  in  mind  how  very  hard  we  prayed  together 
last  year  !  I  hope  to  hear  that  dear  beloved  girl  is  going  on 
satisfactorily.  You  deserved  a  boy  for  having  so  very  graciously 
received  the  girl  last  year  !  Who  is  it  like  ? 

God  bless  you  my  dear  son. 

Your  affectionate 

Pamela  Campbell. 

The  Wyndhams  had  not  then,  or  for  several  years  to  come, 
any  country  house  of  their  own.  When  not  in  London  the 
children  were  much  at  Petworth,  where  their  grandfather,  until 
his  death  in  1869,  was  always  eager  to  have  them  with  him. 
The  great  house  with  its  treasures  of  art,  the  stables  and  the 
immense  park  with  the  South  Downs  for  background,  made  a 
romantic  setting  for  the  life  of  the  nurseries.  The  children  were 
given  ponies  of  their  own  to  ride  as  soon  as  they  could  possibly  sit 
them.  It  was  a  happy  life,  without  any  unusual  event.  Percy 
Wyndham  was  a  careful  and  devoted  father,  and  Mrs.  Wyndham 
a  mother  who  lavished  love  on  her  children  which  was  repaid 
in  full  measure.  Mary,  the  eldest  child,  was  a  year  older  than 
George ;  Guy,  who  came  next  him,  a  year  and  a  half  younger. 
The  other  two  girls,  Madeline  and  Pamela,  born  in  1869  and 
1871,  came  after  a  gap  which,  though  not  long  in  years,  means 
the  difference  of  a  generation  in  the  swiftly  moving  life  of 
childhood  ;  they  were  4  the  babies  ’  :  and  while  the  affection 
given  and  returned  was  in  their  case  no  less  strong — there  never 
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was  a  more  loving  or  more  wholly  united  family — the  three 
elder  children  made  a  little  inner  group  of  their  own.  They 
were  inseparable  ;  they  shared  not  only  nurses  and  governesses, 
but  all  their  own  occupations  and  amusements.  In  London, 
quiet  and  uncrowded  then  by  comparison  with  what  it  is  now, 
there  was  scope  for  healthy  open-air  life.  The  big  garden  of 
Belgrave  Square  made  a  delightful  playground  where  there  was 
no  lack  of  playfellows.  Lady  Wemyss  remembers  how  she  and 
her  brothers  used  to  rush  out  into  it  when  released  from  nursery 
lessons  and  be  hailed  with  joyful  shouts  of  ‘  The  Wyndhams  ! 
the  Wyndhams  !  5  from  the  other  children  there  ;  and  how  in 
their  games  she,  as  not  only  the  eldest  but  the  strongest  and 
swiftest  footed  of  the  three,  used  to  take  the  lead. 

There  were  other  scenes  and  episodes  equally  vivid.  Both 
parents  belonged  to  large  families,  and  the  children  could  later 
count  up  no  less  than  fifty-eight  first-cousins.  There  were  the 
innumerable  Wyndhams  in  England  ;  there  was,  on  both  sides, 
the  immense  Irish  connection,  FitzGeralds,  Mayos,  Clanwilliams, 
and  scores  of  others.  The  ramifications  of  kindred  were  endless, 
and  the  coming  and  going  among  them  perpetual. 

Politics  during  the  long  period  (1859-1865)  of  the  Palmerston 
Ministry  were  quiescent ;  the  machinery  of  government  ran 
almost  of  itself,  and  Members  of  Parliament  who  were  not 
actually  in  office — even,  perhaps,  those  who  were — did  not  find 
their  Parliamentary  duties  either  fatiguing  or  absorbing.  Hunting 
bulked  very  largely  in  English  social  life.  Percy  Wyndham 
was  a  keen  follower  of  it ;  and  George,  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  was  initiated  into  it  very  early.  One  winter  was 
spent  by  the  family  when  he  was  a  child  at  a  hunting-lodge 
near  Market  Harborough  ;  he  remembered  gazing  with  mingled 
delight  and  awe  at  fences  which  even  from  the  back  of  his  pony 
he  could  not  nearly  see  over.  Another,  three  years  later,  was 
passed  at  Hyferes  and  was  his  first  introduction  to  France  and 
the  South.  The  Ellises — Mrs.  Ellis  was  one  of  Mrs.  Wyndham’s 
sisters — were  settled  there  on  account  of  Major  Ellis’s  health. 
More  than  five-and-thirty  years  later  George,  writing  to  one  of 
his  Ellis  cousins,  says  with  touching  simplicity : 

‘  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  Fathers  and  Mothers  ever  gave 
their  children  so  much  as  our  Fathers  and  Mothers  gave  us.  We 
just  took  Isel  and  Hy6res  as  if  it  was  our  right  as  children.  But 
I  only  now  see — hampered  as  I  am  by  the  duties  of  middle-age 
— how  splendid  was  the  love  that  our  Fathers  and  Mothers  gave 
to  us  when  they  had  as  many  calls  on  them  as  we  have  to 
answer  now. 

*  You  and  I  have  many  relations,  but  the  memories  of  Isel, 
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Hyeres  and  La  Luquette,  make  us  more  of  cousins  than  there 
ever  have  been.’ 

The  reference  made  in  this  letter  to  Isel  belongs  to  the  same 
period.  When  Mr.  Wyndham  became  Member  for  West  Cumber¬ 
land  it  became  desirable,  and  was  to  his  mind  an  obvious  duty, 
that  he  should  spend  some  portion  of  each  year  in  his  con¬ 
stituency,  so  as  to  become  acquainted  with  the  people  there  and 
with  local  affairs  and  interests.  For  this  purpose  Cockermouth 
Castle,  which  was  part  of  the  Leconfield  property,  was  put  at  his 
disposal  by  his  father.  He  and  the  family  used  to  go  there  when 
the  Parliamentary  season  was  over,  and  generally  stay  there 
for  three  or  four  months  until  winter  sent  them  south  again. 
When  Lord  Leconfield  died  in  1869,  other  arrangements  were 
made  about  Cockermouth  Castle,  and  Percy  Wyndham  then 
rented  Isel,  a  little  further  up  the  Derwent,  from  its  owner  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  for  these  autumn  residences. 

Both  were  Paradises  for  the  children,  ‘  taken,’  as  the  letter 
says,  ‘  as  if  it  was  our  right,’  accepted  unquestioningly  and 
enjoyed  rapturously.  Cockermouth  was  a  small  house,  queerly 
built  in  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  which  had  once  been 
a  place  of  strength,  stormed,  dismantled  and  left  in  ruins  by  the 
Parliamentary  troops  during  the  Civil  Wars.  The  place  and  its 
surroundings  were  full  of  romantic  associations.  Wordsworth 
was  born  there  in  1770,  ‘  much  favoured  in  my  birthplace  ’  as 
he  writes  in  ‘  The  Prelude.’  The  description  given  there  of  ‘  the 
fairest  of  all  rivers,’  ‘  winding  among  grassy  holms,’  with  its 
*  alder  shades  and  rocky  falls,’  its  ‘  fords  and  shallows,’  that 
‘  sent  a  voice  that  flowed  along  my  dreams,’  is  familiar  to  all 
lovers  of  English  poetry.  A  year  or  two  later,  Gilpin  in  his 
Observations  notes  that  the  Derwent  ‘  now  enters  a  country 
where  all  its  accompaniments  are  soft  and  lovely.  Among  other 
places  it  visits  the  noble  and  picturesque  ruins  of  Cockermouth 
Castle,  under  the  walls  of  which  it  glides.’  This  anticipates 
Wordsworth’s  more  intimate  and  impassioned  description — 

When  he  had  left  the  mountains  and  received 
On  his  smooth  breast  the  shadow  of  those  towers 
That  yet  survive,  a  shattered  monument 
Of  feudal  sway,  the  bright  blue  river  passed 
Along  the  margin  of  our  terrace  walk. 

The  children  used  to  sit  by  their  mother  while  she  painted, 
or  listen  to  her  reading  Malory’s  Morte  cTArthur  to  them, 
their  first  childish  initiation  into  romance.  The  two  boys 
had  little  suits  of  armour,  helmet,  breastplate  and  partisan, 
still  extant,  which  were  the  furniture  for  endless  adventure. 
There  is  a  pretty  story  of  Dicky  Doyle  arriving  one  day  on  a 
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visit,  and  as  he  came  up  the  avenue,  seeing  among  a  drift  of 
autumn  leaves  two  knights  and  a  damsel  being  impersonated, 
Mary  Wyndham  in  a  red  skirt,  George  and  Guy  in  their  armour. 
He  never  forgot  it. 

When  George  was  about  seven,  Mr.  Wyndham  took  all  three 
children  to  the  Crystal  Palace.  They  found  when  they  got 
there  that  a  matinee  performance  of  Hamlet  was  being  given. 
They  implored  their  father  to  take  them  in.  This  he  could  do  only 
for  a  short  time,  as  he  had  to  return  for  a  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  fond  of  recalling  the  children’s  excitement. 
In  spite  of  his  endeavour  to  keep  them  seated  and  the  annoyed 
remonstrances  of  those  in  the  rear,  the  whole  three  popped  up 
like  Jack-in-the-box  whenever  the  Ghost  appeared.  With  the 
promise  to  bring  them  again  soon,  he  managed  to  get  them  out 
of  the  theatre,  but  their  imagination  was  intoxicated,  and  they 
were  lost  to  the  actual  world.  Taking  two  by  the  hand  he  would 
drag  them  a  few  yards  and  return  for  the  third,  and  thus  at  length 
got  them  to  their  carriage.  The  children  were  beyond  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  occasionally  when  catching  one  another’s  eye  they  would 
mutter  the  first  words  of  the  Ghost,  “Mark  me.”  They  were 
almost  wrord-perfect  in  the  play  by  the  time  they  again  were 
taken  to  see  it  in  full. 

The  opening  scenes  of  Hamlet  were  made  more  real  to  them 
by  their  familiarity  as  children  with  Deal  Castle,  then  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  their  father’s  friend  Admiral  Lord  Clanwilliam,  where 
they  had  often  stayed.  The  moat,  the  cannon  on  the  ramparts 
with  their  cannonballs  piled  in  pyramids  beside  them,  the  long 
telescope  mounted  on  a  tripod  in  the  library  through  which  they 
used  to  watch  the  Goodwin  Sands  and  the  shipping  in  the 
Downs,  were  a  potent  stimulus  to  childish  imagination.  Deal 
was  Elsinore  ;  they  were  never  tired  of  acting  that  scene,  taking 
the  parts  in  turn.  When  George  in  later  years  became  Member 
for  Dover,  old  associations  were  recalled. 

Echoes  of  the  larger  world  and  of  public  affairs  reached  them, 
for  they  were  from  their  earliest  years  admitted  to  all  the  interests 
of  their  parents  ;  but  they  came  through  the  iridescent  haze  in 
which  childhood  is  passed,  and  the  murmur  of  the  outer  sea 
only  reached  them  faintly  in  their  sheltered  home  and  their  own 
absorbing  occupations.  Children  live  in  a  vain  show,  among 
different  realities.  One  afternoon  in  London  in  1872  they 
remember  being  suddenly  called  in  from  playing  in  the  Belgrave 
Square  Garden  by  some  one  who  spoke  in  a  strange  hushed  voice 
and  refused  all  explanation  until  they  were  in  the  house.  There 
they  were  told  of  the  murder  of  their  uncle  Lord  Mayo,  Viceroy 
of  India  ;  and  the  matter  was  still  beyond  their  comprehension, 
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Their  father  had  been  for  six  months  or  so  in  India  not  long 
before,  as  his  brother-in-law’s  guest,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
his  Viceroyalty,  but  this  was  for  the  children  only  one  of  the 
unaccountable  things  that  grown-up  people  did  ;  as  was  the 
death  of  their  grandmother  Lady  Campbell  at  Belgrave  Square 
during  Mr.  Wyndham’s  visit  to  India.  Their  grandfather,  old 
Lord  Leconfield,  had  died  a  little  before.  Petworth  did  not  now 
bulk  so  largely  in  the  children’s  life,  and  the  exchange  from 
Cockermouth  Castle  to  Isel  was  made  after  Mr.  Wyndham’s 
return  from  his  Indian  tour.  It  was  at  Isel  that  the  Alsatian 
governess  woke  them  up  on  a  beautiful  still  night  in  the  late 
autumn  of  1870  and  took  them  out  to  see  a  wonderful  display 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  telling  them,  in  awed  excitement  which 
they  fully  shared,  that  it  was  the  burning  of  Paris  which  was 
being  reflected  in  the  flaming  sky. 

So  childhood  passed  and  schooldays  began.  It  had  been  a 
thoroughly  happy  childhood,  surrounded  with  love  and  all  good 
influences,  in  a  home  distinguished  by  wide  culture  no  less  than 
by  high  principle  and  the  finest  standards  of  honour.  It  will  be 
seen  later  with  what  vigilant  love,  with  what  patient  wisdom, 
with  what  pride  and  devotion  his  father  watched  and  guarded 
George’s  progress.  Between  his  mother  and  him  sympathy  and 
confidence  were  complete  ;  until  the  end  of  his  life  they  were 
like  lovers,  and  her  heart  was  his  home.  But  he  was  not  home- 
spoiled,  and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  school,  it  was 
a  new  experience  which,  like  any  new  experience,  he  grasped 
eagerly  and  enjoyed  thoroughly. 

The  following  pages  give  his  brother  Guy’s  recollections  of  the 
preparatory  school  to  which  George  went  in  the  autumn  of  1874, 
and  where  his  brother  joined  him  a  term  later.  The  two  had  till 
then  never  been  separated,  and  the  difference  in  age  was  now  for 
the  first  time  felt  and  resented.  Guy  promptly  became  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  governess’s  control,  and  the  decision  that  the  two  boys 
should  return  to  school  together  was  heartily  endorsed  by  both 
boy  and  governess.  Indeed,  the  governess  had  had  little  chance 
in  the  contest,  for  Mrs.  Horsenail,  who  had  been  the  children’s 
nurse,  was  now  the  housekeeper  and  married  to  the  butler. 
If  rations  were  reduced  or  the  atmosphere  in  the  schoolroom  for 
any  reason  became  uncomfortable,  the  boy  had  only  to  escape 
to  the  housekeeper’s  room  to  receive  the  most  cordial  of  welcomes. 
Every  possible  delicacy  was  fetched  from  the  stillroom,  and  a 
sumptuous  tea  prepared.  Mrs.  Forbes  (late  Horsenail),  with  a  fine 
disregard  of  the  many  spankings  she  had  administered  but  a  few 
years  previously,  would  then  enlarge  on  her  favourite  theme,  the 
impossibility  that  any  governess  should  ever  understand  a  boy. 
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This  school  was  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Chittenden’s  at  The  Grange, 
Hoddesden,  in  Hertfordshire.  Arthur  Balfour,  with  whom  George 
Wyndham  was  to  be  so  closely  associated  later  in  political  life 
as  well  as  in  intimate  friendship,  had  been  there  before  going  to 
Eton,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Mr.  Chittenden’s  pupils 
distinguished  themselves  later  in  Parliamentary  life.  He  fostered 
this  as  an  ambition  among  them.  Many  years  later  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  dining  at  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  goodly 
company  of  those  of  them  who  were  in  Parliament,  including 
Mr.  Balfour  himself,  then  Prime  Minister,  and  several  members 
of  his  Government. 

George’s  first  letters  are  full  of  the  absorbing  interest  he  found, 
not  only  in  the  games  and  society  of  the  boys,  but  also  in  the 
work.  Everything  from  a  game  of  hockey  to  starting  the  constru¬ 
ing  of  Xenophon  is  described  as  ‘  great  fun.’  The  food  and  the 
routine  of  the  life  were  monotonous,  but  eminently  wholesome. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chittenden  were  strict  disciplinarians ;  no  excuse  for 
an  infringement  of  rules,  least  of  all  ignorance,  was  accepted  ; 
but  they  were  a  most  loveable  family,  and  this  official  attitude 
only  enhanced  the  appreciation  of  their  kindness  when  they 
unbent,  out  of  hours. 

Two  pretty  and  charming  daughters,  Carrie  and  May,  were 
just  old  enough  to  help  in  teaching  the  younger  pupils.  There 
was  great  rivalry  among  the  boys  for  their  favour,  and  the  school 
was  about  equally  divided  as  to  their  merits. 

The  school  was  far  behind  Cheams  and  Hawtreys  then,  and 
still  more  behind  the  schools  of  to-day,  in  the  organisation  of 
games,  but  in  work  it  was  excellent.  The  scope  was  limited,  but 
the  grounding  so  thorough  that  the  work  for  the  first  year  or  two 
at  a  public  school  seemed  child’s  play  and  could  be  tackled  with 
a  facility  perhaps  dangerous  for  further  effort. 

The  mode  of  punishment  was  also  characteristic.  The  birch 
was  reserved  for  shameful  offences  only,  and  if  resorted  to  also 
entailed  expulsion  from  the  school.  For  correction  the  cane  had 
been  discarded,  and  the  instrument  selected  was  a  piece  of  heavy 
leather  strap,  like  a  horse-trace,  about  a  foot  long  and  nearly 
half  an  inch  thick,  called  the  Spatter.  To  stand  up  to  it  was  a 
lesson  in  self-control  for  the  boy.  It  was  used  freely.  ‘  You 
know  Bill,  who  used  to  play  in  the  Square  with  us  ?  Well,  he’s 
here,  and  gets  spatted  regularly,  three  a  day  and  sometimes 
more.’  Nerves  were  not  so  scientifically  considered  in  those 
days  as  now.  / 

The  autumn  holidays  continued  to  be  spent  at  Isel  until  1877  ; 
but  in  1874  Mr.  Wyndham  rented  Wilbury  House,  ten  miles 
from  Salisbury,  from  the  owner  Sir  Edward  Malet.  This  was 
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the  Wyndhams’  home  for  eleven  years.  It  was  a  large,  plain, 
comfortable  house  in  a  beautiful  country  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs, 
with  ample  scope  for  hunting  as  well  as  for  shooting  and  some 
trout-fishing.  They  were  all  very  fond  of  it,  and  would  gladly 
have  settled  there  permanently  ;  but  the  owner  would  not  sell. 
As  it  was,  Mr.  Wyndham  became  more  and  more  attached  to 
Wiltshire,  and  ‘  fell  under  the  spell  of  the  open  spaces.’  He  took 
a  full  part  in  all  county  duties  and  activities,  and  was  for  the  last 
years  of  his  residence  there  Master  of  the  Tedworth  Hounds. 
Clouds,  the  house  which  he  built  for  himself  later,  was  some 
five-and-twenty  miles  further  west,  in  surroundings  of  much 
greater  natural  beauty. 

George  left  Mr.  Chittenden’s  and  entered  at  Eton  at  Easter 
1877  and  took  remove.  His  brother  followed  him  there  at  the 
end  of  the  same  year. 

Both  boys  were  at  Mr.  R.  H.  A.  Mitchell’s  house  and  shared 
the  same  room.  Mike,  as  their  tutor  was  affectionately  called, 
was  without  any  great  pretensions  to  scholarship  ;  but  he  was 
one  of  Hornby’s  main  assistants  in  making  games,  no  less  than 
learning,  part  of  a  public  school  education.  An  expert  at  many 
games,  he  was  particularly  interested  in  cricket  and  was  the 
coach  of  the  eleven,  and  about  this  time  his  house  attained  a 
pre-eminence  in  games,  with  the  exception  of  rowing,  which  it 
maintained  for  years.  To  all  who  knew  him,  Mike  remains  a 
perfect  example  of  the  English  gentleman,  an  ideal  of  all  that 
is  wholesome  and  straight,  and  of  a  kindly  courtesy  that  no  boy 
could  resist. 

A  frequent  visitor  to  the  boys  at  Eton  was  the  Hon.  Richard 
Grosvenor,  ‘  Mr.  Dick  ’  and  then  ‘  Dick  ’  to  the  whole  Wyndham 
family  and  one  of  their  closest  and  most  affectionate  friends. 
He  was  always  ready  to  coach  them  in  games  or  in  anything  else. 
Dick  was  a  great  theorist,  though  in  practice,  as  revealed  by 
his  scores  at  cricket,  results  did  not  always  fulfil  expectation. 
Once  on  a  visit  to  Eton  he  was  only  allowed  to  take  the  boys  out 
on  condition  that  George  completed  his  Latin  verses  by  the 
evening.  It  was  decided  to  do  them  on  the  river,  and  Dick 
undertook  the  job,  any  suggestions  from  the  boys  being  sternly 
rejected  by  him.  It  was  then  thought  that  the  authorities  might 
be  surprised  at  the  unusual  excellence  of  the  composition  and 
all  three  set  to  work  purposely  to  distribute  a  few  mistakes  to 
make  it  appear  more  genuine,  but  alas  !  they  had  not  counted 
on  the  number  of  unintentional  errors  Dick  had  already  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  authorities  were  indeed  surprised,  but  not  in 
the  way  the  boys  anticipated. 

At  Eton  George  was,  as  his  letters  home  show,  very  happy. 
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‘  It’s  a  lovely  place,’  he  says  in  the  first  of  them,  and  this  is  the 
tone  throughout.  He  was  not  specially  distinguished  in  games 
or  in  bookwork,  but  in  both  he  did  quite  creditably.  He  played 
for  his  house  at  football,  and  got  his  colours  in  1880.  He  was 
Secretary  of  the  Debating  Society.  ‘  I  get  on  well  personally 
with  Austen-Leigh,  but  he  says  I’m  sleepy.  He  is  very  fond  of 
Greek  iambics,  which  I  have  never  done  in  my  life.  I  have  begun 
“  Pickwick  ”  again.’  ‘  I  am  already,’  he  writes  at  the  beginning  of 
his  last  term,  ‘  beginning  to  feel  melancholy  about  leaving  ’  ; 
he  was  then  second  in  his  house,  and  ‘  felt  such  a  swell.’' 

At  Christmas  1880  he  left  Eton  to  read  with  a  tutor,  Mr.  Bell, 
at  Limpsfield,  preparatory  to  going  up  to  Oxford ;  this  was 
what  his  father  wished  ;  himself  having  gone  into  the  Army 
from  Eton  without  any  University  education,  he  knew  the  dis¬ 
advantages  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  doing  so.  But  George 
did  not  take  kindly  to  this  new  occupation.  He  frankly  hated 
the  place,  the  other  pupils,  and  the  close  hours  of  study.  ‘  Bell’s 
is  only  a  place  for  cramming  at,’  he  writes  to  his  father  when  he 
had  been  there  less  than  three  weeks.  ‘  If  you  can  let  me  come 
back  when  Guy  does,  a  week  before  Easter,  then  I  could  matricu¬ 
late  from  home  (Bell  says  I  can  do  it  now),  and  then  send  me 
somewhere  else  in  the  Summer,  anywhere  else.  If  you  think 
of  this,  I  really  will  work  here  till  then.’  Mr.  Wyndham  wisely 
did  not  press  the  point.  A  University  education  might  possibly 
have  given  George  that  scholarly  habit  of  mind  which,  with  all 
his  brilliance  and  his  devotion  to  literature,  he  lacked.  This 
he  knew  and  often  deplored  in  later  years  ;  but  it  was  the  regret, 
as  he  himself  acknowledged,  of  not  having  been  able  both  to 
have  his  cake  and  eat  it  which  is  common  to  human  nature. 
And  more  likely  it  would  have  been  a  wasted  period  in  his  life  : 
he  would  either  have  fretted,  or  given  way  to  idleness.  For 
any  one,  too,  who  thought  of  taking  up  the  Army  as  a  serious 
profession,  it  was  no  small  discouragement  and  annoyance  to 
find  himself,  on  joining  it  from  the  University,  the  junior  for 
service  purposes  to  officers  several  years  younger,  and  in  several 
ways  less  educated  and  less  experienced  than  himself. 

He  left  accordingly  before  Easter,  and  first  spent  two  months 
in  Paris,  during  which  he  picked  up  a  good  working  acquaintance 
with  the  French  language.  Perhaps  he  also  began  in  a  small 
way  his  acquaintance  with  French  literature,  of  which  he  was 
in  later  life  a  great  reader  and  an  ardent  admirer.  Le  Monde 
oil  Von  s’ennuie  was  just  then  in  the  first  burst  of  its  prodigious 
success  at  the  Comedie  Fran£aise,  and  he  went  to  see  it  repeatedly. 
On  his  return  to  England  in  June  he  settled  down  to  read  for 
Sandhurst  with  Mr.  Faithful,  an  Army  tutor  of  high  repute,  at 
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Storrington  in  Sussex.  Timmy  Paulet,  afterwards  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  was  there  for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  two  boys 
had  plenty  of  amusement  in  the  intervals  of  their  work.  Petworth 
was  within  a  ride,  and  he  often  went  over  there  on  visits.  Hunting 
was  by  then,  as  it  remained  afterwards,  his  favourite  sport.  At 
Storrington  there  was  a  pack  of  harriers,  and  he  had  a  fall  and 
broke  his  arm  one  day  when  he  was  out  with  them.  There  were 
no  other  misadventures.  In  the  intervals  of  his  amusements  he 
managed  to  do  sufficient  reading  :  for  he  passed  the  preliminary 
Army  test  easily,  and  in  December  1881  came  out  eighth  on  the 
list  in  the  final  examination  and  entered  Sandhurst.  The  next 
year  was  spent  there.  He  was  rather  mortified  at  being  only 
fourth  in  the  riding  competition.  In  February  1883  he  was 
gazetted  to  the  Coldstream  Guards. 

His  brother  Guy  had  followed  as  fast  on  his  heels  as  the 
difference  of  their  ages  allowed.  He  succeeded  George  in  his 
year  at  Sandhurst  as  Under-Officer  of  the  First  Division  ;  and 
in  1884  he  joined  the  16th  Lancers. 

Neither  Eton  nor  Sandhurst  had  loosened  in  the  least  the 
intimacy  or  the  delight  of  home  life.  Wilbury  was  still  the 
centre  from  which  all  other  interests  radiated  and  to  which  they 
returned.  There  was  regular  hunting  in  winter,  cricket  matches 
against  the  teams  of  neighbouring  villages  in  summer,  abundance 
of  neighbours,  a  constant  stream  of  friends  from  the  innumerable 
cousinhood  and  from  many  other  quarters. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  took  special  delight  in  the  society  of  artists. 
She  had  herself  a  deep  love  of  art,  and  an  appreciation  of  all  in 
it  that  was  best ;  drawing  and  painting  were  her  favourite 
occupations  ;  she  had  vivid  imagination,  a  natural  and  untutored 
sense  of  design,  and  a  faultless  instinct  for  colour  hardly  equalled 
among  amateurs  except  by  Lady  Waterford.  She  was  always 
drawing  for  the  children.  Her  work  both  in  oil  and  in  water¬ 
colour,  as  in  later  years  in  enamel,  was  remarkable.  So  was  her 
dramatic  sense.  The  initiation  of  the  children  into  the  delights 
of  dramatic  representation  and  production  came  naturally. 
They  were  always  taken  to  Irving’s  productions  of  Shakespeare 
at  the  Lyceum  ;  and  their  own  versions  produced  at  Wilbury 
in  successive  years,  of  The  Tempest,  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ,  and  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  stand  out  in  memory  as  the 
greatest  and  most  fascinating  of  young  delights.  It  was  through 
these  that  George  was  smitten  with  the  love  of  Shakespeare 
which  developed  into  enthusiasm  and  into  serious  study,  and 
which  expanded  over  the  Elizabethan  age  and  the  whole  later 
Renaissance.  It  bore  fruit  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare’s  Poems, 
in  his  essays  on  the  Springs  of  Romance,  on  North’s  Plutarch, 
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and  on  other  cognate  subjects.  But  of  these  there  will  be  more 
to  be  said  later.  Something  may  be  added  at  this  point  about 
the  Wilbury  productions,  which  were  so  large  an  element  in  his 
boyhood  and  which  gave  the  colour  and  tone  to  one  side  of  his 
whole  life. 

The  acting  company  consisted  in  the  main  of  the  five  Wyndham 
children,  their  cousin  Geraldine  Selby-Smith,  and  two  others 
who  were  almost  children  of  the  house,  Philip  and  Margaret 
Burne-Jones.  The  acquaintance  between  the  Wyndham  and 
the  Burne-Jones  families  had  begun  as  early  as  1872.  It  ripened 
fast  into  warm  affection  and  lifelong  friendship. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  was  chief  scene-painter  and  designer ;  in 
performances  she  took  occasional  parts  such  as  that  of  Juliet’s 
Nurse,  but  only  such  as  allowed  of  the  words  of  her  part  being 
pinned  on  the  inside  of  a  large  fan  which  she  carried.  Stage  and 
properties  were  home-made.  The  girls’  German  governess  was 
a  capable  and  tireless  assistant.  She  was  a  great  acquisition. 
With  her  national  thoroughness  and  admiration  of  Shakespeare 
she  threw  herself  into  her  parts  with  immense  vigour  and  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  any  self-consciousness  ;  her  greatest  success 
was  the  impersonation  of  Caliban. 

This  governess,  Fraulein  Schneider  (Frawlein  as  Mr.  Wyndham 
persistently  called  her  until  the  end  of  his  life),  had  been  with 
them  since  George  and  Guy  went  to  Eton.  She  had  been  with 
another  family  who  lived  in  Belgrave  Square  and  she  confessed 
that  she  had  then  had  strict  orders  not  to  let  her  charges  play 
with  4  those  wild  Wyndham  children.’  Such  an  admission  was  a 
sure  testimonial  for  favour  with  her  new  charges,  and  indeed  she 
spent  most  of  the  remainder  of  her  life  with  the  family,  the 
beloved  and  devoted  friend  of  three  generations.  She  returned 
to  Germany  in  1912  to  help  her  sister  who  was  a  schoolmistress 
in  Cologne.  In  the  war  she  bore  a  double  burden  of  sorrow,  and 
did  not  survive  it. 

In  the  little  troupe,  Madeline  and  Pamela  Wyndham  were 
only  of  an  age  to  take  small  parts,  such  as  those  of  pages  and 
fairies,  with  few,  if  any,  lines  to  say.  Consequently,  in  addition 
to  a  leading  role  each  actor  had  to  take  several  minor  parts. 
George  is  recorded  as  having  doubled  the  parts  of  Mercutio  and 
Paris  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  of  Prospero  and  Trinculo  in 
The  Tempest ;  in  the  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  he  played 
Pyramus  to  his  brother  Guy’s  Thisbe.  He  had  no  lack  of 
versatility. 

The  audience  consisted  only  of  visitors  that  might  be  staying 
in  the  house,  and  the  servants,  indoor  and  outdoor.  The  former 
had  no  need  to  trust  to  the  actors  to  elucidate  the  plots  and 
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‘  found  consolation  for  the  extremely  long  waits  between  the 
Acts  by  seeing  a  lovely  and  truly  young  Juliet  in  Mary  Wyndham, 
and  an  Ariel  as  pretty  as  Shakespeare  himself  could  have 
imagined  in  Margaret  Burne-Jones.’  What  the  servants  made 
of  it  all  is  more  doubtful.  Thompson,  the  Irish  valet,  who  had 
been  a  whipper-in  to  harriers  in  his  youth,  was  a  safe  shot  and 
an  all-round  sportsman,  and  was  the  mentor  and  guide  of  the 
boys  in  all  out-door  games  and  pursuits,  was  once  asked  what  he 
thought  of  The  Tempest.  He  looked  confused  as  if  he  thought  he 
might  have  been  detected  laughing  in  the  wrong  place,  and  then 
recalling  the  scene  where  Stephano  comes  on  Trinculo  and 
Caliban,  he  replied  :  ‘  Well,  when  I  saw  Mast  her  George  and 
Mamselle  under  the  rug  together,  I  couldn’t  help  laffing.’ 

The  first  two  years  of  George  Wyndham’s  service  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards  give  little  to  chronicle.  He  drank  deep  of 
the  cup  of  young  life,  ‘  taking  it  as  if  it  was  his  right.’  lie 
was,  in  the  vivid  phrase  of  a  lifelong  friend  of  his  who  was  a 
girl  then,  ‘  outrageously  handsome,’  and  ‘  like  some  prince  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.''  Among  the  social  class  to  which  he 
belonged  there  were  two  streams  of  tendency,  one  to  dress  well, 
the  other  to  dress  anyhow.  He  followed  the  former.  When 
he  entered  Parliament  later,  he  was  singled  out  at  once  as 
the  best  looking  and  the  best  dressed  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  that  description  clung  to  him  for  many  years, 
partly  from  mere  habit  in  continuing  to  use  the  old  label, 
partly  because  his  physical  beauty,  though  it  took  a  stronger  and 
more  virile  cast  as  he  advanced  in  life,  remained  unimpaired 
until  the  end.  ‘  George  Wyndham’s  good  looks,’  a  friend  wrote 
of  him  long  after,  4  were  of  a  kind  to  take  one’s  breath  away. 
As  he  sat  his  horse  at  a  meet  or  passed  through  a  public  place, 
people’s  eyes  followed  him  ;  and  this  grace  of  person  remained 
with  him  to  the  last,  only  rarer  and  finer,  if  more  wistful,  for  the 
years.’ 

It  was  a  time  when  life  was,  for  the  class  to  which  he  belonged, 
easier,  better  organised,  and  more  brilliant  than  it  had  been  for 
a  hundred  years  or  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  He  lived  eagerly 
in  that  world  every  moment,  plunging  into  the  gaieties  of  the 
London  season,  hunting  and  riding  with  the  drag  whenever  he 
could  get  leave,  and  leave  was  not  then  difficult  to  get,  joining 
in  the  wit  and  escapades  of  the  bevy  of  young  men  who  formed 
the  staff  of  the  Sporting  Times,  yet  finding  time  to  read  largely 
and  widely,  and  enlarging  not  only  his  social  but  his  intellectual 
experience ;  feeling  keenly  the  honour  and  the  pride  of  his 
profession,  and  anxious  for  the  opportunity  of  exercising  it  in 
action. 
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In  November  1884  the  Expedition  for  the  relief  of  Khartoum 
was  being  prepared.  He  volunteered  for  it,  but  unsuccessfully. 
Only  a  small  contingent  was  taken  from  each  Guard  and  Cavalry 
Regiment  to  form  the  Camel  Corps  ;  and  for  a  subaltern  recently 
joined  there  was  no  chance.  But  he  had  not  long  to  wait.  On 
the  2nd  January,  1885,  he  writes  to  his  mother  from  Eaton — 
where  ‘  we  were  to  have  ridden  to-day,  but  the  frost,  alas,  has 
begun  again ;  I  am  quite  sure  I  do  not  like  Gothic  architecture,’ — 
about  the  details  just  received  of  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Abu  Klea  :  ‘  Airlie  is  very  lucky,  as  “  slightly  wounded  ”  never 
means  much  and  yet  it  helps  to  make  his  profession  appear  a 
serious  one.  It  always  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  all  soldiers 
should  not  be  wounded  sometimes,  since  a  soldier  in  Shakespeare 
or  any  other  poet  is  always  a  person  who  bears  a  hundred  scars.’ 

Within  three  weeks,  when  he  was  hunting  at  Brackley,  a 
telegram  came  for  him  to  return  at  once  ;  his  battalion  was 
under  orders  for  Egypt. 

There  was  little  time  for  leave  and  farewells,  for  the  embarka¬ 
tion  was  on  the  19th  of  February.  The  family  saw  him  march 
from  Wellington  Barracks  to  entrain  for  Gravesend  to  embark 
on  the  ‘  Manora.’  A  letter  written  to  him  by  his  father  that  day 
after  the  leave-taking,  a  fine  expression  of  feeling  from  one  so 
naturally  reserved,  was  kept  by  George  for  his  lifetime,  and  after 
his  death  was  found  by  his  son  Percy,  placed  with  his  most 
treasured  belongings.  It  may  be  given  here  and  is  best  given 
without  comment. 

44  Belgrave  Square,  S.W., 
February  19  th  1885. 

My  Own  Dearest,  Dearest  Boy, — I  must  say  once  how 
deeply  I  love  you.  I  cannot  express  how  I  feel  that  my  whole 
being  is  filled  with  eager  tender  love  for  you.  One  cannot  say  this 
speaking  but  I  should  never  forgive  myself  if  I  had  not  told  you. 
I  know  you  feel  all  you  give  up  in  going  away,  but  these 
occasions  lift  one  up  above  all  the  petty  accidents  of  Time  and 
Space  and  leave  Love  and  Duty  standing  as  they  will  stand  for 
ever.  This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  sometimes,  ‘  After  all 
nothing  matters  ’ ;  the  dust  in  front  of  our  own  door  is  all  we 
are  responsible  for.  This  is  a  blessed  thought.  You  know  how 
I  disapprove  of  the  whole  Egyptian  business,  so  like  to  tell  you 
that  I  send  you,  my  own  dear  boy,  away  quite  as  willingly  as  for 
the  justest  and  most  necessary  war  imaginable.  I  like  you  to 
know  that,  that  I  don’t  think  for  a  moment  your  most  precious 
life  thrown  away?  if  the  worst  comes',  for  sweet  Duty’s  sake. 
We  suffer  for  the  sins  and  mistakes  of  others,  as  others  in  turn 
(dreadful  thought)  suffer  and  will  suffer  for  ours,  but  judicially 
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we  are  only  responsible  for  what  we  do  or  leave  undone  ourselves. 
It  is  this  that  makes  really  great  men  like  your  Commander, 
Lord  Wolseley,  indifferent  to  risk  of  failure.  I  wish  I  could 
give  you,  dear  boy,  the  best  thing  I  have,  I  would  part  with  it 
myself  to  do  so,  my  assurance  of  the  certainty  of  life  after  death, 
and  that  you  will  see  your  loved  ones  again  whatever  happens, 
and  if,  which  God  forbid,  you  pass  from  this  plane  I  should  not 
let  it  alter  my  life  but  think  of  you  as  my  dear  George  still, 
whom  I  shall  see  again.  God  and  all  good  spirits  keep  you,  my 
darling  boy.  I  cannot  make  you  know  what  I  think  of  you,  but 
I  feel  to  have  had  such  a  son  is  not  to  have  lived  in  vain.  Dearest 
Mamma  is  writing  to  your  friend.  Any  person  or  thing  you  loved 
we  should  love,  much  more  so  loveable  a  one  as  I  am  sure  your 
friend  is.  I  know  she  has  been  a  help  to  you. 

Ever  your  devoted  Father, 

Percy  Wyndham. 

I  hope  you  get  a  good  tuck  in  at  Gravesend.  I  am  afraid  you 
will  pass  the  Downs  at  night. 

His  letters,  first  on  the  voyage,  then  from  Suakim  and  from 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  campaign  of  March,  April  and  May, 
and  from  the  camp  at  Ramleh  near  Alexandria  when  our  troops 
were  withdrawn,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  his  introduction  to  the 
realities  of  war.  ‘  I  like  campaigning  quite  as  much  as  I  expected, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal,’  he  writes  after  the  first  time  he  had 
been  under  fire,  when  the  rear  face  of  his  square  was  rolled  up 
and  the  position  was  for  a  while  very  critical.  He  was  in  several 
hot  engagements  later,  but  went  through  without  either  wound 
or  sickness.  In  one  of  them  he  took  from  an  Arab  prisoner 
‘  one  of  the  old  swords  which  I  have  wanted  for  a  long  time  ; 
it  is  three  foot  long,  made  of  steel  with  a  little  knight  in  armour 
engraved  near  the  hilt;  they  call  them  Crusader  swords.’  In 
the  middle  of  May  the  ‘  general  scuttle  ’  began.  The  battalion 
was  in  camp  at  Ramleh  for  nearly  the  whole  of  June,  in  a 
labyrinth  of  orders  and  delays  and  countermands  :  ‘  I  think  of 
St.  Louis  being  taken  a  prisoner  with  all  his  army  after  starting 
from  that  dark  church  at  Hykres.’  Then  it  was  ordered  to 
Cyprus.  It  had  lost  so  many  officers  in  different  ways  that 
George  was  put  in  command  of  a  company.  They  remained  in 
camp  up  in  the  hills  there  until  the  end  of  August,  when  the 
battalion  was  ordered  home.  His  parents  were  then  at  Aix-les- 
Bains.  *  Write  or  telegraph  directly  you  get  this  to  Mamma, 
wherever  she  may  be,  so  that  if  she  wants  to  get  back  before 
I  arrive  she  can  do  so.  I  hope  somebody  will  be  in  London, 
it  would  be  a  little  sad  to  make  a  triumphal  entry  applauded 
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by  the  house-painters  and  welcomed  by  the  drain-openers.’ 
George  landed  with  his  men  on  the  11th  of  September.  They 
were  quartered  at  Chelsea  Barracks,  and  he  resumed  the  routine 
of  duty,  the  engagements  of  society,  and  the  enjoyments  of 
town  and  country. 

That  summer  the  new  home  in  Wiltshire  was  ready  for  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  Wilbury  was  given  up.  The  land  was  at  East  Knoyle, 
eighteen  miles  west  of  Salisbury.  It  had  been  bought  by  Mr. 
Wyndham  five  years  before  ;  high,  beautifully  timbered  and 
commanding  fine  views  in  every  direction :  north  and  east  towards 
Salisbury  Plain,  and  south-westward  across  the  rich  dairy  vale 
of  the  Stour  far  into  Somerset  and  Dorset.  A  small  uninteresting 
house  stood  on  the  site  chosen  for  the  new  one  ;  it  was  originally 
called  Clowde’s  after  some  former  occupier,  but  had  become 
Clouds  as  a  mere  matter  of  simplified  spelling  ;  the  newer  name, 
now  retained,  gave  an  ingenious  touch  of  romance.  It  was  meant 
to  be  the  house  of  the  family  for  generations  to  come.  Infinite 
care  and  labour  were  spent  on  it.  The  architect  chosen  was 
Philip  Webb,  a  man  of  remarkable  personality  and  austere 
genius.  He  shrank  from  and  eluded  both  wealth  and  fame. 
But  he  stands  alongside  of  two  others  of  whom  he  succeeded  one, 
and  the  other  succeeded  him,  as  pupil  and  assistant  of  G.  W. 
Street.  Norman  Shaw  was  the  one,  William  Morris  the  other. 
Among  them  they  revolutionised  domestic  architecture  with  all 
its  subsidiary  arts  of  decoration  and  furnishing.  With  Morris 
in  particular  Webb’s  intimacy  was  lifelong,  and  their  minds 
worked  in  complete  harmony.  Morris  was  the  second  self  of 
Burne-Jones,  and  not  only  the  products  of  his  workshops,  but  he 
himself,  who  was  so  much  more  than  any  or  all  of  the  splendid 
fabrics  he  produced,  had  as  a  matter  of  course  become  known  to 
the  Wyndhams  as  soon  as  they  knew  Burne-Jones.  To  Percy 
Wyndham  Webb  commended  himself  by  a  character  which  in 
some  ways  was  akin  to  his  own  ;  by  his  direct  simplicity,  his 
painstaking  thoroughness,  his  absolute  honesty,  his  unswerving 
sense  of  honour.  Mrs.  Wyndham  brought  for  her  part  in  the 
work  her  keen  sense  of  beauty,  her  fresh  intelligence  and  over¬ 
flowing  sympathy.  Wilbury,  with  all  its  attractions,  had  no 
beauty  except  the  negative  virtue  of  being  plain  and  unosten¬ 
tatious  ;  and  it  had  been  taken,  furnished  as  it  was,  on  an 
annual  tenancy.  The  furniture  and  decoration  were  unmitigated 
early  Victorian.  Clouds  was  to  be  beautiful  inside  and  out. 
Material  for  it  had  been  gradually  gathered,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  for  years. 

Percy  Wyndham  did  not  stand  for  Parliament  at  the  General 
Election  in  the  late  autumn  of  this  year.  It  was  the  tradition 
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of  his  family  to  take  up  Parliamentary  work  as  a  duty  like 
other  duties,  but  rather  an  irksome  one ;  and  to  preserve  in  either 
House  full  independence.  During  the  twenty-five  years  in  which 
he  had  sat  for  West  Cumberland  he  won  great  esteem  as  a  private 
member,  and  did  valuable  work  on  many  Committees.  But  he 
held  his  own  principles  and  opinions  unswervingly  ;  and  they 
were  not  always  those  of  his  party.  He  represented  the  country 
interest ;  he  was  a  Protectionist  during  a  period  when  Protection 
was  in  Disraeli’s  phrase  ‘  dead  and  damned,’  and  later  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Fair  Trade  League,  and  on  its  Council. 
He  never  sought  office,  and  he  was  passed  over  for  it  in  187-1. 
In  the  critical  period  which  the  Eastern  Question  passed  through 
under  that  Administration  he  was  (with  the  old  Crimean  tradition 
of  his  youth)  strongly  pro-Turk  and  more  strongly  still  anti- 
Russian.  In  the  stormy  beginning  of  the  Liberal  Government 
which  succeeded  it,  he  voted  with  his  conscience  and  against  his 
party  on  the  question  of  Bradlaugh’s  admission  to  the  House  of 
Commons  just  as  he  would  have  done  in  the  case  of  Wilkes  one 
hundred  years  before  ;  and  he  took  a  like  independent  line  in 
the  controversy  over  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt.  In 
these  as  in  other  matters,  party  politics  were  subordinated  by 
him  to  national  interests  and  to  his  own  sense  of  what  was  right. 
When  he  retired  from  Parliament  he  had  become  a  Wiltshire 
landlord  on  his  own  account.  He  devoted  himself  to  county 
affairs  as  a  magistrate,  as  a  member  and  for  some  time  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  County  Council  after  its  creation  by  the  Act  of 
1888,  and  as  an  active  worker  in  all  matters  of  local  administra¬ 
tion  and  well-being.  He  was  a  just  and  kind  landlord,  generous 
to  his  tenant  farmers,  and  equally  vigilant  in  protecting  the  just 
claims  and  insuring  the  comfort  of  their  labourers.  At  his  death 
an  obituary  notice  spoke  in  terms  which  can  hardly  be  bettered, 
of  ‘  his  ready  sympathy,  his  wise  and  quiet  helpfulness,  his 
courteous  and  upright  life.’  He  was  naturally  passionate  ;  even 
as  late  as  his  own  youth  *  they  swore  terribly  in  Flanders,’  and 
much  later  than  that  he  would  damn  the  eyes  of  an  offending 
footman  or  gamekeeper  quite  in  the  eighteenth  century  manner  ; 
they  did  not  respect  him  the  less,  or  like  him  the  worse,  for  that. 
It  was  in  home  life,  and  among  his  own  family,  that  he  expanded 
most  fully.  But  that  hearth-fire  spread  its  light  and  warmth 
wide  ;  and  to  all  who  entered  even  its  outer  circles  there  was 
the  same  warm-hearted,  high-minded,  open-handed  hospitality. 

Clouds  was  planned  and  built  to  be  its  permanent  centre  ; 
George  was  to  succeed  him  in  it,  and  George’s  children  for  many 
generations.  It  was  decreed  otherwise.  George  only  survived 
his  father  a  little  more  than  two  years.  A  year  later,  George’s 
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only  son  fell  gloriously  in  France,  leading  his  men  into  action 
at  the  battle  of  the  Aisne. 

George  Wyndham  had  gone  out  with  his  battalion  to  Egypt 
a  boy.  Short  as  the  campaign  was,  he  returned  from  it  a  man. 
He  had  commanded  soldiers ;  men  had  fallen  by  his  side,  and  he 
had  himself  taken  his  share  in  licrcc  hand-to-hand  lighting.  He 
had  seen  the  British  square  in  which  he  wras  posted  broken  and 
rolled  up  by  a  charge  of  the  terrible  Arab  spearmen,  lie  had 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  grim  realities 
of  life. 

But  of  the  change  he,  like  others  at  the  same  age  and  in  the 
same  situation,  was  not  fully  conscious.  The  restlessness  which 
was  an  essential  part  of  his  nature  became  more  acute.  He  had 
not  found  himself ;  perhaps  indeed  (for  he  remained  a  boy  all 
his  life  in  many  ways)  he  never  quite  did.  But  for  a  year  or  more 
after  his  return,  his  restlessness  was  not  only  acute  and  incessant, 
but  was  accompanied  with  feelings  hitherto  unknown  to  him, 
of  bewilderment,  of  introspection,  even  of  sombre  melancholy. 
He  renewed  the  old  life.  But  it  was  not  the  same.  It  seemed, 
and  he  made  it,  as  full  as  ever.  There  were  his  military  duties, 
which  being  largely  matters  of  trivial  routine  did  not  give  him 
much  anchorage.  Duty  on  piquets  or  on  guard  when  his  turn 
came  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  at  St.  James’s  or  at  Windsor,  had 
little  romance  about  it  and  became  very  dull  by  repetition. 
There  were  shooting  parties  at  Clouds  and  at  Wilton  and  at 
Longford,  also  at  Stanway,  by  this  time  the  home  of  his  sister 
Mary,  who  had  married  Lord  Elcho  in  1883.  There  were  visits 
to  Ireland,  where  his  brother  Guy’s  regiment  was  quartered, 
and  much  hunting  with  his  cousins  the  Bourkes  in  County  Meath. 
There  was  hunting  too  at  home  in  many  places,  and  point-to- 
point  races,  in  which  he  was  a  great  enthusiast.  There  was 
London  society  at  its  gayest  and  most  brilliant.  There  were  the 
great  functions  like  Ascot ;  the  drag,  the  betting,  the  champagne. 
In  all  directions  he  went  the  pace  pretty  hard. 

One  Ascot,  indeed,  was  somewhat  unfortunate,  or  perhaps  in 
a  longer  view  fortunate.  The  earlier  ‘  certain  events  ’  had  been 
none  too  lucky,  and  in  the  hope  to  get  square  on  the  day  he  laid 
long  odds  on  the  favourite  in  the  last  race.  The  4  certainty  ’ 
did  not  come  off.  Considerable  financial  embarrassment  was  the 
result,  and  his  father,  the  most  liberal  of  men  in  eases  of  real 
hardship,  considered  it  a  case  for  a  loan,  not  a  gift.  Some  twenty- 
five  years  later  when  the  two  brothers  were  riding  together  over 
the  Wiltshire  Downs,  George,  while  speaking  of  the  heavy  expense 
of  Parliamentary  Elections  even  when  uncontested,  added  with 
a  whimsical  smile,  ‘  and  I  am  still  paying  interest  on  that  Ascot,’ 
1—8 
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It  taught  him  a  lesson  ;  and  the  ‘  experience,’  as  he  describes  his 
gamble,  was  not  repeated. 

The  best,  as  it  is  the  most  vivid,  description  of  the  life  of 
pleasure  as  it  was  pursued  by  its  votaries  at  that  time,  is  in  the 
series  of  sonnets  written  some  time  in  the  early  eighties  by 
Wilfrid  Blunt  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Idler’s  Calendar.’  The 
occupations  of  the  twelve  months  are  recorded  there  under  the 
headings  :  Cover-shooting,  Under  the  Speaker’s  Gallery,  A  Week 
at  Paris,  Trout-fishing,  The  London  Season,  A  Day  at  Hampton 
Court,  Goodwood,  On  the  Thames,  Feast  of  St.  Partridge, 
Gambling  at  Monaco,  Across  Country,  and  Away  to  Egypt.  All 
these  except  the  last  represent  George  Wyndham’s  life  at  this 
time  pretty  well  in  its  aspect  of  continually  changing  amuse¬ 
ment,  though  he  was  too  impatient  to  be  much  of  a  dry 
fly-fisher,  and  had  no  turn  for  the  systematic  gambling  of  Monte 
Carlo. 

But  still  he  found  time,  especially  when  on  piquet  or  guard, 
to  get  through  a  great  deal  of  reading.  In  his  letters  to  his 
mother,  and  still  more  in  those  to  his  sister  Mary,  signs  of  a 
certain  discontent  with  his  life  are  apparent.  In  these  letters  to 
his  sister,  he  discusses  his  early  attempts  at  writing  poetry,  and 
these  attempts  give  expression  to  the  phase  through  which  he 
w'as  passing.  But  his  imagination  was  not  harnessed  or  con¬ 
centrated,  and  did  not  either  then  or,  except  rarely,  later,  find 
its  full  expression  in  poetry.  The  verses  sent  with  or  discussed 
in  this  correspondence  are  such  as  might  be  achieved  by  many  in 
ardent  youth.  ‘  They  pleased  him  when  they  were  being  written,’ 
in  the  famous  phrase  of  Quintilian,  ‘  or  they  would  not  have 
been  written  at  all.’  But  he  himself  recognised  their  immaturity, 
though  he  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of  returning  to  them.  He 
frequently  talked  about  working  them  up  when  he  had  leisure, 
but  such  leisure  was  never  found.  His  imagination  and  literary 
instinct  were  to  find  a  more  adequate  expression  in  his  published 
prose,  of  which  something  must  be  said  later ;  and  with  still 
more  spontaneity  and  variety  in  his  letters.  These  are  numerous 
enough  at  this  time  to  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  ferment  in  his 
blood.  The  feeling  of  discontent  appears  particularly  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister  of  March  26th,  1886.  He  writes  :  ‘  And  even  although 
the  Spring  does  come  back  in  a  general  way,  still  the  individual 
flowers  never  come  again,  never  !  The  Rose  that  once  has  blown 
for  ever  dies.’  He  was  bitten,  as  so  many  have  since  been  (as  so 
few,  it  might  almost  be  said,  have  failed  to  be)  by  the  poignant 
philosophy  and  haunting  cadences  of  FitzGerald’s  Omar 
Khayyam,  which  was  then  emerging  from  long  obscurity  into 
its  immense  fame  ;  and  was  almost  as  powerfully  affected  by 
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another  remarkable  volume,  published  some  years  before,  his 
cousin  Wilfrid  Blunt’s  Love-Sonnets  of  Proteus. 

Three  days  later  when  writing  to  his  mother  he  quotes  some 
equally  sad  lines  of  Shelley,  but  now  he  is  evidently  combating 
this  mood,  for  he  adds  :  ‘  I  did  not  mean  to  break  out  into  Shelley 
again,  as  I  have  put  him  by  for  the  present  and  been  reading 
Memoirs  and  things  that  do  not  make  one  uncomfortable.  It 
is  very  odd  how  differently  a  book  reads  at  different  times. 
I  am  now  reading  and  devouring  Marcus  Aurelius  that  I  have 
read  before  and  liked  rather  ;  now  I  can’t  put  it  down,  and  next 
to  you  he  is  the  best  comfort  I  get  of  a  severe  and  heroic  sort.’ 

But  on  the  same  day  there  is  in  another  letter  a  sentence  that 
points  to  a  change  in  outlook,  and  a  recovery  of  tone  not  solely 
derived  from  the  philosophic  Emperor  :  ‘  I  have  been  seeing 
a  good  deal  of  Sibell  Grosvenor  who  is  very  nice  to  me  and  nice 
altogether.’ 

Lady  Sibell  Lumley,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  ninth  Earl 
of  Scarbrough,  had  been  married  very  young  to  Earl  Grosvenor, 
and  been  left  a  widow  with  three  children  by  his  death  in  1884. 
Of  her  beauty  of  person  and  character,  of  her  grace  and  sweetness, 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  speak  here.  Many  years  later,  a 
beautiful  tribute  was  given  to  her  when  her  husband  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  ‘  We  have  seen  many  ladies,’  said  a 
cottager  on  the  Island  of  Achill,  ‘  but  you  are  the  first  that  has 
been  kind  to  us.’  It  will  be  obvious  enough  from  the  sentence 
quoted  above  that  George  was  already,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not, 
deeply  in  love  ;  and  the  love  was  permanent.  A  formal  engage¬ 
ment  did  not  take  place  for  some  time.  There  were  doubts  and 
discouragements  ;  and  some  opposition  from  a  family  who  were 
devoted,  a  little  jealously,  to  her,  and  who  were  inclined  to  think 
him  not  only  younger  in  years,  but  young  in  experience  and 
character. 

On  August  12th  he  writes  :  ‘You  know  that  I  have  been  very 
hopeless,  hopeless  of  everything.  I  am  hopeless  now  of  doing 
any  great  or  useful  thing,  but  I  have  one  tiny  ray  that  by  devotion 
I  may  make  one  other  than  myself  a  little  happier  without 
neglecting  my  duties  too  much  and  thus  live  a  life  instead  of 
dawdling  through  a  useless  existence.’ 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  easy  to  diagnose  and  it  is 
a  disease  for  which  a  complete  change  is  often  prescribed.  He 
obtained  his  father’s  approval  of  a  scheme  for  his  going  to 
India  as  A.D.C.  to  a  connection  of  the  family,  Robert  Bourke, 
afterwards  Lord  Connemara,  Governor  of  Madras.  His  hope 
was  that  this  might  give  him  a  chance  to  join  the  reinforcements 
that  were  to  be  sent  from  Madras  to  Burma  in  the  following 
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November.  The  project  did  not  come  off.  ‘  I  regret  not  going,’ 
he  innocently  writes,  ‘  as  the  Irawadi  and  Mandalay  would  be 
so  interesting  now  before  they  are  spoilt  by  being  Europeanised.’ 
But  this  regret  need  not  be  taken  at  its  face  value.  lie  was  well 
content  to  stay  in  England  ;  for  now  he  and  Sibell  Grosvenor 
were  in  daily  correspondence. 

Her  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  was  one  of  Mrs. 
Wyndham’s  oldest  and  most  devoted  friends.  He  took  the  side 
of  the  young  people  ;  before  the  year  was  out,  opposition  had 
melted  awray.  The  cure  of  the  depression  was  complete.  On 
Christmas  Eve  he  wrote  to  his  mother  from  Saighton,  ‘  Here 
I  am  very,  very  happy,  except  that  poor  Sibell  coughs  a  great 
deal.  It  is,  I  am  sure,  a  cough  sympathetic  to  that  of  the  children, 
such  as  you  had  after  Guy  and  I  were  ill  at  Hoddesdon.  I  am 
happy  about  things  in  general,  feeling  strong  and  in  earnest  about 
life  and  the  pursuits  of  which  it  consists,  and  caring  wonderfully 
little  whether  the  value  of  their  objects  is  apparent  to  me.’ 
The  letter  is  signed  ‘  Your  very  loving  and  exuberantly  happy  son 
George.’ 

The  marriage  took  place  in  the  private  chapel  of  Eaton  Hall 
on  February  7th,  1887.  The  first  part  of  the  honeymoon  was 
spent  at  Halkyn  Castle,  then  visits  were  paid  to  his  parents  at 
Clouds,  to  Lady  Scarbrough,  mother  of  Sibell,  at  Lumley  Castle, 
and  a  few  days  were  passed  at  Saighton  Grange,  their  future 
country  home.  As  his  home,  he  grew  devoted  to  it  with  a  passion 
as  great  as  he  had  for  Clouds,  and  even  more  intimate.  The  view 
westward  over  the  Cheshire  plains  to  Moel  Famman  with  the 
magical  sunsets  behind  it ;  the  remains  of  the  old  walls  and 
bastions  of  the  medieval  fortress  ;  the  rose-garden  with  the 
thick  yew  hedges;  the  light  on  the  Welsh  hills  and  the  green 
plain  ;  and  beyond  all,  his  own  upper  room  in  the  tower,  with 
its  lattice  windows  looking  down  on  the  garden  bathed  in  sunlight 
and  moonlight,  all  these  were  part  of  his  life  as  shared  only  with 
his  own  family  and  his  most  intimate  friends. 

On  March  15th  they  went  abroad  for  what  was  meant  to  be 
a  prolonged  tour.  After  a  stay  at  Hyeres,  they  went  to  Italy 
and  were  for  about  a  month  in  Rome,  where  they  stayed  with 
the  Lumleys  at  the  British  Embassy.  Their  windows  looked  out 
on  the  Porta  Pia.  Everything  was  delightful  to  George  there, 
from  the  brilliant  and  varied  society  to  the  ilex  avenue  in  the 
garden  ‘  with  enormous  twisted  boughs  thickly  leaved  and  dark 
and  rustling  and  trilling  with  birds,’  bounded  by  the  Aurelian 
Wall.  There  were  luncheons  and  soirees,  excursions  and  explora¬ 
tions,  hunting  parties  on  the  Campagna.  He  sent  his  mother, 
with  some  verses  which  are  perhaps  the  best  he  ever  wrote,  one 
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violet  and  one  bay  leaf  plucked  by  him  at  Keats’  grave.  He  fell 
in  love  (finding  safety  in  numbers)  with  four  of  the  Muses  in  the 
Vatican,  and  ‘  would  give  worlds  to  steal  the  bust  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  as  a  boy.’ 

The  wedding  tour  was  unexpectedly  broken  off.  A  letter  came 
from  A.  J.  Balfour,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  asking  him 
to  come  home  and  act  as  his  Private  Secretary.  This  meant 
introduction  to  political  life  and  preparation  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  had  come  to  his  turn  to  take  up  the  family  tradition 
of  public  service  as  a  duty  which  might  be  liked  or  disliked,  but 
which  it  would  be  selfish  wholly  to  shirk.  He  did  not  wish  to 
shirk  it.  It  was  a  new  adventure,  a  new  experience,  and  for  that 
he  was  always  eager.  It  brought  successes  and  failures,  triumphs 
and  disappointments  ;  and  even  when  most  engrossing  it  did  not 
fill  his  life.  He  gave  his  mind  to  it,  he  spent  on  it  both  energy 
and  labour  ;  his  treasure  and  his  heart  were  elsewhere. 

‘  I  should  be  sorry,’  he  wrote,  ‘  to  leave  the  Army  and  then 
find  little  to  do,  owing  to  the  Government  going  out,  but  nothing 
venture  nothing  have.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  send  in  my 
papers  and  throw  my  lot  into  the  political  boat,  and  so  indulge 
harmlessly  and  legitimately  such  gambling  proclivities  as  I  may 
be  cursed  with.’  It  meant  a  change  of  life  in  many  ways.  And 
to  be  ‘  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ’  and  to  ‘  keep  invention 
in  a  noted  weed  ’  was  quite  alien  to  his  temperament.  He  was 
as  ready,  now  and  later,  to  double  or  multiply  his  parts  as  he  had 
been  in  the  Shakespeare  performances  of  childhood. 

In  Easter  week  they  were  back,  in  the  house,  35  Park  Lane, 
which  was  his  London  residence  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  and  he 
began  his  new  work  at  once. 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  PUBLIC  LIFE 
1887-1892 

It  was  still  two  years  before  George  Wyndham  entered 
Parliament.  His  private  secretaryship  to  Mr.  Balfour  meant 
pretty  constant  attendance  at  the  Irish  Office  when  Parliament 
was  sitting,  and  frequent  visits  to  Ireland  with  the  Chief 
Secretary.  When  he  was  not  needed  in  London  or  in  Ireland  on 
business  connected  with  the  Irish  Office  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  was  spent  at  Saighton  with  his  wife  and  the  three  step¬ 
children,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  deeply  attached.  His  letters 
are  full  of  references  to  them  :  Cuckoo,  the  elder  girl,  now  Countess 
of  Shaftesbury,  Lettice  the  younger,  now  Countess  Beauchamp, 
and  the  boy,  Lord  Belgrave  (Bendor  or  Benny,  as  he  was  called 
in  the  family),  the  present  Duke  of  Westminster.  His  work  was 
occasionally  heavy  ;  he  speaks  in  October  1887  of  being  eight 
hours  a  day  at  his  desk  at  the  Chief  Secretary’s  office  in  Dublin 
and  ‘  wading  through  reams  of  bad  speeches  ’  before  and  after 
regular  work.  But  it  was  intermittent,  and  was  far  from  absorb¬ 
ing.  It  introduced  him  to  the  machinery  of  public  affairs,  and 
to  the  men  who  worked  it,  the  politicians,  the  pressmen,  the 
permanent  officials.  Another  letter  from  Dublin  a  year  later 
during  the  earlier  sittings  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  connection  of  Parnell  and  the  Nationalist 
party  with  crime  in  Ireland,  shows  the  attitude  of  his  mind. 

‘  We  send  off  on  an  average  seventy  letters  a  day  from  the  office. 
I  expect  my  reply  to  O’Brien  will  be  in  to-morrow’s  papers.  I 
have  enjoyed  this  week  ;  you  certainly  do  get  a  chance  of 
studying  men,  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Irish  Office.  There  are 
so  few  on  either  side  who  pretend  to  act  on  principle,  or  even 
care  to  win  for  the  sake  of  winning.  I  care  for  this  now  much 
more  than  I  ever  thought  I  could.’ 

The  tragic  side  of  the  age-long  Irish  tragi-comedy  had  not 
begun  to  weigh  on  him.  But  the  blood  of  Lord  Edward 
FitzGerald  ran  strong  in  him,  and  had  he  not  been  harnessed  to 
a  party  he  might  at  this  time  have  taken  much  the  same  line  as 
his  great-grandfather,  or  as  his  cousin  Wilfrid  Blunt.  They 
were  seeing  much  of  one  another  at  this  time,  as  they  continued 
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to  do  afterwards ;  their  community  of  tastes  and  their  common 
pursuit  of  poetry  made  their  kinship  indissoluble  even  under 
the  strain  of  Blunt’s  many  vagaries  and  their  diametrical 
opposition  on  Irish  and  Imperial  politics.  The  following 
extract  from  Blunt’s  diary  at  the  beginning  of  September  1887, 
is  characteristic. 

‘  Visit  to  Clouds,  a  large  family  party  ;  the  house  had  then 
only  just  been  built,  and  I  spent  a  pleasant  week  there  with 
the  relations  to  whom  I  was  most  attached.  All  the  Wyndham 
family  were  there,  including  George,  “  a  sunbeam  in  the  house,” 
and  his  brother  Guy,  and  we  spent  our  time  partridge  shooting 
on  the  downs,  and  playing  the  games  common  in  English  country 
houses.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  3rd  Arthur  Balfour  joined  us, 
having  arrived  with  Henry  James  the  novelist,  from  his  work 
at  the  Irish  Office  at  a  very  critical  moment  when  the  first 
strong  measures  under  the  Crimes  Act  had  been  ordered,  and  it 
was  expected  that  these  might  lead  to  bloodshed.  We  had  not 
met  since  he  had  taken  office.  He  has  still  some  of  his  quiet 
domestic  ways,  but  has  been  hardened  by  politics,  and  is  now  a 
cynic.’ 

‘  September  4 th.  Sunday. — George  and  I  spent  the  morning 
and  part  of  the  afternoon  reading  out  our  respective  poetries. 
Besides  several  excellent  sonnets  he  read  me  two  longer  pieces 
of  very  superior  merit.  He  is  only  twenty-four,  the  age  I  was 
when  I  first  met  Lytton  at  Lisbon,  and  I  certainly  had  not  at 
that  time  written  anything  at  all  better  than  these.  He  has 
great  facility  and  ought  to  go  far.  I  read  him  in  return  “  Griselda  ” 
and  the  “  New  Pilgrimage.” 

‘  Then  we  played  lawn-tennis,  George  and  I  against  Balfour 
and  Guy,  and  gave  them,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  thorough  good 
beating. 

‘  At  luncheon  we  had  a  great  discussion  about  modern  poetry, 
and  I  recited  Mrs.  Browning’s  “  Gods  of  Hellas,”  which,  curiously 
enough,  none  of  them  knew. 

‘  September  5th. — I  read  “  Esther  ”  to  George  with  success, 
and  had  a  grand  discussion  about  Socialism  and  the  repudiation 
of  public  debts  with  Percy.’ 

Soon  afterwards  all  the  tennis  players  were  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Balfour  and  his  Private  Secretary  enforcing  the  Crimes  Act ; 
Guy  Wyndham  with  his  regiment,  detachments  of  which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  took  part  in  preventing  proclaimed 
meetings  from  taking  place  ;  and  Wilfrid  Blunt  to  defy  the  law. 
On  October  23rd  he  was,  as  he  had  hoped  and  wished,  arrested 
at  Woodford,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprisonment. 
His  appeal  was  heard  and  the  sentence  confirmed  in  January  1888, 
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and  he  spent  the  next  two  months  much  to  his  satisfaction  in 
Galway  Gaol. 

That  spring  George  Wyndham  had  been  adopted  as  Conserva¬ 
tive  candidate  for  Battersea  ;  he  spoke  at  a  number  of  meetings 
there  in  June  and  July.  ‘  I  had  thought  of  taking  a  holiday  to¬ 
morrow  and  going  to  Ascot,’  he  wrote  on  the  7th  of  June  from 
the  dingy  Irish  Office  in  Great  Queen  Street,  ‘  but  I  have  to  make 
the  first  address  ’ — to  a  branch  of  the  Primrose  League — ‘  in  the 
evening,  so  I  can’t  give  it  up.’  But  he  was  being,  as  usual,  pulled 
two  ways.  ‘  My  brain  is  addled  with  politics.’  The  hankering 
after  self-expression  in  poetry  was  working  strongly  ;  sonnets, 
‘  six  of  them  in  one  day,’  and  lyrics  kept  pouring  out.  ‘  I  still 
try  to  hope  a  little,  but  fear  that  I  shall  get  nowhere  riding  these 
two  circus  horses  Politics  and  Poetry  round  the  narrow  arena  of 
my  capacity. 

‘  I  would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  express  myself  simply  and 
to  write  with  reticence  and  power  of  nailing  an  idea,  instead  of 
rambling  on  and  on.  My  own  style  is  turgid  and  florid.’ 

It  was  something  to  have  realised  this  ;  something  to  have 
begun  to  criticise  his  own  work  with  the  same  care  as  he  gave 
to  criticising  the  work  of  his  friends.  But  in  a  letter  of  this 
autumn  it  is  interesting  to  find  him,  in  the  middle  of  some 
really  acute  criticism,  defining  a  lyric  as  the  expression  of 
momentary  feeling.  That  was  what  it  meant  to  his  mobile, 
excitable  and  not  fully  disciplined  mind. 

On  the  5th  of  December  a  son,  Percy  Lyulph,  was  born  at 
Saighton.  ‘  Venus  the  morning  star,  which  has  been  our  wonder 
for  weeks,  presided  at  his  birth,  shining  straight  through  the 
window.’  The  year  ended  very  happily.  ‘  I  do  wish  we  could 
be  with  you  at  Christmas,’  he  writes  to  his  mother  a  fortnight 
later  ;  ‘  it  has  only  just  struck  me  how  funny  it  is  that  Mary  and 
I  have  each  got  a  very  young  baby  ;  give  her  my  best  love,  tell 
her  that  Percy  and  Cynthia  must  soon  be  introduced.  Percy 
is  wonderfully  intelligent.  He  began  to  laugh  when  three  days 
old,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  now  laughs  at  me.’ 

The  next  year  went  swiftly  with  little  incident.  A  suggestion 
that  he  should  be  adopted  as  Conservative  candidate  at  a  bye- 
election  in  Liverpool  in  February  came  to  nothing.  In  May  he 
and  his  wife  went  on  a  trip  through  Normandy  and  Touraine  ;  in 
the  letters  written  then  his  passion  for  French  landscape  first  mani¬ 
fests  itself,  ‘  the  little  quiet  rivers  hidden  almost  in  long  grass, 
irises,  alders  and  poplars,’  ‘  my  beloved  be-poplared  valleys ;  they 
are,  it  is  no  use  denying  it,  a  little  bit  alike,  but  I  cannot  have 
too  many  of  them.’  In  August,  writing  to  his  sister  Madeline, 
then  on  her  wedding-tour  in  Italy,  of  his  own  ‘  wild  delight  in 
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travelling,’  he  goes  on,  ‘  They  may  say  what  they  like  of  Byron. 
I  know  that  when  all  is  said  and  done,  he  thoroughly  understood 
the  excitement  of  being  in  Italy.’  But  he  had  not  to  go  so  far 
afield  for  this  feeling  ;  a  few  days  later  he  is  as  ecstatic  over  a 
drive  to  Hawarden — ‘  we  had  tea  with  the  Grand  Old  Man  !  he 
was  very  civil  to  me  ’ — that  ‘  smelt  so  of  Isel  ’  as  to  keep  him  all 
day  in  a  dream  of  his  own  boyhood.  The  Irish  Office  remained 
‘  very  dull  and  dusty,  and  the  view  from  it  foggy  and  filthy,’ 
but  neither  there  nor  at  Dublin  Castle  was  work  overpowering  : 
and  even  Wilfrid  Blunt’s  escapades, — ‘Wilfrid  is  apparently 
temporarily  out  of  his  senses,  but  I  can  hardly  believe  he  has 
said  all  that  is  attributed  to  him,’ — did  not  worry  him  much. 
They  met  on  the  same  affectionate  terms  as  ever  ;  just  before 
Christmas  George  wrote  to  him  in  acknowledging  a  volume  of 
Blunt’s  own  poems  which  he  had  sent  him,  ‘  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  had  but  little  time  to  write,  and  see  no  prospect  of 
a  more  rational  life  for  some  time  to  come.  Some  day  I  hope 
we  may  have  a  poetical  debauch  in  the  summertime  together. 
I  long  for  a  pure  breath  of  poetry  to  clear  my  lungs  of  the  poisonous 
dust  of  political  controversy.’  This  last  boutade  need  not  be 
taken  too  seriously  ;  but  the  feeling  became  serious  enough  with 
him  as  the  years  went  on. 

Four  days  earlier  he  had  made  a  ‘  big  speech  ’  at  Sale,  and 
was  in  great  elation  at  its  being  reported  in  the  Times  ;  ‘  first 
time  I  have  had  such  an  honour  ’  ;  and  that  Christmas  he  was 
in  the  highest  spirits.  That  year,  too,  the  columns  of  the  Times 
were  pretty  often  enlivened  by  letters  of  his  on  Irish  incidents 
which  have  a  lightness  of  touch  and  dexterity  of  handling  seldom 
reached  by  him  before  or  after.  One  of  the  earliest,  which  has 
the  further  merit  of  being  brief,  may  be  given  here.  It  runs  as 
follows  :  (15th  January  1888.) 

‘  Mr.  Balfour  has  desired  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  yesterday, 
in  which  you  bring  under  his  notice  a  statement  made  by  Sir 
B.  W.  Foster,  M.P.,  on  the  7th  of  this  month  at  Draycott.  He 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  “  a  boy  named  Burke  was  sent  to 
prison  for  groaning  at  Mr.  Balfour’s  name,”  and,  unless  mis- 
reported,  is  in  error  upon  every  point,  excepting  only  the  name 
of  the  person  arrested.  The  facts  are  these  : — An  affray  between 
some  soldiers  of  the  Berkshire  and  Leinster  regiments  occurred 
in  Templemore  upon  Christmas  Day.  Several  arrests  having  been 
made,  a  large  crowd  followed  the  prisoners,  who  were  being 
conducted  to  the  military  barracks  for  identification  by  those  who 
claimed  to  have  suffered  injury  at  their  hands.  Thomas  Burke, 
a  tramp  shoemaker,  was  arrested  in  the  crowd  and  charged 
before  a  magistrate  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly.  He  was 
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ordered  to  appear  and  answer  to  this  charge  at  the  ordinary  petty 
sessions  held  on  January  2nd,  but  failed  to  do  so.  A  warrant  for 
his  apprehension  has  accordingly  been  issued.  You  will  observe 
that  Burke  was  not  a  boy,  that  his  offence  was  not  “  groaning 
at  Mr.  Balfour’s  name,”  a  crime  unknown  to  the  law,  and  that 
at  present  he  has  not  been  imprisoned.  The  only  foundation  for 
Sir  B.  W.  Foster’s  story  must  be  sought  for  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  magistrate.  It  was  then  incidentally  stated 
that  the  prisoner  whose  fate  he  bewails  had  shouted  “  To  hell 
with  Balfour.”  Even  those  ardent  politicians  to  whom  such  an 
expression  may  commend  itself  can  hardly,  I  imagine,  consider 
it  so  meritorious  as  to  indemnify  its  author  against  the  penalties 
for  being  found  drunk  in  the  street.’ 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  more  and  more  impossible  to  treat 
these  matters  light-heartedly.  The  controversy  had  become 
more  envenomed  and  its  bitterness  entered  into  the  hearts  of 
the  combatants  on  both  sides.  Towards  the  end  of  the  following 
year  he  wrote  again  to  the  Times  communicating  a  copy  of  the 
reply  sent  by  him  to  a  correspondent,  with  reference  to  an 
allegation  that  two  women  in  Ireland  had,  without  provocation 
or  excuse,  been  bayoneted  by  the  Irish  police. 

‘  Mr.  Balfour  has  desired  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  in  which 
you  enclose  a  report  furnished  by  a  local  paper  of  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Miss  Helen  Taylor.  You  urge  that  the  statements  of 
the  lecturer  cannot  fail,  if  uncontradicted,  to  prejudice  the 
Unionist  cause  by  casting  reflections  upon  the  administration  of 
the  law  under  Mr.  Balfour’s  regime.  I  anticipate  no  such  result, 
for  I  find,  on  studying  the  passage  you  have  marked,  that  the 
events  there  related  at  length  are  not  to  be  referred  to  recent 
times.  The  error  into  which  you,  and  doubtless  the  rest  of  her 
audience,  have  fallen,  is,  I  admit,  a  very  natural  one,  since  Miss 
Taylor  omitted  altogether  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  two 
women  whose  death  she  deplores  met  their  fate  at  Belmullet 
on  the  21st  October  1881.  No  women  have  died  of  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  police  since  the  present  Government  came  into 
office.  It  is,  therefore,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  wholly 
unnecessary  for  me  to  defend  the  action  of  the  police  on  this 
occasion,  since  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  those  who  held  office  under 
him,  are,  in  so  far  as  any  Government  is  responsible  for  the 
action  of  its  subordinates  in  this  respect,  alone  concerned. 
Having,  however,  a  reliable  account  of  the  facts  before  me,  I 
am  constrained  by  common  charity  to  declare  that  Miss  Taylor’s 
version  of  the  matter  is  altogether  inaccurate.  The  police  were 
not  armed  “  with  a  new  bayonet  sharpened  on  both  sides  and  at 
the  point.”  They  were  provided,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
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with  the  ordinary  regulation  weapon.  No  policeman  entered  a 
hut  and  then  stabbed  a  woman.  Both  these  unfortunate  women, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  succumbed  to  the  fire  of  the  police — a  serious 
step,  but  only,  I  should  add,  adopted  by  the  latter  as  a  last 
resource  in  order  to  defend  their  lives  against  the  repeated 
assaults  of  a  crowd  numbering  about  500  persons,  armed  in  part 
with  stones  and  in  part  with  reaping  hooks.  The  authentic 
account  of  this  almost-forgotten  incident,  which  I  am  fortunately 
able  to  offer  you,  will  strike  most  people  as  the  more  reasonable, 
charitable,  and  probable  of  the  two.  It  will  even,  I  am  disposed 
to  hope,  be  accepted  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  ilome  Rule — 
not,  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  anyone  acquainted  with  their 
canons  of  belief,  because  of  its  inherent  probability,  but  because 
its  acceptance  is  necessary  in  order  to  exculpate  the  Government 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  its  rejection  of  no  avail  to  discredit  that 
of  Lord  Salisbury.’ 

But  1889  opened  with  a  calamity.  On  the  night  of  Saturday- 
Sunday,  the  5th-6th  January,  fire  broke  out  on  an  upper  floor 
at  Clouds  in  the  small  hours.  It  had  got  hold  before  any  one 
awoke.  There  was  an  intense  frost ;  and  a  wind  that  drew 
volumes  of  suffocating  smoke  right  through  the  house  from  the 
corner  at  which  the  fire  had  started.  There  was  just  time  to 
waken  sleepers  and  get  everyone  out  before  the  house  was  a  mass 
of  flame.  It  was  hours  before  galloping  grooms  could  get  to 
Mere  and  Salisbury  and  the  horsed  fire-engines  arrive  over  the 
slippery  roads.  All  that  could  be  done  then  was  to  save  the  wing 
containing  the  servants  quarters’  and  check  any  fresh  outbreak. 
But  the  fire  had  swept  the  main  building  from  end  to  end  and 
left  it  a  wreck.  The  household  staff  and  the  villagers  had 
managed  to  salvage  a  great  part  of  the  contents  of  the  ground 
floor,  but  otherwise  most  of  what  it  had  taken  years  of  love 
and  labour  to  collect  was  destroyed  or  irreparably  injured. 

‘  The  men  ’ — and  the  women — ‘  were  splendid.’  Mrs.  Wyndham 
spent  the  morning  sending  out  telegrams  and  letters  of  assurance 
that  no  life  had  been  lost  and  no  one  seriously  injured.  A 
telegram  from  her  reached  George  in  Dublin  during  the  day. 
He  wrote  back  at  once  in  the  same  spirit.  ‘  I  do  not  know  how 
bad  it  is,  but  if  you  are  all  well  all  is  well.  I  love  you.’  And  next 
day,  when  a  letter  from  her  had  come,  the  substance  of  his 
reply  is  :  ‘I  realise  more  now  how  tightly  we  are  bound,  and 
how  we  stand  and  fall  together.  I  never  knew  till  now  how  I 
loved  Clouds.  We  must  make  it  again,  at  once.  Life  may  be 
a  dream,  but  you  stand  out  and  are  more  than  eternity  to  me.’ 

Clouds  was  made  again,  and  remains  now  that  its  builders 
are  gone. 
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That  summer,  the  awaited  opportunity  to  enter  Parliament 
came.  The  member  for  Dover,  Major  Dickson,  died,  George 
Wyndham  was  adopted  as  Conservative  candidate  in  his  place, 
and  on  12th  July  was  returned  unopposed.  The  Irish  question 
then  swallowed  up  everything  else.  This,  as  well  as  his  own 
position,  is  emphasised  in  his  Election  Address.  ‘  I  rest  my 
chief  claim  to  your  suffrages  upon  my  unalterable  determination 
to  support  the  cause  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland,  and  my  fixed 
resolve  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  maintain  the  legislative 
Union.’  And  the  reverse  of  the  shield  is  shown  in  a  paragraph 
on  his  candidature  in  the  Star  :  ‘  Mr.  Wyndham  is  Mr.  Balfour’s 
devil  in  Ireland.  He  writes  his  most  insolent  letters,  concocts 
his  most  unreliable  statistics,  and  generally  outdoes  his  chief  for 
the  impudence  and  vulgarity  which  Mr.  Balfour  mistakes  for 
strength  and  wisdom.’  Such  were,  five  and  thirty  years  ago, 
the  ordinary  amenities  of  party  controversy. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  much  taken  up  with  Irish 
business  and  he  had  to  work  hard.  But  after  the  prorogation 
he  joyfully  announces  that  he  can  shut  the  door  on  politics  until 
the  middle  of  October.  It  was  then  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
writh  Charles  Gatty  which  became  a  close  friendship  at  once. 
Mr.  Gatty  has  recorded  their  first  meeting  at  Lord  Edmund 
Talbot’s  at  Derwent  Hall.  ‘  A  few  minutes  later  we  were  talking 
as  if  we’d  known  each  other  for  years  ;  indeed  I  thought  we 
should  never  stop.  By  dinner-time  we  had  dropped  the  “  Mr.” 
and  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  were  still  exchanging  ideas, 
calling  each  other  by  our  Christian  names,  sitting  on  a  low  wall 
up  on  the  moorland  in  dress  clothes  staring  at  the  stars.’  After 
his  death,  Gatty  collected  many  intimate  reminiscences  of  him, 
first  privately  printed  for  the  family  and  the  inner  circle  of 
common  friends,  but  soon  afterwards  published,  under  the  title 
of  Recognita.  They  saw  much  of  one  another  and  corresponded 
much  in  absence.  Outside  the  sphere  of  politics,  in  which, 
as  in  religion  also,  they  differed  without  any  friction,  they  had 
common  tastes  and  enthusiasms  over  a  very  wide  range  :  in 
poetry,  in  music,  in  romance,  in  medieval  art,  in  the  England  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  France  of  the  Renaissance.  To  both  of  them 
the  friendship  and  all  the  interplay  of  mind  with  mind  (so  far 
as  this  last  was  consistent  with  both  talking  at  once  all  the  time) 
were  a  source  of  great  and  conscious  happiness.  It  was  in  the 
next  summer  that  George  introduced  Gatty  into  the  ‘  Crabbet 
Club.’  This  institution  had  been  originally  started  years  before, 
as  a  sort  of  cricket-week,  by  Wilfrid  Blunt,  and  then  consisted 
of  a  score  or  so  of  his  own  contemporaries.  On  its  later  history 
Blunt  wrote  the  following  note  : 
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‘  In  1888  the  Club  was  reconstituted  on  a  new  basis  with  a 
small  number  of  younger  men,  undergraduates  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Willy  and  George  Peel,  Arthur  Pollen,  Leo 
Maxse,  Percy  C.  Wyndham  (Hugh’s  son),  Charles  Russell, 
Herbert  and  Esme  Howard,  St.  George  Lane  Fox,  all  clever 
young  fellows  who  gave  the  Club  its  first  intellectual  tone.  We 
continued  to  have  lawn-tennis  tournaments,  but  we  also  had 
poetry  competitions  (the  first  in  1888)  with  a  poet-laureate. 

‘  George  Wyndham  came  into  this  in  1889  and,  seeing  in  it 
great  possibilities  of  amusement  of  the  kind  which  specially 
delighted  him,  brought  with  him  half  a  dozen  of  his  political 
and  other  friends,  George  Curzon,  Harry  Cust,  George  Leveson- 
Gower,  Cairns,  Loulou  Harcourt,  Houghton,  Charles  Gatty,  Dick 
Grosvenor,  Eddy  Tennant,  Lawrence  Currie  and  Basil  Blackwood. 
Most,  of  them  have  made  names  for  themselves  in  after-life. 

‘  As  a  convivial  institution  the  Club  was,  thanks  mainly  to 
George,  an  immense  success.  Its  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
or  about  the  first  Saturday  to  Monday  of  July  each  year  at 
Crabbet,  and  the  sittings  after  dinner,  embellished  with  speeches 
and  recitations,  lasted  both  evenings  until  long  past  midnight. 
Nothing,  I  fancy,  has  ever  been  much  better  of  its  kind,  and  the 
“  Poetry  of  the  Crabbet  Club  ”  survives  in  testimony  of  the  high 
calibre  of  its  verse.  The  volume  will  be  published,  perhaps,  some 
day  as  a  literary  curiosity,  but  must  remain  for  the  present 
private. 

‘  The  Club  came  to  an  end  when  I  left  Crabbet  to  live  at  New- 
buildings  in  1895.  Things  of  the  kind  do  not  last  for  ever — it 
had  served  its  purpose  of  amusement.’ 

That  winter  he  began  his  connection  with  journalism.  In  a 
letter  from  Dublin  on  12th  Jan.  1890  he  mentions  that,  with 
influenza  raging  round  him,  he  is  writing  a  political  article  for 
the  new  review.  The  Scots  Observer,  afterwards  renamed  the 
National  Observer,  under  the  brilliant  editorship  of  W.  E.  Henley, 
was  making  its  mark  as  the  chief  organ  of  intransigeant  Con¬ 
servatism.  Henley’s  ‘  Book  of  Verses,’  published  in  1888,  appealed 
strongly  to  George  Wyndham  on  more  than  one  side  of  his  nature ; 
an  intimacy  grew  up  between  them,  and  he  put  himself  to 
school  to  this  new  master,  learning  much  from  him  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  journalism,  and  contributing  in  turn  his  own  energy 
and  fertility.  Later,  he  wrote  much  in  the  National  Observer  and 
in  the  New  Review  which  succeeded  to  it  in  1893.  In  the  creation 
and  launching  of  the  Outlook,  the  weekly  which  five  years  later 
took  up  the  running  as  a  weekly  journal  on  similar  lines,  and 
which  at  once  made  for  itself  a  leading  position  in  journalism, 
he  took,  as  will  appear  later,  a  very  important  share. 
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He  made  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  17th  February,  on  Parnell’s  amendment  to  the  Address.  It 
was  given  a  courteous  hearing  by  a  dinner-time  audience  which 
was  more  numerous  than  usual,  but  it  was  not  in  itself  remarkable. 
The  comments  made  on  it  next  day  show  greater  interest  in 
discussing  whether  or  not  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
House  than  in  forecasting  his  political  future.  It  was  noticed, 
however,  that  he  had,  in  full  measure,  the  dangerous  gift  of 
fluency.  One  comment  made  by  the  correspondent  of  a  provincial 
newspaper  was  that  ‘  Mr.  George  Wyndham  promises  to  run 
Mr.  George  Curzon  very  close  for  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  new 
school  of  rising  young  men.’ 

But  his  good  looks,  as  well  as  his  gift  of  facile  and  graceful 
speech,  perhaps  really  hampered  his  political  career.  To  the 
unscrupulous  opponent  or  the  unimaginative  outsider  they  gave 
an  easy  handle  for  slighting  treatment.  The  public  like  a 
politician  who  can  be  easily  caricatured.  The  House  of  Commons 
like  one  who  addresses  them  in  the  plainest  of  prose.  Both  have 
a  sort  of  distrust  (called  Puritanical  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
English  history)  of  grace  and  ease. 

Except  for  a  brief  interval  in  France  and  Italy  with  his  father 
in  the  Easter  Recess  the  remainder  of  the  Session  was  fairly 
strenuous  ;  and  part  of  the  late  autumn  was  occupied  by  an 
official  tour  in  the  distressed  districts  in  Galway  and  Donegal. 
But  before  and  after  that  he  was  plunged  in  the  French  poetry 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  had  just  made  a 
study  for  himself  in  the  tower  at  Saighton  ;  it  became  his  best¬ 
loved  haven  of  refuge.  His  brother  describes  it  thus  ;  the 
description  is  the  more  vivid  because  soon  after  the  work  was 
completed  he  sailed  for  India  with  his  regiment,  not  to  return, 
except  for  short  leave  in  the  spring  of  1892,  and  again  in  1894, 
and  for  a  course  at  the  Staff  College  in  1898,  for  the  next  twelve 
years. 

‘  A  small  corkscrew  stone  staircase  leads  to  this  room  which 
secures  it  from  needless  interruptions.  It  had  plain  white  walls, 
the  many  books  being  the  chief  decoration ;  the  furniture  was 
simple  to  extreme,  the  most  important  piece  being  an  oak  writing 
table,  an  exact  copy  of  the  one  at  which  St.  Jerome  is  seated  in 
Catena’s  picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  There  were  two 
comfortable  chairs  that  could  be  drawn  up  to  the  fire  for  reading 
aloud  or  conversation,  but  otherwise  nothing  but  the  severe 
oaken  desk  and  shelves  so  overflowing  that  there  were  generally 
stacks  of  books  on  the  floor  as  well.’ 

With  this  may  be  read  George  Wyndham’s  own  more  imagina¬ 
tive  description — 
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Long  rows  of  books  in  figured  backs 
Of  gleaming  leather  dimly  lit ; 

A  ticking  clock,  whose  soft  attacks 
Upon  the  silence  deepen  it  ; 

No  other  sound  in  all  the  house 
But  the  low  fluttering  of  the  fire 
To  stab  the  stillness,  and  arouse 
The  ghosts  of  anger  or  desire. 

And  all  who  wrote  these  books  are  dead, 

Yet  of  their  laughter  and  their  tears 
We  are  not  disinherited  ; 

These  walls  have  stood  six  hundred  years. 

Ancestral  legends  lichening 
The  parapets  of  long  ago 

Enchant  them  with  strange  dreams  that  sing 
Of  deeds  our  childhood  seemed  to  know. 

And  from  these  books  departed  souls 
Shoot  out  their  radiance  into  mine, 

As  heat,  incarcerate  in  coals, 

From  suns  that  ceased  long  since  to  shine. 

Nor  may  I  well  believe  that  thus 
In  brute  appliances  alone 
Such  souls  communicate  with  us 
From  darkness,  whither  they  are  gone. 

But,  as  the  virtue  of  a  star 
Thrills  through  the  ether  to  our  eyes, 

Their  love,  vibrating  from  afar, 

Pierces  our  night’s  immensities  ; 

And  here,  where  ancient  wit  and  worth 
Have  still  so  much  of  life  to  tell. 

Like  blinder  forces  of  the  earth, 

Seems  also  indestructible. 

I  feel  their  souls  without  a  sound 
Growing  and  glowing  nigh  and  nigher 
Within  the  shadows  closing  round 
The  somnolencies  of  the  fire  : 

Until,  possessed  by  memories 
Of  men  who  conquered  lust  and  strife, 

I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
A  life  persisting  after  life.’ 

And  sixteen  years  later,  he  wrote  from  the  turret-room  above, 
to  which  he  had  then  transferred  his  library,  of  his  fantasy  that 
the  books,  as  if  they  were  the  spirits  of  their  authors,  welcomed 
his  society  in  their  loneliness.  ‘  I  am  alone  in  my  Tower  ;  and 
alone  in  many  ways.  When  one  is  alone,  all  the  other  lonely 
people  begin  to  talk.  The  Psalmist,  shouting  out  against  his 
enemies  in  the  night,  becomes  a  pal.  And  everything  that  has 
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been  said  well  becomes  a  masonic  grip  of  secret  fraternity.  The 
lonely  ones  are  uncommon  good  company.’ 

‘  Percy  went  out  hunting  for  the  first  time  on  Saturday,’  he 
wrote  to  his  father  on  23rd  October,  ‘  in  a  chair-saddle  on 
Bcndor’s  pony.  He  was  perfectly  delighted.’ 

Another  characteristic  glimpse  of  him  comes  in  a  letter  written 
in  January  1891. 

‘  I  was  bothered  by  the  Editor  of  the  “  Paternoster  Review  ”  to 
write  an  article  on  the  Land  Bill ;  as  an  alternative,  he  asked  for 
a  “  poem.”  So  being  too  busy  to  write  an  article,  I  sent  off 
those  three  translations  and  they  will  appear  in  the  February 
number.  It  will  be  rather  amusing  to  see  if  any  notice  is  taken 
of  them.  Some  may  say  it  is  Nero  fiddling  while  Rome  burns 
to  publish  Ronsardist  rhymes  at  the  time  of  Distress.  But  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  for  I  published  them  to  save  time,  which  a 
serious  article  would  have  demanded.’ 

These  were  translations  from  llonsard  and  du  Bcllay  ;  poets 
to  whom  he  was  constantly  returning. 

Fatigue  was  creeping  on  Parliament  during  this  session.  It 
was  an  understood  thing  that  it  had  only  another  year’s  life  ; 
and  the  general  expectation  on  both  sides  was  that  the  General 
Election  of  1892  would  be  followed  by  a  change  of  Government. 
For  George  himself  it  was  not  a  very  happy  year.  In  April 
he  had  an  accident  to  his  foot  which  crippled  him  for  some  time. 
From  Bayreuth  where  he  went  for  the  Wagner  Festival  in  August 
he  writes  to  his  mother  of  being  well  and  happy,  but  with  an 
accent  which  does  not  quite  carry  conviction,  and  he  was  ill 
after  his  return.  The  death,  on  Gth  October,  of  W.  H.  Smith  and 
of  Parnell  seemed  to  mark  in  some  undefined  way  the  close  of  an 
epoch.  Mr.  Balfour  then  ceased  to  be  Chief  Secretary  in  order  to 
take  up  the  onerous  and,  in  the  circumstances,  somewhat  barren 
duties  of  First  Lord  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  With 
the  change  of  Chief  Secretary  George’s  official  connection  with 
Ireland  came  to  an  end.  Something  like  languor  stole  over  him. 
On  Christmas  Eve  he  writes  to  his  sister  Mary  with  a  premonition 
of  middle  age  strange  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  with  a 
secured  position  before  him.  ‘  I  believe  more  and  more  in  custom, 
less  and  less  in  conscious  effort.  To  try  and  think,  feel  or  act 
as  we  ought  upon  every  fresh  occasion  for  thought,  feeling  and 
action  is  to  begin  building  anew  from  the  foundation  every  time 
you  need  a  house.  Give  me  custom  to  clamp  together  the  loose 
spars  littered  in  our  hearts  and  minds.  In  this  way  we  get 
better  than  a  house,  a  tower  rising  tier  on  tier  until  at  last  we 
scale  the  heavens,  which  none  ever  reached  by  attempting  flight 
without  wings.’ 
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The  next  year  too  opened  gloomily.  In  its  early  months 
influenza  in  a  virulent  form  was  raging.  The  death  of  Prince 
Albert  Victor  in  January  came  as  a  real  shock  to  the  nation. 
Little  Percy  had  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  gave  great  anxiety 
for  some  time.  Both  the  moribund  Government  and  the  jaded 
Parliament  were  marking  time.  The  Unionists  were  venting  their 
malaise  in  spiteful  attacks  on  Mr.  Balfour’s  leadership.  ‘  I  must 
stick  to  it  in  the  House,’  George  writes  in  March,  ‘  when  our  men 
run  away  from  their  generals  ’  ;  and  in  May  comments  on  the 
depressing  experience  of  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
a  perfectly  listless  audience  on  the  luckless  Irish  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Bill :  ‘  Nobody  cared  much  for  our  Bill,  or  a  damn  about 
the  attack  on  it.’  The  one  interest  of  these  months  was  his 
brother  Guy’s  return  from  India  on  short  leave  for  his  marriage 
to  Mrs.  Brooke,  the  ‘  Minnie  ’  of  the  letters. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the  General 
Election  followed  at  once.  It  stimulated  him  to  a  brief  storm 
of  activity.  His  own  seat  at  Dover  was  contested,  but  he  came 
in  easily  with  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  (1,253  on  a 
total  poll  of  3,209).  Besides  his  own  strenuous  campaign  there, 
he  spoke  at  Birmingham,  Battersea,  Worksop,  Farnham,  Bourne, 
Ashford  and  Lichfield.  By  the  middle  of  July  this  was  over  and 
he  got  back  to  Saighton.  ‘  The  silence  is  profound  and  delicious, 
but  my  head  is  still  haunted  with  ghastly  cheering  and  booing 
and  the  ceaseless  rattling  of  the  train.  I  have  delivered  fifteen 
set  speeches  besides  the  little  ones.  I  am  pleased  to  find  myself 
perfectly  well  and  fit  at  the  end  of  it  all.’ 
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LITERATURE  AND  POLITICS 

1892-1898 

The  three  years  during  which  the  Unionist  party  was  in  oppo¬ 
sition  were  a  period  in  which  political  passions  ran  high,  but 
politics  were,  after  the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893, 
not  very  interesting.  Before  the  Election  of  1892  George 
Wyndham  had  estimated  the  probable  Gladstonian  majority 
as  from  forty  to  sixty.  It  was,  in  fact,  forty  ;  the  slender 
figure  became  gradually  worn  down  to  an  uncertain  twenty. 
When  Lord  Rosebery  became  Prime  Minister  on  Gladstone’s 
retirement  early  in  1894,  he  took  up  the  leadership  of  a  divided 
party  with  the  heart  gone  out  of  it.  Wyndham  continued  to 
be  in  close  relation  with  Mr.  Balfour  and  to  act  to  some  extent 
as  his  Parliamentary  private  secretary,  or  as  an  intermediary 
in  the  House  (that  is  his  own  phrase)  with  the  various  groups 
of  which  the  Opposition  consisted.  But  his  mind  turned  more 
and  more  to  poetry  and  literature  ;  both  in  themselves  and  in 
their  admixture  with  politics  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

After  the  short  August  Session  of  1892,  during  which  the 
actual  change  of  Government  took  place,  he  went  with  his  wife 
to  Bayreuth.  He  had  been  looking  forward  to  this  eagerly, 
but  he  started  with  influenza  on  him,  collapsed  on  arrival, 
and  only  after  a  week  ‘  crawled  to  Tristan  ’  and  was  amply 
recompensed.  On  his  return  he  began  writing  for  Henley’s 
paper,  the  National  Observer ,  and  plunged  into  his  French  studies, 
translating  Ronsard,  collecting  old  French  and  Breton  poetry 
(in  this  he  was  much  helped  by  his  aunt  Mrs.  Ellis  and  her 
daughter  Miss  Lucy  Ellis,  whose  long  residence  in  France  had 
brought  them  into  touch  with  the  older  as  well  as  the  contemporary 
French  poetry),  and  writing  also  a  good  deal  of  verse  of  his  own. 
His  Christmas  letters  are  full  of  this  employment  and  of  his 
happiness  over  it.  His  heart  was  really  in  it ;  far  more  so  than 
in  contemporary  politics — for  instance,  the  ‘  long  and  dull  ’ 
article  he  was  writing  at  the  same  time  on  temperance  legisla¬ 
tion.  On  the  day  after  Christmas  he  writes  to  his  mother  ‘  in  the 
exuberance  of  health  and  happiness.  I  set  it  down  and  record 
it  here — another  trick  turned  and  quitted  in  the  rubber  with 
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envious  Time.’  Time’s  riposte  came  by  return  of  post,  in  the 
news  that  all  his  sister  Mary’s  children  were  down  with  scarlet 
fever  at  Clouds  and  that  the  youngest,  a  little  boy  of  three,  had 
died  on  the  27th,  after  two  days’  illness.  It  was  the  first  breach 
in  what  had  hitherto  been  an  unbroken  family,  unbroken  in 
love  as  in  numbers  ;  and  it  wrung  his  heart.  It  was  a  tragic 
re-opening  too  for  the  house,  which  had  only  now  been  fully 
restored,  refurnished  and  reoccupied. 

The  stirring  Session  of  1893,  without  a  moment’s  relaxation 
of  tension  from  the  introduction  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  on 
13th  February  until  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  finally  passed  through  on  1st  September,  meant  constant 
attendance  at  the  House  for  long  hours  and  innumerable 
divisions  :  in  the  actual  debates  he  did  not  take  a  prominent 
part,  though  he  spoke  pretty  often.  In  the  short  Easter  recess 
he  had  his  third  and  worst  attack  of  influenza  within  the  twelve 
months,  and  got  no  rest.  What  he  wrote  to  his  mother  about 
this  time  is  quite  true  and  very  significant :  ‘  I  realise  too 
vividly  all  that  goes  on  around,  so  that  listening  to  debates 
tires  me  more  than  others.  I  mark,  approve,  or  resent,  not 
only  every  word  of  the  speaker,  but  any  change  in  the  attitude 
of  his  audience  :  I  mean  to  be  callous  but  get  engrossed  in 
the  game.’  No  wonder  then  that  when  the  Session  was  at  last 
over  ‘  I  feel  disinclined  to  tackle  the  Financial  Relations  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  How  tired  I  am  of  the  names  of 
those  two  islands  !  ’  or  that  the  thought  of  being  thirty  almost 
made  him  cry.  ‘  I  don’t  want  to  be  thirty  a  bit.  I  like  sailing 
boats  on  ponds  and  riding  about  with  my  hat  off  better  than 
anything  else.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ?  ’ 

He  was  only  thirty  ;  but  he  had  drunk  of  life  in  great  gulps, 
and  his  tone  is  sometimes  that  of  middle  age,  with  an  autumnal 
touch. 

Around  the  vase  of  life  at  your  slow  pace 

He  has  not  crept,  but  turned  it  with  his  hands. 

His  dark  hair  was  already  flecked  with  grey  ;  he  was  living 
much  in  dreams  and  memories.  It  was  five  years  yet  before 
he  fully  harnessed  himself,  and  began  to  do  his  best  and  largest 
work. 

But  the  reaction  began  now.  A  September  in  Sutherland- 
shire  set  him  up  physically.  In  December  ‘  I  think  I  have 
nearly  finished  my  French  Poets  ’ ;  and  in  the  following  February 
*  I  have  had  a  gorgeous  four  weeks  undiluted  poetry  and  hunting, 
living  in  the  rhythm  of  verse  and  gallop,  and  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  a  bold  fencer  and  the  English  language  are  the 
two  vehicles  of  Paradisal  progression  ’ ;  and  a  little  later,  ‘  I 
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have  never  been  happier  than  during  the  last  three  months. 
Really  I  have  not  since  I  began  life,  or  at  any  rate  since  my  long 
leave  in  1883,  had  such  a  stretch  of  home  life  without  over¬ 
work  and  over-excitement.’ 

The  Parliamentary  Session  of  1894  was,  by  comparison  writh 
its  predecessor,  unexhausting.  When  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1893  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of 
ten  to  one,  the  country,  on  the  testimony  of  an  unprejudiced 
historian,  ‘  felt  relieved  or  indifferent.’1  Gladstone’s  resigna¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  March  meant  an  end  for  the  time  of 
militant  Liberalism  ;  Lord  Rosebery’s  Government  had  from 
the  first  a  precarious  life  and  little  effective  power.  The  Session 
was  mainly  occupied  with  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Budget  Bill, 
which  was  slowly  piloted  through  the  House  between  April 
and  July  by  majorities  of  about  fifteen  to  twenty. 

Wyndham  had  recovered  his  balance  and  his  youth.  When 
his  birthday  came  in  August  he  mentions,  in  the  highest  spirits, 
that  ‘  I  had  aged  terribly  in  the  night,’  and  was  engrossed  in 
his  book  on  the  French  poets.  He  meant  then  to  finish  and 
publish  it  forthwith  ;  but  about  this  time  he  was  drawn  into 
another  work  to  which  that  was  postponed.  ‘  The  book,’  he 
writes  in  November,  ‘  will  certainly  not  be  out  till  next  summer. 
But  before  February  I  have  promised  to  write  an  introduction 
to  North’s  Plutarch.’ 

This  was  for  the  reprint  in  the  Tudor  Translations,  a  noble 
series  planned  and  edited  by  Henley,  which  had  begun  in  1892 
with  Florio’s  Montaigne.  It  occupied  him  the  whole  winter 
and  gave  him  intense  pleasure.  ‘  I  am  pegging  away  at 
Plutarch,’  he  writes  ecstatically  in  February  :  ‘  although  I  shall 
make  a  hash  of  it,  I  am  most  grateful  for  having  been  made 
to  read  him  through  word  for  word.  It  is  after  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  and  Morte  d’ Arthur,  the  biggest  book  in  English 
prose,  full  of  wonderful  things  ;  most  beautiful,  and  strong, 
and  amusing,  turn  by  turn.’  It  grew  on  him  beyond  his 
expectation.  ‘  I  have  compounded  for  sixty  pages,’  he  goes 
on  to  say  a  little  later,  ‘  but  how  to  squeeze  them  in  ?  ’  It 
came  to  one  hundred.  It  was  his  first,  and  perhaps  his  best, 
serious  contribution  to  English  letters.  When  published  in 
May  it  brought  him  applause  and  recognition  ;  it  gave  him  a 
reputation  outside  politics.  It  also  gave  him  the  beginnings 
at  least  of  what  he  had  hitherto  lacked,  intellectual  discipline. 
His  style  indeed  remained,  as  it  did  to  the  end,  flamboyant ; 
his  love  of  colour  was  not  controlled  by  sense  of  form  ;  in  the 
words  of  Keats,  he  ‘  looked  upon  fine  phrases  like  a  lover  ’  ;  in 
1  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Chapter  xxv. 
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the  art  of  letters  he  was  an  adventurer,  an  amateur,  a  buccaneer. 
Like  the  rest  of  ‘  Henley’s  young  men,’  he  plunged  into  it  head 
foremost. 

My  free  drift 

Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 

In  a  wide  sea  of  wax  ; 

and  if  the  ‘  eagle  flight  ’  which  the  Poet  in  Timon  of  Athens 
who  says  this  arrogates  to  himself  would  overrate  his  achieve¬ 
ment,  it  cannot  be  said  of  it  that  it  leaves  no  trace  behind. 
*  It  has  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years,’  Mr.  Whibley  said  of  it 
in  his  introduction  to  the  collected  volume  of  Essays  in  Romantic 
Literature,  ‘  and  seems  a  better  piece  of  work  to-day  even 
than  it  did  when  it  was  first  submitted  to  the  eye  of  the 
reviewers  ’  :  and  this  judgment  may  be  accepted. 

‘  Whether  its  publication  aided  its  author’s  career,’  Mr. 
Whibley  adds,  ‘  is  a  question  not  so  easily  answered.  Politics, 
for  the  very  reason  of  her  dullness,  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and 
frowns  disapproval  upon  those  who  are  unfaithful  for  an  hour 
to  her  solemn  blandishments.’  Henley,  with  the  self-absorption 
of  a  man  of  letters,  had  felt  no  doubt  about  this.  ‘  You  will 
not.  make  the  worse  Prime  Minister  or  even  Irish  Secretary,’ 
he  told  him,  ‘  for  having  done  a  good  piece  of  critical  literature. 
A  style  is  a  thing  worth  having,  at  whatever  cost.’  For  that 
last  doctrine  there  is  no  doubt  much  to  be  said.  Le  style  e’est 
Vhomme  meme;  and  to  acquire  one  means  the  mobilisation  of 
the  intelligence.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  effective  develop¬ 
ment  of  power.  To  regard  the  world  as  an  inexhaustible  fairy¬ 
land  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  youth,  denied  to  mature  active 
life.  Plato,  with  his  lucid  Greek  logic,  makes  his  ruler  in  the 
Republic  devote  himself,  from  thirty-five  to  fifty,  to  ‘  going  down 
into  the  den  ’  and  abandoning  all  other  pursuits  and  occupations. 
‘  At  fifty  let  him  return  to  the  end  of  all  things,  and  have  his 
eyes  uplifted  to  the  idea  of  good,  and  order  his  life  after  that 
pattern  ;  if  necessary,  taking  his  turn  at  the  helm  of  State  and 
training  up  others  to  be  his  successors.’  At  fifty  George 
Wyndham  had  come  to  the  end  of  all  things  in  another  sense. 
He  had  crowded  into  the  preceding  fifteen  years  the  work  of 
two  separate  or  separable  lives. 

One  provisional  instalment  of  his  work  in  letters  appeared 
in  Henley’s  New  Review  in  March  under  the  title  ‘  The  Poetry 
of  the  Prison.’  It  is  in  substance  a  study  of  Villon  and  of  the 
melancholy  age  in  which  he  lived  between  the  collapse  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  new  life  of  the  French  Renaissance.  But 
he  took  its  title  from  that  of  one  of  the  poems  of  Charles  d’ Orleans, 
a  generation  earlier,  written  during  his  long  imprisonment  in 
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England  after  Agincourt.  It  was  an  able  attempt  to  recreate 
and  estimate  a  period  which,  in  literature  or  in  politics,  has 
always  been  the  despair  of  the  historian.  His  speech  on  8th 
May  in  proposing  ‘  Literature  ’  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund  gives  the  clue  to  the  lines  on  which  his 
mind  was  working,  in  its  insistence  on  the  barrenness  of  ‘  frigid 
imitation  of  classic  prose  ’  and  its  claim  that,  while  literature 
wras  a  criticism  of  life,  it  did  not  follow  that  life  was  merely  a 
subject  for  the  exercises  of  literature. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  had  been  put  on  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Trade  ‘  among  interesting  men,  Asquith,  Dilke, 
Burns,  etc.,  and  I  like  the  work.’ 

The  collapse  of  the  moribund  Government  took  place  on 
the  21st  June,  1895,  on  what  was  known  as  the  Cordite  Vote — 
a  motion  raised  on  the  vote  for  the  salary  of  the  War  Secretary. 
It  came  unexpectedly,  in  a  thin  House  ;  it  might  be,  and  was, 
called  a  snap  division.  Two  Cabinet  Ministers  were  said  to 
have  been  absent  unpaired  ;  and  the  accusation  made  at  the 
time  that  a  reserve  of  Unionists  had  been  hidden  away  by  a 
piece  of  sharp  practice  in  the  precincts  of  the  House  seems  to 
be  unfounded. 

But  the  situation  was  awkward  enough.  According  to 
Parliamentary  usage  it  was  impossible  for  the  War  Minister  to 
retain  that  position  unless  the  vote  for  reduction  of  his  salary 
were  formally  rescinded.  To  lose  him  would  have  been  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  crumbling  Ministry  ;  to  retain  him,  even  if  possible, 
would  be  only  a  brief  postponement  of  the  inevitable. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  Ascot  week.  Many  members  (George 
Wyndham  was  not  among  them)  were  at  Ascot,  not  imagining 
that  anything  important  would  happen  in  the  House.  Interest 
was  concentrated  for  the  moment  on  the  announcement,  made 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  day’s  proceedings,  that  the  negotiations 
for  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  from  the  position  of 
Commander-in-Chief — part  of  the  general  reorganisation  of  the 
War  Office  which  was  in  course  of  being  effected — had  been 
concluded.  Students  of  Parliamentary  tradition  noted,  with 
amused  interest,  that  the  old  saying,  ‘  No  Government  was  ever 
turned  out  after  Ascot,’  still  held  good,  if  only  by  the  skin  of 
its  teeth. 

The  majority  against  the  Government  was  only  five  on  a 
division  in  which  much  less  than  half  the  members  took  part. 
But  the  Government  was  so  weak  that  it  went  down  at  a  touch. 
The  next  day  the  Cabinet  met  and  resolved  to  resign  forthwith. 
Lord  Salisbury  took  office,  and  a  General  Election  followed  at 
once.  It  was  over  by  the  end  of  July,  and  resulted  in  a  majority 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  for  the  Unionist  party.  On  its 
broad  lines  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  and  did  not  create 
much  excitement.  Wyndham  himself  was  returned  for  Dover 
unopposed. 

He  did  not  obtain  office  in  the  new  Government.  The  rising 
young  statesmen  of  the  Conservative  party  were  numerous  ; 
and  selection  among  them  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  room  had  to  be  found,  both  within  and  outside  of  the 
Cabinet,  for  a  body  of  Liberal  Unionists  quite  disproportionate 
to  the  relative  numbers  of  that  party  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Brodrick  was  made  Under-Secretary  for  War,  Mr.  Curzon 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  preference  given  to 
these  two  was  quite  intelligible.  Both  were  his  seniors  alike  in 
age  and  in  Parliamentary  standing,  and  both  had  held  sub¬ 
ordinate  offices  in  the  previous  Unionist  Government.  He  was 
disappointed,  even  deeply  so,  at  being  passed  over  completely 
now,  but  he  kept  his  disappointment  to  himself.  It  served  to 
confirm  him  in  the  belief,  which  accorded  with  his  own  tastes 
and  instincts,  that  he  might  and  should  continue  to  devote 
himself  largely  to  his  literary  work.  To  give  that  up  at  this 
juncture  would  certainly  have  been  to  make  no  small  sacrifice. 
On  the  11th  July  his  youngest  sister  Pamela  was  married  ;  and 
that  evening  he  and  his  wife  gave  a  dance  at  35  Park  Lane  to 
celebrate  the  occasion.  ‘  He  was  in  delightful  vein,’  Wilfrid 
Blunt,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  noted  in  his  diary  :  ‘  he 
supped  with  Judith  and  me,  entertaining  us  with  his  epicurean 
views  of  life.  What  we  want,  he  said,  is  to  have  more  feasting, 
song,  and  flowers,  and  wine,  and  to  sit  long  and  late  with 
beautiful  ladies,  ourselves  crowned  with  wreaths.  His  is  a 
happy  nature.’  Hardly  a  happy  nature  perhaps  ;  it  was  too 
sensitive  for  steady  happiness  ;  but  capable  of  being  happy, 
and  most  of  all  when  as  now  he  was  giving  active  happiness  to 
others.  A  fine  and  generous  nature,  free  from  all  trace  of 
malice  or  jealousy,  and  eager  to  think  the  best  of  everyone, 
it  was. 

That  autumn  Edward  Clifford  paid  one  of  many  visits  to 
Clouds.  He  was,  as  all  who  knew  him  will  remember,  a  curious 
compound  of  sensitiveness  and  obtuseness,  of  the  artist,  the 
worldling  and  the  saint,  but  with  a  largeness  and  constancy  of 
friendship  that  amounted  to  genius.  After  he  left  he  wrote  an 
elaborate  ‘  impression  ’  of  Mrs.  Wyndham,  of  which  he  sent  a 
copy  to  George.  It  drew  from  him  the  reply  which  is  given 
in  full  in  the  letters  now  published.1  Comment  on  it  would  be 
needless,  except  to  say  that  he  is  in  it  writing  from  the  heart, 
‘Letter  numbered  153,  under  date  of  September  1895. 
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and  that  it  gives,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  single  thing, 
the  essence  both  of  his  own  personality  and  of  the  home  influences 
under  which  it  had  been  developed.  But  the  account  given 
there  of  t lit'  dream  of  years  before  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
record  which  he  made  of  it  at  the  time,  and  which  has  by  chance 
been  preserved. 

12.50  a.m. 

Have  just  woken  from  terrible  nightmare — that  Mamma  was 
dead  Yet  one  emotion  was  so  beautiful  in  its  anguish  that 
it  woke  me  up.  The  dream  was  all  of  death.  Others  were  dead. 
Papa  had  been  ill  and  Mary  dangerously  ill,  just  through  a 
critical  bit  and  not  out  of  danger.  Mamma  had  been  every¬ 
where,  nursing  everybody,  and  was  the  only  one  apparently 
quite  well.  She  had  sent  us  back  to  our  families  and  our  work 
and  1  had  left  Sibell  with  her. 

1  came  back  to  Sibell  and  she  told  me  that  Mamma  was 
dead.  I  could  not  take  it  in,  but  at  last  made  her  tell  me 
all  about  it.  She,  Sibell,  was  exactly  herself,  quiet  and  happy, 
and  believing  that  death  was  nothing  of  real  separation.  So 
much  so  that  I  was  wicked  enough  to  feel  that  she  did  not  feel 
my  anguish. 

It,  Death,  was  running  backward  and  forward  through  my 
brain  in  every  way  and  every  application  to  myself,  and  to  us 
all,  and  to  little  Percy. 

I  thought  of  what  her  Mother’s  death  and  uncle  Edward’s 
death  must  have  been  to  her,  and  that  their  deaths  were  nothing 
to  the  latest  generations,  to  little  Percy,  and  had  been  little  to 
me  though  so  much  to  Mamma. 

Whilst  1  was  groping  towards  the  pain  and  mystery  of  death 
in  four  generations  to  othrrs  and  feeling  the  stab  of  Her  death 
to  me,  I  listened,  and  could  not  cry,  to  Sibell  quietly  telling 
me  that  she  had  been  walking  with  Mamma  at  10  o’clock  of 
the  morning  through  the  little  ‘  coal  and  service  ’  back  yard 
to  avoid  the  long  passage  entry  at  Clouds.  Mamma  had  said, 

4  We  have  got  so  much  more  to  do  for  them  all  that  I  am  just 
going  to  lie  down  and  rest  my  old  bones.’  She  had  gone  upstairs 
and  undressed  and  gone  to  bed  ;  and,  as  Sibell’s  story  went  on, 

I  had  a  vivid  double  existence,  alone  and  mourning  with  Sibell 
— and  with  Mamma  in  her  last  moments  in  a  room  flooded  with 
sunshine.  She  next  said  to  Sibell,  4  You’re  not  to  say  anything 
to  frighten  anybody.’  And  then,  4  I  don’t  mind  telling  you 
that  I  am  frightened,  at  least  I  am  not  at  all  frightened,  but  I 
shan’t  see  them  again.’  Then  she  crossed  her  dear  hands  like 
a  Crusader  and  lay  still  smiling. 

Then,  4  Give  this  message  to  those  who  can’t  be  here,’  and 
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she  began  to  dictate  some  words  which  became  to  me  with  my 
double  existence — she  alone  with  Sibell  elsewhere  and  by  her 
bed  in  the  room  of  sunlight — a  rugged  poem,  full  of  sunlight 
and  quiet  light  shadow  scudding  over  the  Downs. 

The  only  phrase  that  remains  now  in  my  mind  was 

‘  With  lance  in  rest  to  implicate  the  mail,’ 

but  that  was  the  one  bold  touch  of  actual  conflict  and  knight- 
errantry’s  work.  The  rest  was  just  the  joy  of  living,  and 
galloping,  and  doing ;  and,  as  I  listened,  I  had  a  third  existence 
of  perception.  I  saw  her  poem.  We  all  faded  out,  and  I 
only  saw  her  poem  :  beautiful  wild  animals,  galloping  deer, 
and  dogs,  and  horses,  over  a  Down  with  a  ragged  Wiltshire 
hedge  in  Spring  leaf,  bowed  over  and  whipped  by  a  romping 
wind  ;  little  clouds  racing  over  the  sky,  and  light  shadows 
over  the  turf :  a  masque  of  joyous  life  and  high  endeavour, 
rejoicing  in  the  wind  and  sunlight,  and  a  high  chivalrous  purpose 
full  of  happiness. 

Then  in  my  isolation  and  non-entity  (for  I  was  a  pin’s  head 
of  existence  in  that  sunlit  morning),  I  suddenly  called  out,  and, 
as  I  called  out,  was  precipitated  back  into  my  single  existence, 
mourning  alone  by  Sibell,  with  her  dead  and  buried  and  gone, 
‘  Oh,  darling,  what  a  great  Poet  you  were  in  being,  and  oh  ! 
I  feel  you  here,  and  you  are  speaking  to  me  still  without 
words  ’  ;  and  I  fell  down  and  cried  into  the  hem  of  Sibcll’s 
gown  but  felt  happy,  and  that  I  could  still  communicate  with 
her,  with  Lettice,  and  little  Percy. 

Suddenly  there  stooped  down  to  kiss  me  one  of  the  young 
generation,  hardly  knowing  or  understanding,  but  claiming 
that  Life  should  go  on,  when  I  awoke  with  tears  streaming 
down  my  cheeks. 

We  are  all  immortal,  and  still  live  and  help  each  other  without 
bodies  or  presence  in  the  flesh. 

The  emotion  of  seeing  her  life  poem,  and  calling  out  to  her, 
and  feeling  her  with  and  around  me  was  the  most  sad  and 
beautiful  I  have  known. 

Henley’s  influence  over  him  at  this  time  was  very  great. 
It  was  on  the  whole  more  for  good  than  harm ;  he  was  a  merci¬ 
less  critic  and  an  imperious  taskmaster,  and  none  of  his  pupils 
or  collaborators  could  complain  that  they  were  left  undirected 
or  undisciplined.  But  his  own  defects  as  a  man  of  letters 
were  great,  and  he  could  not  help,  even  had  he  wished  to  help, 
as  he  did  not,  communicating  them.  That  autumn  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Chair  of  English  Literature  in  Edinburgh 
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University.  George  Wyndham  urged  his  claims  so  far  as  he 
could  reasonably  do  so,  and  confessed  to  disappointment  over 
the  result.  About  the  same  time  it  became  known  that  Lord 
Salisbury  contemplated  the  nomination  of  a  new  Poet  Laureate, 
that  office  having  remained  vacant  since  Tennyson’s  death  three 
years  before.  Henley  coveted  it ;  and  some  of  Henley’s  more 
ill-advised  friends  not  only  pushed  his  claims,  but  gave  him 
unjustifiable  hopes  that  their  pushing  would  be  effective. 
Wyndham  took  a  more  friendly  as  well  as  a  wiser  part  by 
declining  to  intervene  ;  ‘  not  that  I  do  not  admire  his  work  ; 
I  do  admire  it.’  The  choice  actually  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  accepted  by  the  Queen  was  different. 

It  was  largely  under  Henley’s  influence  that  he  began  in 
this  year  serious  and  continuous  study  of  Shakespeare’s  Poems 
and  Sonnets.  The  Sonnets  he  had  known  long  and  loved 
passionately  ;  the  Poems  now  came  to  him  as  a  fresh  revelation. 
A  short  introduction  which  was  all  he  had  originally  contemplated 
grew  gradually  into  an  elaborate  work  of  criticism  and  expo¬ 
sition.  For  nearly  three  years  this  was  one  of  his  chief 
occupations.  When  the  volume  appeared  early  in  1898,  it  was 
recognised  as  a  work  showing  research,  insight  and  original 
appreciation,  and  as  a  contribution  of  real  value  to  the  higher 
scholarship.  Further  reference  will  be  made  to  it  in  the  proper 
place.  At  present  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  becoming  very 
absorbing.  ‘  So  soon  as  I  have  finished  with  Shakespeare,’ 
he  writes,  ‘  I  shall  ’  do  this  and  that :  and  again,  at  the  same 
time,  ‘  I  am  at  Aldershot  doing  some  cavalry  drill  ’ — this  was 
as  an  officer  in  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry — ‘  next  week  I  make 
political  speeches.  But  all  the  time  I  am  writing  an  introduction 
to  Shakespeare’s  Poems.’ 

Wilfrid  Blunt  kept  urging  him  to  drop  all  that  and  find 
‘  better  employment  ’  in  writing  poetry  of  his  own  than  in 
studying  and  elucidating  the  poetry  of  others.  Such  advice 
is  never  resented  by  any  one  to  whom  it  is  given.  It  is  a  seduc¬ 
tive  form  of  flattery  ;  and  one  which  does  curiously  little  harm. 
It  is  a  man’s  own  misjudgment  of  his  powers,  not  the  mis- 
judgment  of  them  by  others,  that  matters.  And  from  the 
former,  few  if  any  men  are  free  :  nor  was  he.  ‘  I  find,’  he  says 
in  this  same  letter  to  Blunt,  to  whom  he  could  say  what  he  felt 
without  any  reserve  or  caution,  ‘  that  I  have  a  gift  of  keen 
imaginative  appreciation  combined  with  another  of  seeing  the 
past  as  a  whole  philosophically.’  The  former  claim  was  entirely 
justified  ;  not  the  latter.  He  felt  the  past  intensely  ;  he  saw 
it,  not  as  a  whole  nor  philosophically,  but  by  glimpses  and  in 
flashes  through  an  iridescent  mist. 
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But  the  words  may  be  taken  rather  as  an  aspiration  than 
as  a  statement  of  fact.  In  this  same  winter,  he  took  eager 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Synthetic  Society,  an  association 
of  a  group  of  persons  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
They  met  at  irregular  intervals  during  a  good  many  years  for 
dinners  followed  by  debates.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  joint¬ 
secretary  to  it  with  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  ;  in  the  formal  debates 
he  took  little  part,  but  in  the  conversations  at  dinner  which 
preceded  them  he  was,  Mr.  Ward  says,  often  very  brilliant. 
The  members  who  took  most  prominent  part  in  the  discussions 
are  named  by  Ward  as  R.  H.  Hutton  and  Dr.  Martineau,  ‘  the 
two  veterans,’  A.  J.  Balfour,  R.  B.  Haldane,  Henry  Sidgwick, 
Talbot  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Father  Tyrrell,  Baron  von  Hugel, 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  :  a  remarkable  galaxy  of 
intellect  covering  a  very  wide  range  in  religious  conviction  and 
philosophic  outlook.  Mr.  Ward  remarks  in  George  Wyndham 
on  his  touch  of  paganism  combined  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty 
of  Catholic  ideals  ;  his  sympathies,  he  adds,  perhaps  outstripped 
his  convictions.  His  interest  in  the  subject-matter,  as  distinct 
from  warm  personal  friendships  and  native  delight  in  discussion 
for  its  own  sake,  was  only  episodic.  He  gradually  lapsed  from 
regular  attendance,  and  in  later  years  his  official  work  was  too 
engrossing  to  admit  of  much  attention  to  speculative  problems. 
But  that  he  thought  on  these  matters,  and  thought  closely,  is 
shown  by  a  criticism  of  his  on  a  paper  by  Father  Tyrrell  in 
1898. 1 

Early  in  November  1895  came  a  short  but  agonising  distress. 
His  son  Percy,  by  then  a  boy  of  nearly  eight,  was  out  riding 
with  him  at  Saighton.  His  pony  bucked  ;  he  sat  it  well,  ‘  I 
took  pride  in  his  pluck  and  dexterity,’  but  it  finally  threw 
him.  For  the  moment  he  seemed  unhurt,  but  then  called  ‘  Papa, 
I  can’t  get  up.’  He  had  broken  his  thighbone  near  the  socket. 
For  three  days  he  was  in  acute  pain,  and  nothing  soothed  him 
but  holding  his  father’s  hand,  once  for  fourteen  hours  at  a 
stretch.  There  was  great  fear  that  the  leg  might  be  permanently 
shortened  and  crippled,  but  all  went  well,  and  there  was  a 
happy  Christmas.  Soon  he  was  ‘  flying  about  like  a  crane  on 
crutches,’  and  by  the  summer  there  was  hardly  a  trace  of 
damage  left. 

A  time  followed  of  nearly  three  years  of  active  and  multi¬ 
farious  occupation  in  public  affairs,  literature  and  journalism, 
which  may  be  very  briefly  summarised. 

Early  in  1896  he  mentions  his  intention  to  speak  little  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  devote  himself  chiefly  to  writing. 

1  The  letter  is  given  in  full  below,  p.  341. 
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The  first  part  of  this  intention  he  carried  out.  But  the  South 
African  question,  after  the  Jameson  Raid  of  New  Year’s  Day, 
was  rolling  up  on  the  horizon  and  became  menacingly  acute. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  recognise  its  importance.  It  became 
his  main  interest ;  and  it  was  largely  on  his  initiative  that  the 
South  African  Association  was  founded  that  summer,  and  the 
vast  issues  involved  were  brought  into  the  foreground  of  public 
attention.  In  February  he  had  met  Dr.  Jameson,  and  like  so 
many  others,  was  captivated  by  his  simplicity  and  personal 
charm  :  a  few  months  later  he  calls  him  *  a  man  after  my  own 
heart.’  Nothing  would  content  him  but  to  go  to  South  Africa 
and  see  things  for  himself.  He  sailed  on  the  15th  August, 
staying  first  at  Capetown  with  Lord  Rosmead,  then  going  up  to 
Johannesburg,  and  across  from  it  to  Mafeking — ‘  the  country 
is  exactly  like  Salisbury  Plain  but  on  a  greater  scale  ’ — on  into 
Matabeleland,  seven  days  and  eight  nights  in  the  coach  without 
lying  down  before  he  reached  the  camp  under  the  Matoppos 
where  peace  negotiations  were  just  being  concluded — ‘  a  beautiful 
land  ;  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas  ringed  round  with  rocky 
mountains  and  watered  with  pleasant  streams  ’ ;  then  back  to 
Pretoria  by  Tuli  and  Petersburg,  partly  on  horseback,  partly 
in  a  Cape  cart  with  ‘  a  team  of  one  horse,  one  pony,  one  large 
and  one  small  mule,  all  four  of  whom  tried  to  get  into  or  under 
the  cart,’  and  so  home.  He  arrived  in  England  before  the  end 
of  November.  The  experience  made  a  new  man  of  him.  ‘Serenity 
stole  into  my  heart  as  I  rode  through  the  waste.’  ‘  He  returned,’ 
said  Charles  Boyd,  who  was  then  his  secretary,  and  in  whom 
the  many  years  of  intimacy  which  followed  confirmed  warm 
admiration  and  deep  affection,  ‘  with  a  conviction,  personal  and 
political,  which  never  left  him.  He  had  learned  to  think  for 
himself.  It  was  probably  the  turning  point  in  his  life.’  The 
South  African  Committee  of  Enquiry,  on  which  he  served,  began 
to  sit  in  February  1897,  and  made  its  report  in  July  :  one  of  its 
results  was  the  formation  of  a  warm  friendship  between  him 
and  Cecil  Rhodes.  Rhodes  had  at  first  inclined  to  slight  him  as 
a  ‘  Spring  poet  ’ ;  a  little  acquaintance  made  him  know  better. 

The  repercussions  of  the  Enquiry  lasted  long.  African  affairs, 
speeches,  letters,  conferences,  and  what  he  describes  with  studied 
vagueness  as  ‘  political  intrigue  ’  occupied  much  of  his  time 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Then  the  axis  of  political  disturbance 
shifted,  in  the  result  of  the  Chino- Japanese  war,  to  the  Far 
East,  and  South  Africa  dropped  for  a  while  into  the  background. 
Sir  Alfred  Milner’s  appointment  in  1897  as  Governor  of  the  Cape 
met  with  general  approval  at  home  and  was  thought,  or  hoped, 
to  open  a  prospect  of  definitive  and  peaceful  settlement. 
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All  through  these  years  the  mixed  sphere  of  journalism, 
as  ground  on  which  politics  and  letters  mingled,  was  very 
absorbing.  The  inception  of  the  New  Review  under  Henley’s 
editorship  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  had  been  doing 
badly.  ‘  I  discovered,’  he  writes  early  in  1896,  ‘  accidentally 
about  Christmas  time  that  the  sale  of  the  Review  was  declining 
and  that  our  Directors  had  done  nothing  and  proposed  to  do 
nothing.  The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  foolish  quarrels 
and  jealousies  that  mar  so  many  brave  enterprises  ;  editor, 
publisher,  directors  and  shareholders  having  no  feeling  beyond 
mutual  recrimination.  So  I  asked  them  all  to  dinner  on 
January  22nd,  and,  as  American  politicians  would  say,  “  cap¬ 
tured  ”  the  concern.  It  was  the  only  chance  and  so  far  has 
prospered  beyond  the  bounds  of  sane  belief.  Windsor  becomes 
chairman :  Charles  Baxter  the  literary  executor  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  C.  Whibley  and  myself  are  constituted  an  Editorial 
Sub-Committee  with  full  powers  to  spend  money  on  a  dashing 
policy  for  five  months  ;  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  hitherto  more 
obdurate  than  the  adder  to  our  publisher’s  advances,  are  them¬ 
selves  distributing  25,000  copies  of  a  circular  written  by  me,  in 
packets  addressed  to  their  clerks  at  550  Railway  Stations. 
All  this  is  most  confidential,  as  I  have  dealt  privately  with  each 
party  in  turn.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  survey  the  general  result 
of  much  travelling  and  persuasion.  It  comes  to  this,  that  I 
have  got  more  control  than  any  one  else  over  a  Review  which 
will  now  compete  with  the  Fortnightly  and  Nineteenth  Century 
on  equal  terms,  and  that  Heinemann,  Henley  and  the  contribu¬ 
tors  are  all  eager  to  oblige  me  if  they  can.’ 

He  helped  it  with  time  and  money  and  work.  When  he  came 
on  the  directorate  he  took  a  large  share  in  editorial  work,  in 
beating  up  contributors,  and  generally  in  ‘  working  like  a  nigger 
to  make  it  a  success.’  One  of  his  early  triumphs  was  odd 
enough  to  be  mentioned  :  he  prevailed  on  Gladstone  of  all 
people  in  the  world  to  contribute  to  the  July  number  of  a 
Review  the  main  aim  of  which  was  the  total  overthrow  and 
effacement  of  the  Liberal  Party,  their  policy,  their  aims,  their 
doctrines.  Another,  which  pleased  him  almost  as  much,  though 
it  seems  trivial  enough  in  the  retrospect,  was  getting  an  article 
on  South  Africa  from  Mr.  Herbert  Canning,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Chartered  Company  :  ‘  a  sensation  beyond  belief  from 
the  journalistic  point  of  view  ;  they  have  not  given  a  scrap 
to  any  one  else.’ 

A  monthly  review,  quite  apart  from  the  considerations  of 
financial  success,  could  not  long  satisfy  him  as  a  vehicle.  But 
Henley’s  health  had  definitely  failed,  and  the  New  Review, 
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from  various  other  causes,  collapsed  in  1897.  He  then  set 
himself  with  even  greater  keenness  to  build  a  raft  out  of  the 
wreckage.  The  result  was  the  foundation  of  the  Outlook. 
Mr.  Percy  Hurd  was  made  editor  of  this  new  weekly,  which 
came  out  in  February  1898.  ‘  The  aim,’  Mr.  Hurd  records, 

‘  was  to  strike  each  week  a  frankly  Imperial  note  on  all  current 
topics,  and  to  preserve  the  literary  traditions  which  gave  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  Scots  Observer  and  New  Review  under  Henley’s 
editorship.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth 
(afterwards  Lord  Northcliffe)  G.  W.  approached  me  ;  I  was  then 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Gazette  and  London  Correspondent  of 
some  of  the  leading  Canadian  journals.  The  Outlook  was  the 
result,  and  thus  began  an  intimacy  between  G.  W.  and  myself 
which  lasted  until  G.  W.’s  growing  political  and  ministerial 
responsibilities  compelled  a  lessening  of  other  activities. 

‘  The  extracts  from  G.  W.’s  letters  to  me  show  the  zeal  with 
which,  as  was  his  wont,  he  threw  himself  into  the  venture.’ 

The  letters  go  into  great  detail ;  only  a  few  of  them  are 
now  published  as  illustrative  of  his  way  of  going  to  work,  with 
an  expenditure  of  energy  which  was  lavish  and  even  prodigal.1 
Indeed  for  over  three  months  he  could  think  and  write  of  little 
else.  But  literature  in  the  fuller  sense  kept  hold  of  him.  In 
February  he  delivered,  as  a  public  lecture  to  his  constituents 
at  Dover,  the  address  on  Elizabethan  Adventure  in  Elizabethan 
Literature  which  later  in  the  year  was  printed  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  On  his  return  from  South  Africa  he  resumed  work  on 
Shakespeare  ;  some  of  it  was  already  in  proof,  but  the  scope  of 
the  volume  expanded  as  he  went  on.  At  Christmas  he  spoke 
of  trying  to  finish  it  before  Parliament  met,  but  in  fact  he 
continued  working  on  it  all  through  the  next  Session ;  then  it  was 
finished,  and  the  volume,  after  a  good  deal  of  delay  caused  by  a 
printers’  strike,  was  published  in  March  1898.  It  was  dedicated 
to  his  mother.  The  last  words  he  added  to  it  were  a  generous 
acknowledgment  of  his  own  debt  to  Henley  for  stimulus  and 
guidance.  ‘  But  for  his  persuasion  I  should  never  have 
attempted  a  task  which  but  for  his  encouragement  I  could 
never  have  accomplished.’ 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  Introduction  were  re¬ 
printed  in  the  collected  volume  of  Essays  in  1919  ;  and  Mr. 
Whibley  claims  quite  justly  for  it  that  the  reader  will  find 
throughout  a  rare  combination  of  research  and  understanding. 
The  research  he  had  devoted  to  it  was  indeed  not  inconsiderable. 
He  had  not  made  a  profound  study  of  Elizabethan  literature, 
but  he  had  read  in  it  both  largely  and  appreciatively.  Many 
1  Letters  numbered  186,  195,  198,  200,  205. 
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half  days  and  whole  days  were  spent  by  him  in  this  reading"at  the 
British  Museum ;  he  acquired  a  considerable  Elizabethan  library 
of  his  own  :  and  he  always  read  poetry  with  the  eye  and  instinct 
of  a  poet.  Quite  early  he  realised  that  previous  critics  ‘  have 
for  the  most  part  merely  handed  on  traditional  judgments.’ 
He  brought  to  his  task  quick  perception,  active  imagination, 
and  keen  sympathy  with  the  whole  method  and  spirit  of  Eliza- 
bethanism.  But  he  was  more  interested,  to  use  his  own  words, 
in  Shakespeare’s  art  than  in  the  common  measure  of  art  in 
Shakespeare’s  day  ;  or,  one  might  add,  than  in  Shakespeare’s 
art  itself  otherwise  than  as  the  art  of  a  lyrical  poet.  What  he 
fastens  on  is  primarily  the  imagery  and  the  verbal  melody. 
His  own  mind  was  lyric,  not  dramatic. 

For  aesthetic  appreciation  of  the  Poems,  and  of  the  Sonnets 
in  particular,  the  Introduction  is  of  real  value.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  how  a  fresh  eye  and  a  sound  poetical  instinct 
keep  him  right  where  others  have  gone  wrong,  and  more  than 
that,  give  him  clues  that  others  had  missed.  His  own  interest 
in  heraldry  (he  knew  his  Guillim  almost  by  heart)  and  in  field 
sports  brought  him  into  close  contact  with  Shakespeare  on 
sides  where  commentators  had  been  blind  through  mere  ignor¬ 
ance.  The  former  had  been  neglected  ;  for  the  latter,  mere 
book-knowledge  is  generally  useless  and  often  misleading.  The 
brilliant  and  exhaustive  work  of  Madden  in  this  field,  in  The 
Diary  of  Master  William  Silence,  which  was  published  a  little 
before  the  appearance  of  Wyndham’s  volume,  is  too  well  known 
to  require  mention  ;  it  was  a  book  after  his  own  heart.  But 
more  striking  even  is  his  anticipation  of  the  doctrine,  now 
largely  established  and  accepted,  which  was  not  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Percy  Simpson  and  others  until  much  later,  that  Eliza¬ 
bethan  punctuation  was  not,  as  had  always  been  assumed, 
haphazard,  but  systematic ;  and  that  it  followed,  and  thus 
indicated,  not  the  logic  but  the  melodic  or  rhetorical  phrasing 
of  the  language  to  which  it  was  applied. 

His  edition  of  the  Poems  remains,  after  five-and-twenty 
years,  not  only  indispensable  for  students,  but  the  best  com¬ 
mentary  extant  on  the  Poems  and  Sonnets  as  a  whole.  It  is 
still,  like  his  earlier  and  even  his  later  work,  a  little  florid  and 
flamboyant :  poetry  intoxicated  him  because  he  felt  it  so 
keenly  ;  his  pen  ran  away  with  him  because  there  was  such  a 
surge  of  feeling  driving  it  on.  But  it  gives  him  his  title  as  a 
man  of  letters. 

His  own  life  was  during  this  period,  apart  from  the  political 
disappointment  with  which  it  opened,  happy  and  uneventful : 
and  he  did  not  allow  the  disappointment  to  rankle  into  a 
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grievance.  In  the  summer  of  1896  he  writes  of  being  ‘  content 
to  get  out  of  this  life  all  that  may  be  found  in  it,’  and  goes  on 
to  say  of  William  Morris,  whose  health  was  then  breaking — 
he  died  a  few  months  later — ‘  he  was  and  is  the  leader  of  the 
world’s  return  to  its  youth.’  His  own  return  to  youth  was 
very  clear  when,  a  year  later,  he  took  his  boy  to  the  preparatory 
school  at  Rottingdean  kept  by  his  cousin  Edward  Stanford, 
and  left  him  there  very  happy  :  during  the  tour  he  took  in  his 
beloved  Touraine  ;  and  again  in  August  at  Saighton,  deep  in 
Castiglione’s  Cortegiano,  to  Hoby’s  translation  of  which  (after¬ 
wards  reprinted  in  the  Tudor  Translations)  he  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Walter  Raleigh.  Between  Raleigh  and  him  a  great 
liking  had  sprung  up,  and  a  close  intimacy  resulted.  Percy 
was  then  ‘  riding  again  without  the  faintest  trace  of  nervousness, 
galloping  over  the  fields  like  Jackanapes,  with  his  cap  well  on 
the  back  of  his  dear  round  head.’  A  new  generation  was 
beginning  to  grow  up ;  and  ‘  the  original  Five,’  he  writes  to  his 
mother  on  Christmas  Eve,  ‘  love  you  more  than  any  mother  has 
ever  been  loved.’ 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  WAR  OFFICE 
1898-1900 

When  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  August  1898  ‘  my  political 
prospects  are  brighter,  and  I  almost  count  on  something  turning 
up.’  The  three  years  of  waiting  had  not  been  useless ;  and  they 
had  matured  him,  enlarged  his  experience,  given  him  a  better  grasp 
of  business  and  of  working  with  men.  They  had  also  taught  him 
patience,  and  the  need  of  taking  long  views.  ‘  If  I  did  get  a  good 
place  for  work  now  it  would  be  better  than  if  I  had  been  given 
a  small  place  three  years  ago.  Assume  that  I  get  nothing  now, 
and  a  simple  rule  of  three  sum  will  warrant  the  hope  that  in 
another  three  years  I  shall  have  lost  nothing,  and  maybe  gained.’ 
It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  now  only  thirty-five. 

Mr.  George  Curzon’s  appointment  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India 
had  just  been  announced.  This  made  a  vacancy  in  the  Under- 
Secretaryship  of  the  Foreign  Office.  There  was  much  speculation 
and  much  debate  as  to  his  successor.  Wyndham’s  name  was 
freely  mentioned.  He  firmly  declined  all  suggestions  from  friends 
to  push  his  claims.  ‘  I  would  rather,’  he  wrote  to  one  of  them, 
‘  that  my  personal  friends  did  not  move  on  my  behalf.  I  have 
approached  no  one,  and  would  rather  not,  for  whatever  qualifi¬ 
cations  I  may  have  must  be  known  to  the  Powers  that  be.  In 
fact,  I  am  sure  that  my  name  will  be  considered.  I  shall  not  be 
in  the  least  cast  down  if  I  am  passed  over.  I  should  love  the 
work,  and  I  do  not  mind  saying  that  I  believe  I  have  some 
qualifications  for  it,  which  others  who  have  known  fewer 
foreigners  and  cared  less  for  the  literature  and  ideals  of  other 
countries  do  not  possess.  But  I  have  plenty  of  other  work  to 
do  if  this  is  not  to  be  my  task.’ 

He  spent  the  rest  of  August  and  September  in  more  congenial 
occupation.  At  the  autumn  manoeuvres,  conducted  that  year 
in  Dorset  and  Wilts  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  he  was  attached 
as  an  officer  of  the  Cheshire  Yeomanry  to  a  Squadron  of  the 
7th  Dragoon  Guards  in  the  Southern  Army.  When  the  manoeuvres 
were  over,  he  spent  nearly  a  month  on  a  visit  with  his  wife  to 
friends  of  many  years’  standing,  first  to  the  Duchesse  de  Lesparre 
at  Azay-le-Rideau,  and  then  to  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes  at 
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Dampierre,  in  Touraine.  His  brother  Guy,  who  had  come  home 
from  India  to  take  a  course  at  the  Staff  College,  and  returned  to 
India  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  was  also  at  the  autumn 
manoeuvres,  on  the  Umpire  Staff.  There  was  a  memorable 
Sunday  during  them  which  the  two  spent  together  at  Clouds 
entertaining  Lord  Roberts  and  a  party  of  distinguished  Generals 
for  the  day.  Among  the  house-party  collected  to  meet  them 
was  the  Under-Secretary  for  War.  Just  as  they  were  entering  the 
Church  at  East  Knoyle  for  morning  service,  he  was  brought  a 
telegram  announcing  the  victory  of  Omdurman.  He  handed  it 
to  the  Rector,  who  read  it  out  to  the  congregation  ;  and  presently 
came  the  boom  of  guns  from  the  neighbouring  camps  firing  salutes 
under  the  blue  sky  and  the  blazing  heat. 

The  guns  wrere  saluting  not  only  a  victory,  but  the  end  of  an 
era  and  the  opening  of  another.  Some  such  feeling  wras  in 
George  Wyndham’s  mind  when,  on  the  last  day  of  the  manoeuvres, 
‘  I  got  up  at  five,  and  wandered,  a  ghost,  to  Wilbury.’  He  had 
not  seen  it  since  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 

As  remarkable,  and  in  strong  dramatic  contrast,  was  the 
experience  wThich  followed  of  the  persistence  of  the  older  world 
and  its  traditions  among  the  French  Royalists  in  Touraine. 
*  They  hunt  two  days  a  week  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and 
shoot  the  other  four.  Thirty  miles  from  Paris,  the  Osbaldistones 
are  living  to-day  as  though  nothing  had  happened  since  Scott 
wrote  “  Rob  Roy.” 

Rumours,  or  intelligent  anticipations,  that  he  was  going  to 
the  Foreign  Office  were  prevalent ;  and  several  newspapers 
actually  announced  his  appointment.  He  took  this  incident 
philosophically,  w'riting  with  a  touch  of  humour  : 

‘  I  know'  nothing  of  my  appointment  announced  in  the  papers. 
My  sole  hope  of  its  truth  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  normal 
relations  between  the  press  and  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  wrould  thus  have  been  maintained  ;  the  Secretary  in 
ignorance  of  what  concerns  him  most,  and  the  press  informing 
him.’ 

The  appointment  wras  given  to  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  was  a  good 
deal  older  and  had  already  had  six  years’  official  experience  in 
the  War  Office  :  and  in  October  came  a  letter  from  the  Prime 
Minister,  which  at  this  distance  of  time  may  be  given  without 
indiscretion.  The  opening  lines  are  extremely  characteristic 
of  the  writer,  in  his  giving  the  date  twTo  years  wrong,  in  his 
suggestion  that  the  recipient  had  ‘  perhaps  observed  in  the 
newspapers  ’  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  appointment, 
and  in  his  inability  to  spell  his  new  Under-Secretary’s  name.  In 
another  letter  he  mis-spells  Wyndham’s  own  name.  It  used  to 
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be  said  of  him,  truly  or  not,  that  he  had  Cabinet  colleagues  whom 
he  did  not  know  by  sight.  It  may  be  added  that  his  first 
comment,  when  Wyndham’s  name  came  up  for  discussion,  was, 
‘  I  don’t  like  poets.’ 

October  14 — 90. 

Private. 

My  dear  Mr.  Wyndham, — You  will  perhaps  have  observed 
in  the  newspapers  that  St.  John  Broderick  has  accepted  Curzon’s 
place  in  the  Foreign  Office.  After  consultation  with  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Arthur  Balfour,  I  have  little  doubt  that  you 
would  be  the  person  whom  the  opinions  of  competent  persons  in 
the  House,  and  of  our  side  generally,  would  indicate  as  the  fittest 
to  succeed  him,  if  you  are  disposed  to  accept  the  office.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  would  fill  it  in  a  manner  equally  advantageous 
to  the  War  Office  and  to  the  Unionist  party. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  submit  your  name  to  the  Queen  ?  No 
re-election  will  be  necessary. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Salisbury. 

The  offer  was  accepted  at  once.  ‘  I  gather  that  it  has  been  a 
very  tight  fit,’  he  wrote  to  his  mother  ;  ‘  any  way,  all’s  well 
that  ends  well,  and  I  have  plenty  of  work  before  me.  My  two 
principal  reasons  for  being  delighted  are  :  (1)  because  it  will 
please  you  and  Papa,  (2)  because  I  have  set  my  heart  on  being 
a  Minister  of  Victoria.’ 

Plenty  of  work  was  before  him,  more  than  he  anticipated, 
though  from  his  personal  study  of  the  South  African  imbroglio 
and  his  intimacy  with  many  of  the  principal  figures  who  were 
prominent  in  it,  he  was  fully  conscious  of  its  gravity.  From  the 
time  when  he  took  up  work  at  the  War  Office  a  few  days  after 
his  appointment  until  he  left  it  two  years  later,  it  was  strenuous, 
exacting  and  anxious  ;  and  during  the  second  year  it  occupied 
him  at  the  full  stretch,  night  and  day.  Months  before  he  had 
impressed  on  Mr.  Hurd  that  among  the  main  matters  to  be  kept 
steadily  in  view  by  the  Outlook  were  Local  Government  for 
Ireland  and  Army  Reform.  To  the  latter  he  immediately  bent 
all  his  energies.  In  Ireland,  later,  he  made  one  brilliant  success 
and  one  illustrious  failure. 

How  he  bent  to  his  work  (it  was  not  until  much  later  that  he 
bent  under  it)  and  in  what  spirit  he  approached  it,  is  best  told 
in  his  own  words  after  his  first  three  months  at  the  War  Office. 

‘  I  have  been  inside  a  good  many  machines  ;  the  Army,  Irish 
Office,  Colonial  Expansion,  Fleet  Street,  Literary  coteries,  and 
now,  inside  and  of  another  office  ;  and  no  doubt  experience 
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affects  one.  The  multiplicity  of  parts  defying  philosophic  com¬ 
prehension  and  the  dead  weight  of  each  dragging  down  individual 
energy,  drive  home  the  lesson  that  no  individual  or  race,  or  age, 
or  movement  embracing  many  nations  and  some  centuries,  is 
likely  to  give  a  decisive  cast  to  the  direction  of  development  or 
even  to  reconcile  any  considerable  number  of  divergent  forces. 

‘  Business  is  a  capital  exercise  or  drill.  It  gives  you  a  number 
of  occasions  every  day  for  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 
This  is  capital  practice.  But,  far  from  thinking  that  mere  honest 
effort  at  complicated  jobs  would  serve  mankind  as  a  substitute  for 
Philosophy,  Religion  and  Art,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Second 
Class  Clerks  could  work  as  they  do  if  we  had  not  all  the  abstract 
speculations  of  three  thousand  years  behind  us.  We  either  draw 
inspiration  ourselves,  or  else  we  imitate  others  who  drew  it,  from 
the  half-truths  arrived  at  by  lonely  thinkers. 

‘  But,  my  Goodness,  how  much  more  of  courage  and  compassion 
and  patience  and  sincerity  is  needed  if  the  world  is  to  go  any 
better  than  it  has  done  !  ’ 

A  Minister  explaining  or  defending  the  policy  of  the  War  Office 
in  Parliament  has  always  a  heavy  task.  He  has  to  deal  with 
matter  of  immense  intricacy;  he  has  to  face  a  mass  of  profes¬ 
sional  critics  ;  he  has  to  be  prepared  for  disagreement,  even  for 
bitter  attack,  from  members  on  the  benches  behind  him  as  well 
as  from  the  Opposition.  If  he  proposes  increase  of  armaments, 
or  increase  of  the  money  required  to  make  them  efficient,  he  is 
attacked  as  a  militarist ;  if  decrease,  as  a  traitor  to  the  national 
interest ;  if  neither,  as  indolent  and  incompetent.  At  a  hundred 
points  of  detail  he  is  subject  to  merciless  criticism.  George 
Wyndham’s  first  official  speech  in  his  new  capacity  was  a  severe 
test  of  his  ability  as  an  exponent  of  policy,  of  his  power  of 
grasping  and  handling  complicated  detail,  and  beyond  that,  of 
his  tact  and  skill  in  handling  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
last  matter  he  had  but  little  direct  experience  ;  and  that  indefin¬ 
able  but  invaluable  thing  called  the  House  of  Commons  manner 
was  not  within  the  range  of  his  temperament.  On  27th  February, 
soon  after  the  Session  opened,  he  had  to  explain  and  defend 
Supplementary  Army  Estimates  consequent  on  increase  in  the 
numbers  and  improvement  in  the  mechanism  of  the  war-machine. 
The  way  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  made  a  very 
favourable  impression. 

At  Whitsuntide  he  was  staying  for  a  few  days  with  the 
Shaftesburys  at  St.  Giles,  in  ‘  the  country  of  downs  and  juniper 
bushes,  belts  of  fir  and  beech,  of  solitary  yews  where  hamlets 
have  died  out,  of  chalk  ruins  and  grey  churches,  of  Roman  roads 
turfed  over,’  and  wrote  from  there  with  a  touch  of  unusual  gravity, 
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‘  It  is  strange  to  see  all  the  different  movements  beginning  to 
weave  themselves  into  a  cable  to  tow  civilisation  back  to  its 
moorings.  Will  the  cable  break  ?  That  is  the  supreme  question 
for  those  who  care  for  politics  and  art  and  letters  and  who  love 
their  land.’ 

A  few  days  later  he  supplied  Mr.  Balfour  with  a  resume  of  the 
history  of  our  position  in  South  Africa  and  of  the  several  conven¬ 
tions  that  bore  on  our  relations  with  the  South  African  Republic 
and  Orange  Free  State,  concluding  his  memorandum  with,  ‘  Such 
being  our  position  in  South  Africa,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  in  the 
words  of  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  “  the  right  and  the  duty  of  requiring 
the  Transvaal  to  be  governed  with  a  view  to  the  common  safety 
of  the  various  European  communities,”  or,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Carnarvon,  the  right  to  interfere  “  whenever  the  interest  of  South 
Africa,  as  a  whole,  necessitates  such  intervention.” 

‘  The  two  questions  as  to  (1)  when  the  abuse  of  self-government 
in  the  South  African  Republic  may  have  reached  the  limits 
indicated,  and  (2)  whether,  assuming  that  they  have  been  reached, 
we  can  intervene  with  advantage,  are  questions  respectively  of 
opinion  and  policy  upon  which  I  pronounce  no  judgment.’ 

When  the  Army  Estimates  came  up  for  discussion  in  July, 
the  South  African  situation,  though  anxious,  did  not  seem 
critical.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  9th  August  and  the 
tone  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  was  markedly  grave.  The  day  before 
that,  he  drew  up  a  further  memorandum  giving  details  of  the 
time  required  for  a  concentration  of  troops  in  South  Africa. 
The  gist  of  the  paper  was  that  all  preparations  for  purchase  and 
collection  of  transport  and  stores,  without  which  any  concentra¬ 
tion  of  troops  would  be  futile,  were  well  in  hand.  But  the  time 
required  from  the  giving  of  the  order  to  delivery  at  Durban  was 
ninety  days.  All  other  steps  for  concentration  of  troops  would 
require  less  time  and  could  be  arranged  so  that  all  should 
‘mature’  together  on  the  ninetieth  day.  Action  would  only 
begin  ostensibly  on  the  thirty-third  day  ;  so  that  the  interval 
from  calling  out  Reserves,  the  first  public  move,  to  concentration 
at  Durban  would  be  fifty-seven  days. 

Ninety  days  from  the  date  of  this  memorandum  would  Fnot 
elapse  until  November  5th.  On  October  10th  President  Kruger 
sent  his  ultimatum  and  war  was  declared  and  our  colonies  invaded 
the  next  day. 

Yet  even  in  the  middle  of  August  Wyndham  writes  to  Mr.  Hurd 
cheerfully  about  resuming  dinners  at  the  Cock  to  discuss  the 
management  of  the  Outlook  ‘  when  I  get  back  to  War  Office  work 
after  September.’  But  events  moved  rapidly.  Very  soon  he 
was  back  at  the  War  Office  working  at  preparations  for  an 
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outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Colonial  Secretary’s  speech  of 
26th  August  with  its  famous  phrase  of  the  ‘  sands  running  down 
in  the  glass  ’  ran  up  the  danger-signal :  but  then,  and  during  the 
weeks  that  followed,  public  attention  was  engrossed,  to  an  extent 
that  now  seems  almost  incredible,  on  the  Dreyfus  trial  at  Rennes, 
and  South  Africa  wras  almost  forgotten.  Whether  the  Transvaal 
Government  would  give  in  remained  uncertain  till  the  last 
moment.  But  in  any  case  troops  had  to  be  sent  out  and  prepara¬ 
tions  made.  The  public  were  in  their  normal  mood  of  careless 
optimism  ;  refusing  to  contemplate  active  hostilities,  or  assuming 
that,  if  they  came,  a  short  parade  campaign  would  end  them. 
‘  I  don’t  believe  there  will  be  war,’  George  Wyndham  tells  his 
mother  on  the  11th  September,  but  adds  with  grave  foresight, 
‘  if  this  thing  goes  on,  it  will  be  a  long  affair.’  The  announcement 
had  been  made  three  days  before  that  a  reinforcement  of  10,000 
troops  was  being  sent  to  Natal  from  India,  wrhere  under  different 
conditions  rapid  mobilisation  had  always  to  be  possible  and  was 
always  provided  for.  These  reinforcements  were  embarked  at 
Bombay  in  September,  and  became  on  arrival  the  Natal  Field 
Force  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  White,  who  arrived  with 
his  Staff  from  England  only  a  few  days  before  the  declaration  of 
war.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  England  under 
command  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  White’s  force  wras  cut  off  and 
invested  at  Ladysmith.  Guy  Wyndham,  then  with  his  regiment 
at  Umballa,  was  selected,  ‘  solely  on  his  Staff  College  merits,’ 
George  notes  with  pride,  as  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  General 
in  Natal  under  Sir  George  White.  4 1  am  almost  certain,’  George 
wrote  to  his  father  a  day  or  two  later,  4  that  the  Transvaal  will 
give  in.  Meanw'hile  Guy  will  be  on  the  Staff  with  a  force  compris¬ 
ing  as  many  guns  and  more  cavalry  than  we  had  at  the  Alma.’ 

The  pressure,  and  the  uncertainty,  increased  day  by  day. 
4  We  have  kept  well  ahead  with  our  work  at  the  War  Office.  It 
has  meant  many  days  and  long  hours  of  high  pressure.  I  don’t 
think  we  could  have  tried  harder.’  (17th  September.) 

4 1  still  think  that  the  chances  are  against  war.  Every  day  in 
which  the  Boers  do  not  cross  the  border  confirms  my  view,  for 
now  is  their  time  and  opportunity.’  (21st  September.) 

4  We  are  hard  at  work  here ;  learning  a  great  deal  every  day  as 
new  problems  arise.’  (27th  September.) 

4  We  mobilise  on  Monday.  I  trust  all  wfill  go  well.  I  know 
we  have  worked  hard  here  for  success.’  (6th  October.) 

And  on  the  day  that  hostilities  were  formally  opened  by  Boer 
forces  crossing  the  frontier  :  4  Well,  it  has  come.  Don’t  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  alarmist  rumours.  We  are  all  well  ahead 
with  our  work.’  (11th  October.) 
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His  brother  had  been  appointed  Brigade  Major  to  the  three 
Cavalry  regiments  collected  in  Natal.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
he  was  invested  in  Ladysmith  with  White  and  his  14,000  men. 
‘  They  are  safe  enough  in  Ladysmith  under  God’s  providence,’ 
George  wrote  to  his  mother  on  1st  November.  He  was  often 
sick  at  heart  himself :  but  his  work  was  intense  enough  to  keep 
him  steady.  It  was  work  of  infinite  detail  in  organisation, 
running  at  high  pressure  a  machine  that,  in  spite  of  abundant 
goodwill,  was  very  cumbrous  and  not  very  efficient.  Parliament 
sat  for  ten  days  in  October,  and  again  from  the  end  of  January 
onwards  ;  and  then  there  was  the  further  strain  of  answering  the 
daily  fire  of  questions  and  making  official  statements  in  formal 
debates.  These  began  in  the  short  autumn  session,  and  in  the 
session  of  1900  they  crowded  closely.  Three  were  of  outstanding 
importance.  The  first  was  on  20th  October  on  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  providing  for  an  increase  of  35,000  men  in  the  Land 
Forces  of  the  Crown  :  it  was  a  lucid  statement,  inspired  by  a  tone 
of  courage  and  hope,  and  ending  on  a  warm  tribute  to  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  for  their  spontaneous  offers  of  large  help, 
and  to  employers  of  labour  at  home  for  their  patriotic  service  in 
keeping  places  open  for  reservists  who  were  called  up  and 
accepting  responsibility  for  their  dependents  during  their 
absence.  The  second  was  in  the  debate  on  the  Address  on 
1st  February  1900.  Since  the  ‘  black  week  ’  of  December  the 
country  had  been  in  a  state  of  suspicion  and  anger,  directed  not 
against  the  war  itself  but  against  the  alleged  blunders  and  incom¬ 
petence  of  the  War  Office.  The  amendment  to  the  Address  from 
the  Front  Opposition  Bench  deplored  ‘  the  want  of  knowledge, 
foresight  and  judgment  of  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  war  now  proceeding.’  What  he  had  to  do  was  not 
only  to  render  an  account  but  to  put  up  a  defence.  This  he  did 
effectively  ;  though  bad  blunders  or  grave  miscalculations  had 
undoubtedly  been  made,  he  was  able  to  give  the  assurance  that 
the  impossible  had  been  done,  and  that  within  two  or  three  weeks 
there  would  be  180,000  men  in  South  Africa — an  overwhelming 
force  as  it  seemed  even  then.  But  what  wras  more  important,  he 
raised  the  whole  debate  from  an  atmosphere  of  criticism  and 
fault-finding  to  one  of  faith  and  courage.  That  same  evening 
Mr.  Balfour  wrote  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  Lady  Elcho  : 
‘  George  has  covered  himself  with  glory.  He  has  just  made  a 
speech  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  than  w  hich  I  have  never  heard  any¬ 
thing  better  in  my  long  experience  of  the  House.  I  can  hardly 
trust  myself  to  speak  of  it.  He  sat  down  amid  rapturous  cheers. 
Is  it  not  splendid  ?  All  the  best  and  severest  judges  would  agree 
that  my  praise  is  not  exaggerated.’  The  speech  not  only  produced 
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a  striking  effect  in  the  House  and  in  the  country,  but  was 
acclaimed  by  the  soldiers  in  South  Africa.  His  brother  recalls 
how,  after  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  he  took  the  first  opportunity 
to  visit  the  Cavalry  Camps  of  the  relief  force.  ‘  On  my  asking  for 
news  I  was  surrounded  by  the  officers  who  could  speak  of  nothing 
but  my  brother’s  speech.  They  said  it  was  more  than  any  of  the 
recent  successes,  for  now  they  felt  that  instead  of  only  criticism 
and  quarrels  the  whole  country  would  be  behind  them,  and  the 
necessary  reinforcements  and  support  ensured.’ 

A  month  later,  on  the  Army  Estimates,  he  had  to  face  a 
situation  of  increasing  gravity  ;  and  he  rose  to  the  occasion. 
His  speech  of  12th  March  was  by  general  testimony  not  only 
lucid  but  fascinating.  He  had  to  face  severe  criticism  from  the 
benches  behind  him,  no  less  than  from  the  Opposition.  There 
was  a  very  general  feeling  that,  in  whatever  matters  it  had 
succeeded  and  however  plausibly  it  could  be  defended,  the  War 
Office  was  not  competent  for  the  demands  made  on  it.  When  he 
urged  the  unwisdom  of  an  attempt,  in  the  middle  of  a  wrar 
which  fully  taxed  all  the  effort  disposable,  ‘  to  frame  a  symmet¬ 
rical  and  final  plan  for  making  the  country  safe  for  ever,’  he  was 
charged  with  evading  the  most  important  questions  while  giving 
prominence  to  points  on  which  all  were  agreed  (no  bad  thing  to 
do,  one  might  suppose) ;  with  being  more  eloquent  than  convinc¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  a  violent  attack  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  with  not 
having  made  a  single  suggestion  which  could  help  forward  the 
solution  of  the  numerous  questions  with  regard  to  Army  Reform 
which  were  agitating  the  public  mind. 

But  with  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  on  28th  February  the  tension 
was  lessened.  The  ‘  daily  grind  and  constant  checks  ’  continued, 
but  the  whole  atmosphere  was  different.  In  May  ‘  our  Home 
Defence  Scheme  is  going  very  very  well.  The  country  is  war- 
mad  ;  they  went  mad  over  Maf eking  (17th  May)  and  are  now 
blatantly  and  truculently  out  of  their  minds.  I  dread  the  reac¬ 
tion.  But  while  it  lasts  I  make  hay.  We  started  this  war  with 
equipment  for  a  force  of  25,000  men.  We  are  sending  weekly 
stores  for  an  Army  of  227,000  in  South  Africa ;  repaying  borrow¬ 
ings  from  India  and  the  Navy  ;  increasing  the  Navy,  re-arming 
the  Volunteer  Artillery  with  4-7"  guns  ;  re-clothing  the  whole 
army  with  a  fighting  dress  and  getting  artillery  for  five  Army 
Corps.  The  daily  strain — the  interviews  with  the  Cabinet  and 
the  gun-makers,  with  a  running  garden-party  and  cross- 
examination  of  all  the  soldiers,  M.P.’s  and  journalists  who  think 
they  can  help,  or  want  a  job, — has  given  me  such  a  seven  months 
at  the  gallop  as  I  trust  never  to  endure  again.’ 

Lord  Roberts  entered  Pretoria  on  5th  June  ;  the  annexation 
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of  the  Transvaal  was  proclaimed  on  1st  September.  The  end  of 
the  war  was  believed,  mistakenly,  to  be  a  matter  of  a  few  months 
or  even  a  few  weeks.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  that  belief  that 
Parliament  was  dissolved  on  25th  September  and  a  General 
Election  followed  at  once. 

A  few  sentences  written  just  before  the  Election  are  noticeable 
as  giving  his  attitude,  with  unusual  terseness  and  force,  towards 
the  problem  of  military  defence  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
bandied  between  militarists  and  pacifists  :  ‘  If  only  I  could  have 
explained  the  mechanical  difficulties,  and  shown  how  they  could 
be  surmounted,  and  demonstrated  that,  until  they  were,  no  proper 
reorganisation  could  effect  any  good.  But  unless  we  get  light 
on  these  matters,  any  Government  will  use  phrases  and  then 
wait  till  the  public  is  asleep.  I  knew  that  if  I  got  up  and  said 
that  the  one  thing  was  to  make  the  Commander-in-Chief  into  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  other  to  democratise  our  Army, 
every  one  would  say,  Here  is  the  strong  man  ;  instead  of  which 
I  should  be  the  weak  man  who  knows  and  lies  in  order  to  agree 
with  those  who  do  not  know.’ 

As  it  was,  his  own  term  of  service  at  the  War  Office  now  came 
to  an  end.  After  the  General  Election  of  October,  which  resulted 
in  little  substantial  change  in  the  balance  of  parties,  there  was  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Ministry.  Two  of  the  older  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Sir  Matthew  Ridley  and  Mr.  Goschen,  retired,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  found  himself  no  longer  equal  to  combining  that 
office  with  the  arduous  and  complicated  work  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  was  then  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East  unusually 
grave.  Lord  Lansdowne  was  transferred  from  the  War  Office 
to  the  Foreign  Office.  Whether  George  Wyndham  had  any  hope 
or  expectation  of  succeeding  him  at  the  War  Office  is  a  question 
which  need  not  be  asked.  But  a  private  letter  written  by  him 
on  26th  October  may  be  quoted  here  as  showing  very  clearly  his 
impression  of  the  War  Office  when  he  left  it,  his  lines  of  policy  in 
Army  Reform,  and  the  large-mindedness,  the  unselfishness,  the 
devotion  to  national  and  imperial  interests  which  underlay  and 
inspired  his  whole  political  life. 

‘  I  purposely  said  nothing  even  to  you  of  my  own  prospects. 
Not  that  I  have  any  reserves  from  you  but  because  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  not  to  lift  a  finger  for  myself  and  not  to  depart  from 
a  single  word  of  what  I  know  to  be  true  about  the  Army  so  as 
to  make  myself  seem  more  “  possible.”  Some  day  it  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  that  facilities  for  training  in  the  District  commands  ;  a 
drastic  weeding  out  of  the  General  Officers  commanding  Districts  ; 
an  instruction  to  them  to  work  up  all  the  military  faculty  in  their 
commands,  whether  regular,  militia,  Yeomanry,  Volunteer  or 
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even  civilian  ;  an  intelligent  touch  on  their  part  with  local  mag¬ 
nates  and  municipal  bodies  ;  a  relief  from  some  of  the  grind  to 
the  regular  battalions  ;  a  pure  selection  for  promotion  to  every 
rank  from  that  of  Captain  to  General — some  day,  I  say,  it  will 
be  recognised  that  therein  lies  salvation. 

‘  The  office  -wants  overhauling  badly  too.  That  can  be  done 
easily  by  shunting  five  people  now  in  it.  But  this  shunting  will 
avail  nothing  without  the  other  moral  and  material  conditions 
which  I  have  indicated. 

‘  Also  they  will  be  cheap  because  they  will  save  some  millions 
on  the  next  loan  for  barracks  and  ranges.  The  other  great 
outstanding  question  is  how  to  get  a  reserve  power  in  this 
country  for  the  production  of  warlike  material  against  the  day 
when  we  might  be  engaged  in  a  naval  and  land  war  at  the  same 
time.  I  tremble  to  think  of  what  would  happen  under  existing 
circumstances. 

‘  The  man  who  comes  here  will  have  (1)  to  avoid  a  collision 
between  the  exalted  soldiers  who  are  all  for  increasing  the  regulars 
and  the  civilian  who  will  run  the  volunteers  against  them.  The 
Volunteers  need  careful  fostering  and  steering.  Being  paid  by  a 
grant  on  efficiency,  any  tightening  up  of  the  standard  results  in 
the  Colonel  coming  and  saying  that  his  corps  will  be  bankrupt. 
This  unsound  and  shifty  basis  to  the  finance  of  the  Volunteers  is 
a  great  danger  to  the  State.  It  forces  us  to  take  as  Colonels  men 
who  can  guarantee  the  debt  of  the  corps,  while  most  of  the  corps 
are  in  debt,  without  due  regard  for  their  military  capacity. 

‘  (2)  The  other  great  material  problem  is  to  prevent  Woolwich 
Arsenal  being  run  in  such  a  way  as  to  discourage  manufacturers 
from  putting  down  and  maintaining  the  plant  and  staff  necessary 
for  the  enormous  production  of  warlike  material  which  would  be 
indispensable  to  safety  in  the  event  of  a  war  by  sea  and  land. 

‘  I  am,  perhaps  unduly,  engrossed  in  these  problems,  and  shall 
be  sorry  to  leave  my  work.  I  would  gladly  risk  my  political  skin 
as  the  Chief  here  and  could  demonstrate  to  the  Treasury  that  I 
could  save  the  taxpayer’s  money. 

‘  I  could  not  work  usefully  under  a  chief  above  me  in  the 
Commons,  so  unless  by  a  miracle  they  promoted  me  here,  I 
presume  that  they  will  either  leave  me  under  Lord  Lansdowne 
or  some  other  Peer,  or  else  send  me  elsewhere.  Naturally  I 
should  like  promotion  but  am  quite  willing  to  wait  and  work 
until  my  leaders  believe  that  I  am  worthy  of  better  things. 

‘  Apart  from  my  own  prospects  I  believe  that  the  party  would 
benefit  if  St.  John,  Austen  Chamberlain,  Selborne  and  myself 
were  all  promoted  in  time  to  do  good  work  and  to  be  accepted  by 
the  country  before  we  are  far  into  middle  age. 
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‘  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  Ireland  but  would  work  there  and 
could  be  useful.  I  am  also  ready  to  work  at  the  Foreign  Office 
in  St.  John’s  place.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  ‘  side-track  ’ 
me  into  any  other  Department.  The  practice  I  have  had  in 
Debate  would  be  thrown  away  and,  in  five  years’  time,  they  will 
sorely  need  some  practised  debaters  in  the  Commons.  Cabinet 
rank  is,  apart  from  promotion,  a  great  assistance  to  Debate. 
Because  as  the  responsible  head  of  a  Department  a  man  can  go 
straighter  to  the  point  and  is  not  perpetually  embarrassed  by 
merely  holding  a  brief  for  views  which  he  does  not  share  or  upon 
which  he  has  been  inadequately  consulted. 

‘  For  the  moment  I  am  clearing  up  arrears  and  focussing  my 
own  views  in  a  memo  for  my  own  benefit  in  case  at  any  time  I 
may  be  called  back  to  the  War  Office.’ 

But  it  was  to  Ireland  he  had  to^go. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  IRISH  CHIEF  SECRETARYSHIP  AND  THE  LAND  ACT 

1901-1903 

George  Wyndiiam  was  sworn  in  as  Chief  Secretary  and  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1900.  He  undertook  the  office  with  mixed  feelings  ;  his  heart 
was  in  the  War  Office,  and  to  leave  it  when  his  schemes  of  reform 
were  beginning  to  take  shape  was  an  unwelcome  act.  If  he 
thought  that  he  had  earned,  and  would  justify,  promotion  to 
be  its  head,  it  cannot  be  called  an  unreasonable  belief.  It 
certainly  was  a  disappointment  not  to  be  included  in  the 
Cabinet :  and  apart  from  all  personal  questions,  the  system 
under  which  Ireland  was  represented  in  the  Cabinet  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  Chief  Secretary  was  only  a  subordi¬ 
nate  Minister,  had  become  less  and  less  suited  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  effective  government. 

But  he  made  no  complaints  ;  and  he  had  not  been  a  week 
in  the  new  office  before  he  was  kindling  to  enthusiasm  over 
it.  ‘  I  am  already  intensely  interested  in  my  work  ’  :  ‘I  am 
not  only  reconciled  to  being  here,  I  see  it  was  inevitable.’ 
The  sorcery  of  the  island  to  which  he  was  attached  by  the 
filaments  of  ancestry,  by  the  pervasive  current  of  blood,  began 
to  work  on  him.  He  knew  it  to  be  sorcery,  and  even  struggled 
against  it.  ‘  I  have  thrown  myself  into  this  show,’  he  confides 
to  a  friend  a  few  days  later,  ‘  but  at  times  the  twinge  of  separa¬ 
tion  from  my  part  in  the  wide  world  is  sharp,  within  this  grey 
and  circumscribed  horizon.  Yet  it  is  good  discipline.’  He 
had  not  yet  come  to  the  point  in  life  at  which  discipline  is  a 
habit,  and  is  taken  for  granted  without  mentioning  it.  Nor 
perhaps  is  the  discipline  of  a  position  in  which,  as  he  came  to 
realise  at  once,  Government  is  carried  on  by  continuous  conver¬ 
sation,  a  discipline  of  the  most  fortifying  kind.  Except  for  a 
stupid  man,  and  George  Wyndham  suffered  through  life  from 
a  great  lack  of  stupidity,  or  for  one  who  has  the  ice- brook’s 
temper  and  a  power  of  detachment  that  was  not  in  his  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  equipment,  the  nervous  strain  of  such  a 
position  is  cumulative. 

Before  he  had  been  Chief  Secretary  for  a  year,  the  strain 
was  beginning  to  tell.  In  the  spring  of  1901  he  speaks,  in 
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high  spirits,  of  being  absorbed  in  difficult  parliamentary- 
gyrations  on  uncommonly  thin  ice,  surrounded  by  suspicious 
friends  and  flattering  foes.  Only  much  later  did  that  environ¬ 
ment,  so  truly  characterised,  work  out  its  subtle  effect.  Before 
the  Easter  recess  ‘  we  have  had  plenty  of  Irish  obstruction, 
quite  in  the  old  style  ;  we  never  go  to  bed  till  two  or  three, 
and  pretty  often  not  until  five  or  six  o’clock.  I  have  had  from 
twenty  to  thirty-six  questions  every  day,  and  two  or  three 
supplementaries  to  each,  but  I  keep  wonderfully  well.’  In 
June,  ‘  I  have  had  a  hard  session,  and  a  stiffish  two  months  to 
come,  but  I’m  still  in  the  saddle.’  When  the  session  was  over, 
occupation  in  Ireland  was  hardly  less  strenuous  though  more 
agreeable.  An  official  tour  in  the  North  and  West  occupied 
September  after  the  Dublin  season  of  August.  ‘  I  wish  I  were 
an  Emperor,’  he  breaks  out,  *  to  do  exactly  what  I  please  for 
the  people  here.’  ‘  George  is  much  pleased  with  his  work  in 
Ireland,’  Wilfrid  Blunt  noted  in  his  diary  on  the  20th  of 
September,  after  a  talk  with  him,  ‘  and  is  glad  now  he  did  not 
get  the  War  Office,  as  he  had  wished.’  The  enchantress  had 
fairly  got  hold  of  him.  But  he  knew  her  ways.  ‘  My  spirits 
sink,’  he  remarks  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  ‘  in  face  of  eight 
sheets  received  to-day  from  Cadogan.  I  would  gladly  devote 
days  to  talking  if  I  ever  supposed  that  he  understood  what 
I  am  saying.  But  I  know  that  he  does  not,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  he  misrepresents 
my  views  to  others.’  Soon  the  strain  and  the  disappointment 
became  manifest.  They  were  accentuated  by  uneasiness  about 
the  conduct  of  operations  in  South  Africa.  Impulsive  and  often 
impatient  as  he  was  himself,  he  realised  the  need  for  patience. 
On  the  news  of  General  Gough’s  severe  reverse  at  Scheeper’s 
Nek  on  the  18th  of  September,  1901,  he  comments,  ‘  The  war 
news  is  bad,  and  I  fear  open  to  misconstruction.  The  impres¬ 
sion  I  have  formed  is  that  our  subordinate  commanders  are 
being  urged  to  produce  results  at  all  costs,  and  that  for  some 
time  they  have  been  running  risks  with  their  eyes  open  against 
their  judgment.’  He  needed  all  his  patience  himself ;  it  was 
hard  to  keep  the  balance  between  fluctuations  of  enthusiasm 
and  despondency.  A  comprehensive  land  policy  had  become 
fixed  in  his  mind  as  the  primary  need  in  Irish  administration. 
Alike  in  framing  it  and  in  putting  it  forward  he  had  to  fight 
not  only  against  the  immense  difficulties  and  intricacies  which 
the  subject  presented,  and  against  the  creaking  and  lumbering 
machinery  of  his  department  (‘  they  watch  your  every  gesture 
as  a  dog  does,  instead  of  going  in  the  direction  you  point  out ; 
in  the  end  you  must  go  yourself  ’),  but  against  what  he  felt  to 
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be  vacillation  and  lack  of  nerve  within  the  Cabinet.  ‘  I  am 
having  a  hard  time  with  the  Treasury  and  Cabinet, ’  he  wrote 
to  his  mother  in  November  ;  ‘  I  want  a  holiday  badly.’  But 
at  Christmas  he  had  begun  almost  to  hope  that  when  the 
South  African  War  was  over,  ‘  in  five  or  six  more  months  ’ — 
peace  was  in  fact  signed  on  the  31st  of  May  of  the  following 
year,  and  his  anticipation  was  accurate — the  Government 
would  be  turned  out  of  office,  and  he  might  rest  and  be  happy 
and  let  things  rip.  ‘  Meanwhile,’  he  goes  on,  ‘  I  want  to  smash 
the  agitation,  introduce  a  Land  Bill,  get  money  for  a  Harbour- 
Fishing  policy  in  the  West,  and  float  a  Catholic  University. 
After  that  any  one  may  be  a  Minister  who  prefers  missing  all 
the  joys  of  life.’ 

In  this  difficult  time,  as  both  before  and  after,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  having  by  him  a  private  secretary,  Mr.  (now  Sir 
Philip)  Hanson,  who  was  as  sympathetic  as  he  was  competent. 
Hanson  had  been  his  private  secretary  at  the  War  Office,  and 
he  took  him  over  with  him  when  he  became  Chief  Secretary. 
A  great  and  steady  friendship  had  already  grown  up  between 
them.  Both  from  him,  and  from  Mr.  Murray  Hornibrook,  who 
succeeded  him  as  private  secretary  on  Hanson’s  appointment 
to  an  Irish  Commissionership  of  Public  Works,  he  won  swiftly 
and  retained  unfalteringly  not  only  loyal  service  but  devoted 
affection.  In  these  personal  relations,  from  first  to  last,  his 
gift  of  sympathy,  his  power  of  bestowing  and  receiving  the 
fullest  trust,  were  as  conspicuous  as  they  were  admirable. 

‘  No  one,’  Charles  Boyd  wrote  after  his  death,  ‘  worked  with  him 
or  under  him  without  an  answering  sense  of  encouragement 
and  reassurance.’ 

Early  in  1902  the  prospect  brightened ;  his  spirits  rose 
and  his  energy  was  renewed.  The  Nationalist  leaders  felt 
his  charm  and  recognised  his  high  standard  of  honour.  ‘  I 
like  him  much  personally,  as  we  all  do,’  John  Redmond  had 
said  months  before  ;  and  now  he  went  further  :  ‘  I  am  obliged 
to  be  fierce  writh  him  in  public,  but  I  know  he  is  with  us  ’ — with 
the  Irish  people,  that  is — ‘  in  his  heart,  and  we  all  know  it.’ 
Such  a  degree  of  understanding  brought  high  and  not  irrational 
hope  ;  it  fitted  in  with  what  another  of  his  Irish  opponents, 
those  flattering  opponents  of  whom  he  speaks,  had  said  to 
him,  ‘  Thank  God,  we  have  a  gentleman  as  Chief  Secretary.’ 

The  situation  was  considerably  clarified  by  two  public 
declarations  made  early  in  the  year  :  his  own,  announcing  that 
the  Government  refused  to  entertain  any  scheme  of  compulsory 
land  purchase,  and  Lord  Rosebery’s  a  month  later  refusing 
assent  to  any  action  which  would  lead  up  towards  the  creation 
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of  an  independent  Irish  Parliament.  ‘  I  am  riding  a  long 
patient  race,  in  my  own  way,’  Wyndham  told  his  father ; 
‘  and  I  hope  to  win  in  June  1903.  I  shall  pass  a  Land  Bill.’ 
In  April  he  is  in  high  spirits.  The  Land  Bill  introduced  by 
him  in  that  session  was  indeed  a  source  of  little  satisfaction. 
It  was  not  what  he  wished  or  meant ;  it  pleased  nobody  ; 
and  it  was  dropped,  but  with  the  promise  that  in  the  following 
year  a  really  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  measure  would 
take  its  place.  The  death  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  March  was  a 
keen  private  sorrow  to  him.  But  a  delight  which  compensated 
for  all  troubles  was  the  return  of  his  brother  Guy  from  South 
Africa  at  the  end  of  April.  Parliamentary  contentions  centred 
round  the  English  Education  Bill,  and  Irish  controversies  were 
more  or  less  quiescent.  Peace  in  South  Africa  was  established, 
and  a  general  spirit  of  conciliation  was  in  the  air. 

On  the  11th  of  July  Lord  Salisbury,  whose  health  had  long 
been  failing,  resigned  office  as  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
took  his  place  next  day.  A  new  Ministry  had  to  be  formed  ; 
and  certain  other  changes  were  effected.  Lord  Cadogan  resigned 
the  Irish  Lord-Lieutenancy  ;  Lord  Dudley  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  but  not  with  Cabinet  rank,  and  George  Wyndham 
entered  the  new  Cabinet.  At  last  he  had  effective  powers,  not 
in  administration  only,  but  in  pressing  his  views  and  policy 
on  the  Imperial  Government.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Nationalist  party  would  give  a  general  support 
to  the  Government  until  the  English  Education  Bill  and  a 
comprehensive  measure  of  Irish  land  purchase  had  become 
law.  ‘  I  have  great  faith,’  he  writes  on  the  4th  of  October, 
‘  and  believe  the  time  has  nearly  come.’  This  conviction 
strengthened  as  the  situation  developed.  ‘  Ireland  is  more 
plastic  now  than  at  any  time  since  1887  ;  many  there  are 
growing  weary  of  barren  conflict.’  ‘  I  have  a  conviction 
almost  superstitious  that  from  October  of  this  year  the  change 
in  Ireland  has  begun.’ 

One  step  had  already  been  taken  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
which  was  destined  to  lead  to  strange  consequences.  Sir 
David  Harrel,  who  had  been  permanent  Under-Secretary  for 
the  last  nine  years,  found  himself  unable  to  carry  on  longer 
under  the  strain  of  the  work,  and  gave  definite  notice  at  the 
end  of  August,  when  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  had  been  sworn 
in  and  the  representation  of  Ireland  in  the  Cabinet  under  the 
new  Ministry  definitely  settled,  that  he  could  not  hold  on  for 
more  than  two  months  at  the  most.  He  made  it  amply  clear 
in  doing  so  that  his  resignation  was  in  no  way  due  to  disapproval 
of  the  Government’s  policy  or  to  dislike  of  serving  under 
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Wyndham,  for  whom  he  had  great  personal  affection.  Twice 
before  he  had  postponed  his  departure  at  Wyndham’s  own  urgent 
request ;  it  was  impossible  to  press  him  a  third  time  ;  ‘  he  has 
done  his  work,’  the  Chief  Secretary  testified,  ‘  with  the  utmost 
loyalty,  energy  and  discretion,  and  he  has  earned  his  rest.’ 
His  successor  had  to  be  appointed  :  and  the  appointment  was 
one  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  question  was  fully  discussed  between  the  two.  Several 
names  were  brought  up  ;  against  all  there  were  objections 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Finally  Wyndham  determined,  with 
Harrel’s  full  concurrence,  to  invite  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
to  take  the  post. 

The  suggestion  came  in  the  first  instance  from  Wyndham’s 
former  chief  and  actual  colleague,  Lord  Lansdowne.  Both  as 
an  experienced  statesman  and  as  one  of  the  great  Irish  land¬ 
lords,  Lord  Lansdowne’s  opinion  on  any  Irish  question  carried 
great  weight ;  his  opinion  was  in  this  case  based  on  ample 
personal  experience.  During  his  own  Viceroyalty,  Sir  Antony 
had  been  Chief  Commissioner  for  the  Central  Provinces,  and 
then  a  member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council.  Since  then  he  had 
for  six  years  been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West 
Provinces  and  Oudh,  and  had  returned  to  England  to  become 
a  member  of  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  His 
reputation  as  an  administrator,  and  in  particular  for  his  handling 
of  Indian  land  problems,  was  very  high,  and  his  experience  of 
them  in  different  provinces  of  the  Indian  Empire  almost  if 
not  quite  unique  in  its  range  and  depth.  He  had  shown  signal 
ability  in  dealing  with  agrarian  difficulties,  and  with  a  great 
famine  in  1897.  He  was  an  Irishman,  but  one  whose  work  had 
all  his  life  lain  outside  of  Ireland.  Further,  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  his  own  sympathies  were  known  to  be  for  Home 
Rule,  yet  free  from  all  partisan  association  both  in  religion 
and  in  politics. 

The  Prime  Minister,  whom  Wyndham  consulted,  had  grave 
doubts.  But  Lord  Lansdowne  was  strongly  in  favour.  So 
was  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  : 
he  suggested  that  possible,  or  probable,  hostile  comment  might 
be  avoided  if  MacDonnell  were  forthwith  gazetted  to  the  India 
Council,  and  transferred,  or  lent,  from  the  India  Office  to  the 
Irish  post.  In  view  of  this  strong  consensus  of  opinion,  the 
Prime  Minister  gave  his  assent.  At  an  interview  between 
Wyndham  and  MacDonnell  the  matter  was  discussed  fully  and 
frankly  in  all  its  bearings  ;  and  while  at  its  close  both  expressly 
reserved  complete  freedom  of  action,  the  one  as  regards  offering 
the  post,  the  other  as  regards  accepting  it,  no  grave  or  insuper- 
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able  difficulties  were  felt  on  either  side  to  exist.  A  week  later 
Sir  Antony  wrote  to  Wyndham  a  letter  in  which,  after  re-stating 
and  re-emphasising  that  he  had  strong  Irish  sympathies,  that 
he  was  an  Irishman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  Liberal  in  politics, 
and  that  in  particular  he  saw  no  likelihood  of  good  coming 
from  a  regime  of  coercion,  he  went  on  :  ‘It  seems  to  me  the 
situation  goes  beyond  the  sphere  of  mere  party  politics  :  and 
I  should  be  willing  to  take  office  under  you,  on  this  condition 
— that  I  am  given  adequate  opportunities  of  influencing  the 
action  and  policy  of  the  Irish  Government,  and  (subject  of 
course  to  your  control)  am  allowed  freedom  of  action  within 
the  law.  My  chief  aims  would  be,  the  maintenance  of  order  ; 
assisting  you  in  the  solution  of  the  land  question  on  the  basis 
of  voluntary  sale,  and  where  sale  fails  to  operate  on  the  basis 
of  paying  rents  on  a  self-acting  principle,  excluding  local 
enquiries  ;  the  co-ordination,  direction  and  control  of  Boards 
and  other  administrative  agencies ;  the  settlement  of  the 
Education  question  in  the  general  spirit  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  views  ; 
and  administrative  conciliation.  My  best  friends  tell  me  that 
I  delude  myself.  Still  I  am  willing  to  try,  under  the  colours 
and  conditions  I  have  described.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  whether 
the  trial  is  worth  making.’ 

On  receiving  this  letter  George  Wyndham  communicated 
its  purport  at  once  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  on  obtaining 
his  concurrence  the  next  day,  wrote  to  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
on  the  25th  of  September :  ‘  I  accept  your  offer  to  serve  in 
the  Irish  Government  with  gratitude  to  you  and  confidence 
that  your  action  will  be  for  the  good  of  your  country.  When 
Sir  David  Harrel  resigns  I  shall  accordingly  nominate  you  as 
his  successor,  and  it  is  understood  between  us  that  I  make  and 
that  you  accept  this  appointment  on  the  lines  and  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  your  letter.’ 

Action  followed  as  agreed.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell’s  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  India  Council  was  published  on  the  21st  of  October, 
to  take  effect  on  the  expiry,  which  would  occur  shortly,  of  the 
term  of  office  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 

His  appointment  as  Under-Secretary  was  announced  on 
the  29th  October.  It  was  received  with  general  approval  as 
promising  a  welcome  tightening  up  and  improvement  of  the 
whole  antiquated  and  complicated  machinery  of  Irish  adminis¬ 
tration.  A  note  of  warning  was  indeed  sounded  in  the  comment 
made  by  the  Daily  Telegraph :  ‘  His  task,  at  all  times  a 

formidable  one,  will  not  be  rendered  more  easy  by  the  gratui¬ 
tously  offensive  compliments  paid  to  him  in  advance  by  those 
who  insinuate  that  he  will  endeavour  to  counteract  the  policy 
1—6 
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of  the  Government  by  whom  he  is  appointed.’  But  the  general 
comment  of  the  Unionist  press  in  both  countries,  and  of  the 
public  generally,  was  that  it  was  an  eminently  suitable  appoint¬ 
ment  :  and  full  confidence  vras  expressed  that  he  would  loyally 
recognise  the  obligations  and  the  limitations  of  his  position. 

‘  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  get  done  ’  was  George  Wyndham’s 
own  comment.  It  was  in  the  highest  spirits  that  he  now  set 
to  work  on  the  Land  Bill,  which  was  to  be  the  great  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  coming  year.  It  added  not  a  little  to  his  elation 
that  a  few  days  before  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell’s  formal  appoint¬ 
ment  he  had  himself  been  elected,  by  a  small  majority  after 
a  stiff  contest  with  John  Morley,  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University.  The  unanimous  report  of  Lord  Dunraven’s 
Conference  had  been  issued  in  the  first  week  of  January,  and 
had  received  the  blessing  of  the  Landlords’  Convention  and 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  It  seemed  little  less  than 
a  miracle.  ‘  I  am  confident,’  George  Wyndham  wrote  to  Lord 
Dunraven,  ‘  that  1903  will  mark  an  epoch  in  Irish  history.’ 

Obstruction  for  the  moment  lay  not  in  Ireland  but  in 
England.  In  January  he  makes  a  note  that  he  had  got  far 
ahead  of  his  colleagues  in  London  and  must  pull  up  and  wait ; 
but  adds  that  they  are  all  beginning  to  catch  his  own  optimism. 
Almost  up  to  the  last  moment  he  complains  of  being  ‘  harassed 
by  fatal  counsels  of  timidity.’  The  day  before  he  introduced 
his  Land  Bill  he  wrote  with  unusual  gravity,  ‘  The  future  of 
Ireland,  and  my  future  for  what  it  is  worth,  turns  on  what 
happens  to-morrow.’ 

The  Land  Bill  when  he  introduced  it  on  the  25th  of  March 
met  with  an  eminently  favourable  reception  from  all  quarters 
of  the  House.  For  the  first  time,  such  wras  the  universal 
feeling,  the  Land  problem  was  dealt  with  on  the  right  lines  and 
with  the  right  aims.  Previous  measures,  from  that  ‘  miracle 
of  perverted  ingenuity  ’ — so,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  has  been 
called — the  Land  Act  of  1881  onwards,  had  been  foredoomed 
to  failure  because  they  did  not  face  the  facts  :  they  were 
successive  tinkerings  that  did  not  lead  up  to  any  real  solution. 
Briefly  stated,  the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  transfer,  by 
voluntary  action,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
claims  of  all  parties  concerned,  the  ownership  of  land  in  full 
from  the  landlord  to  the  occupier.  This  transfer  was  so 
arranged  that  both  landlord  and  tenant  by  accepting  its  pro¬ 
visions  were  better  off  than  they  had  been  before;  and  good 
grounds  were  shown  for  confidence  that  the  Imperial  sub¬ 
vention  which  was  proposed  to  oil  the  machinery  and  set  the 
operation  in  movement  imposed  no  heavy  burden  on  the 
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Exchequer,  and  would  in  fact  be  largely  made  up  by  resultant 
economies  in  the  expense  of  Irish  Government. 

This  was  the  policy  he  expounded  in  the  able  and  lucid 
statement  with  which  he  introduced  the  Bill. 

It  was,  he  pointed  out,  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  that 
the  main  industry  of  Ireland  should  be  prosperous  and  secure, 
not  precarious  and  decadent.  Long  years  of  agrarian  warfare 
had  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  peasant  proprietorship, 
whether  or  not  it  produced  national  prosperity  in  the  future, 
was  the  indispensable  condition  of  national  peace.  Land  Acts 
had  been  in  the  past  a  uniform  failure  ;  Land  Purchase  Acts 
a  uniform  success.  Of  the  advances  made  under  them,  the 
State  had  not  lost  a  penny.  Landlords  and  tenants  alike 
now  desired  that  this  system  should  apply  universally.  The 
Bill  made  provision  for  comprehensive  arrangements  between 
them.  Purchase  transactions,  based  on  second-term  rents, 
with  a  limit  of  reduction  on  these  between  10  and  30  per  cent, 
(and  a  similar  limit  of  reduction  between  20  and  40  per  cent, 
on  the  first-term  rents  still  in  operation),  were  to  be  super¬ 
vised  and  conducted  by  Estates  Commissioners  appointed 
for  the  purpose  whose  functions  would  be  administrative,  not 
judicial.  Sixty-eight  years  and  a  half  was  named  as  the  term 
of  repayment. 

As  a  safeguard  against  subdivision  of  holdings  and  mortgaging 
to  money-lenders  one-eighth  of  the  sixty-eight  and  a  half  years’ 
annuity  payable  by  the  tenant  was  to  be  kept  as  a  perpetual 
rent  charge.  The  other  seven-eighths  would  be  provided  in 
cash  from  a  new  guaranteed  capital  stock  to  be  created.  As  to 
the  amount  of  this,  the  money  required  to  purchase  all  sale¬ 
able  land  in  Ireland  did  not  exceed  at  the  largest  estimate 
one  hundred  million  pounds.  It  was  morally  certain  that  the 
guaranteed  dividend  on  the  stock  issued,  and  provision  for  its 
redemption  by  a  sinking  fund,  would  be  always  forthcoming 
from  the  payments  made  by  the  purchasers.  Towards  the 
balance  required,  the  Government  proposed  to  give  cash  aid 
up  to  a  total  of  twelve  million  pounds,  with  a  maximum  charge 
on  the  Estimates  of  £390,000  in  any  one  year. 

In  an  eloquent  and  moving  conclusion,  he  urged  that  a  vital 
choice  was  now  before  Parliament :  to  leave  things  as  they 
were,  and  prolong  indefinitely  the  tragedy  of  Ireland,  or  by 
consenting  to  the  purely  business  transaction  now  proposed, 
to  settle  the  Irish  land  difficulty,  as  he  hoped,  for  good. 

The  Nationalist  leader,  while  he  spoke  with  some  reserve, 
criticising  the  perpetual  rent  charge  in  respect  of  one-eighth 
of  the  annuity  as  too  large,  and  emphasising  the  fact  that 
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as  regards  his  own  party  the  decision  would  rest  with  the 
approaching  National  Convention,  was  cordial  in  his  general 
acceptance.  ‘  So  far,’  George  Wvndham  wrote  the  next  day, 

‘  the  miracles  go  on.  I  may  be  beaten,  although  I  mean  to 
win.  But  if  I  am  beaten,  the  wonderful  unanimity  remains  : 
the  good  sense  and  goodwill  of  so  many  people  remain.  We 
must  pull  it  through.’ 

The  Bill  came  up  for  second  reading  on  the  4th  of  May  and 
was  then  debated  for  three  days.  A  small  number  of  in- 
transigeant  Tories  condemned  the  whole  scheme  root  and 
branch  as  a  concession  to  Nationalist  disloyalty.  A  small 
number  of  Liberals  urged  that  it  had  no  finality,  that  it  sub¬ 
sidised  landlords  at  the  national  expense,  that  it  did  nothing 
except  turn  the  British  Exchequer  into  a  gigantic  absentee 
landlord,  and  that  it  placed  an  unjust  burden  alike  on  the 
Irish  tenant  and  the  British  taxpayer.  But  otherwise  all  the 
criticisms  made  were  on  details,  chiefly  financial.  George 
Wyndham  had  in  some  ways  an  easy  task  in  summing  up  the 
debate.  He  did  so  in  a  speech  which  carried  the  House  as  a 
whole  completely  with  him.  He  could  point  out  with  justified 
exultation  that  not  a  single  Irish  member  had  spoken  against 
the  second  reading.  ‘  The  same  miraculous  spirit  worked. 
I  never  in  all  my  life  felt  less  able  to  speak.  But  the  air  wras 
electrical,  and  though  I  did  not  know  what  I  wras  saying,  it 
felt  quite  easy  and  inevitable  all  through.’  He  ended  on  a 
note  of  buoyant  hope  and  of  grave  w’arning. 

‘  Divisions  are  closing  up  :  for  the  social  venom  an  antidote 
has  been  found  in  general  good  feeling  and  unity  of  purpose. 
The  load  of  responsibility  wdll  be  heavy  on  any  man  who  through 
timidity  or  undue  insistence  on  some  one  feature  of  this  many- 
faceted  problem  tries  to  impair  an  opportunity  pregnant,  as 
in  my  conscience  I  believe  it  to  be,  with  the  best  possibilities 
for  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  which  hope,  and 
enterprise  the  child  of  hope,  have  been  banished  for  so  long.’ 

The  second  reading  was  carried  by  443  votes  to  26,  the  minority 
including  no  Irish  vote  from  any  quarter. 

A  week  later  came  the  bomb-shell  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
famous  pronouncement  at  Birmingham  on  fiscal  policy.  The 
axis  of  political  tension  shifted  suddenly  with  shattering 
violence  ;  and  this  was  incidentally  in  favour  of  concord  over 
the  Irish  measure.  That  had  not  been  as  yet  assured  ;  for 
many  legislative  measures  have  passed  their  second  reading 
easily  and  have  been  wrecked  at  a  later  stage. 

The  Land  Bill  passed  through  the  Commons  in  June  and  the 
first  week  in  July,  with  a  good  many  modifications  of  detail, 
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chiefly  turning  on  the  intricacies  of  the  zone  system  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  prices  of  estates,  and  on  the  provisions  for  retention 
of  a  perpetual  rent  charge  by  the  State  ;  these  last  were  finally 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  other  provisions  meant  to  secure 
the  same  object,  a  check  on  subdivision  and  mortgaging. 
Throughout  the  debates  were  free  from  heated  feeling,  and  on 
the  Report  stage  and  third  reading  the  Nationalist  leaders 
spoke  with  frank  cordiality  of  the  Chief  Secretary’s  able  and 
sympathetic  handling  of  the  measure,  and  the  loyalty  with 
which  he  had  carried  out  his  promises  and  satisfied  the  ex¬ 
pectations  he  had  raised.  A  division  was  taken  on  the  third 
reading,  but  only  twenty  members  voted  in  the  minority. 

The  Bill  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords  without  a  division 
on  the  second  reading,  and  with  only  a  few  modifications  in 
Committee,  some  of  which  were  trifling,  and  others  were  not 
insisted  upon :  and  received  the  Royal  Assent  before  the 
prorogation  on  the  14th  of  August. 

He  had  other  reasons  for  satisfaction  and  even  for  exultation. 
The  visit  of  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  to  Dublin  in 
July  was  a  triumphant  success.  An  intoxication  of  loyalty 
seemed  to  have  come  over  the  whole  people.  The  description 
of  it  given  by  him  in  a  long  letter  to  his  sister  Pamela  can  hardly 
be  read  without  a  thrill.1  For  himself,  he  declined  a  personal 
honour  which  the  King  pressed  on  him,  though  ‘  he  was  so 
kind  to  me  that  I  cannot  speak  of  it.’  It  did  seem,  for  the 
moment,  as  if  miracles  happened.  ‘  I  am  very  happy  here,’ 
he  wrote  home  from  the  Chief  Secretary’s  lodge  after  the 
prorogation  ;  ‘  the  Irish  climate  is  most  soothing.’ 

But  ‘  miracles  do  not  happen,’  and  storms  were  gathering. 
The  Unionist  party  and  the  Cabinet  were  plunged  into  con¬ 
fusion  and  distraction  by  the  fiscal  controversy,  and  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  by  the  disclosures  of  mismanagement  and 
incompetence  made  by  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  War  in  South  Africa.  A  crisis  of  the  first  magnitude 
became  inevitable.  The  resignations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of 
Mr.  Ritchie  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  of  Lord  George 
Hamilton  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  were  announced  on 
the  11th  of  September,  and  a  few  days  later  were  followed  by 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  ‘  little  Ministry,’  as 
it  was  satirically  called,  which  survived  remained  in  office  for 
two  years  more,  but  its  effective  power  was  crippled  and  its 
prestige  was  lost. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  George  Wyndham  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  transferred  from  Ireland  to  another 
1  The  letter  is  given  in  full  below,  p.  459. 
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office  of  greater  titular  dignity.  Had  he  been  moved  by  per¬ 
sonal  ambition,  or  had  he  consulted  his  own  material  interest, 
he  would  have  played  for  safety  and  relinquished  the  reins  of 
Irish  Government.  lie  would  have  left  Ireland  in  the  full 
blaze  of  a  great,  an  almost  unequalled  success.  But  he  felt 
it  an  absolute  duty  to  stay  ;  to  leave,  with  the  work  that  he 
had  at  heart  only  half  done,  would  to  his  mind  have  been 
desertion,  and  the  consequence  to  Ireland  might  be  fatal. 
‘  They  do  believe  in  me,  and  tremble  towards  a  belief  in  the 
Empire  because  of  their  belief  in  me.  By  “  they  ”  I  mean  the 
whole  lot — Unionist,  Nationalist,  Celt,  Norman,  Elizabethan, 
Cromwellian,  Williamite,  agriculturalist  and  industrialist,  educa¬ 
tionist  and  folk-lorist.  Do  not  say  that  I  am  off  again  after 
dreams.’  *  Ireland  is  in  a  plastic  state.  We  can  mould  her 
almost  at  our  will  provided  that  we  go  on  doing  something. 
We  must  give  the  Irish  something  sensible  to  think  about  and 
work  for.  Otherwise  they  relapse  into  the  position  of  being 
mere  pawns  in  the  game  between  rival  politicians.’ 

The  first  glow  of  approval  and  concord  was  over  ;  sectional 
interest  and  political  intrigue  were  beginning  to  reassert  them¬ 
selves.  By  the  middle  of  November  the  course  of  affairs  in 
Ireland  had  dashed  that  earlier  elation  by  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  chagrin.  He  felt  that  there  had  been  a  set¬ 
back  ;  that  there  was  English  jealousy  and  Irish  disagree¬ 
ment  ;  that  his  own  power  of  usefulness  was  already  diminished, 
and  might  even  be  destroyed.  ‘  I  will  not  lose  heart,’  he  says  ; 
but  that  is  a  sad  difference  from  the  old  tone  of  confident  hope. 
The  extremists  were  frightening  the  moderates  ;  the  anticipated 
collapse  of  the  Unionist  Government  and  the  Unionist  Party 
over  the  fiscal  question  invited  all  sectional  interests  to  fish 
in  troubled  waters  ;  ‘  there  is  fear,’  he  says,  ‘  both  among  the 
moderate  Nationalists  and  among  the  landlord  party  that  I 
may  resign  in  disgust.’  But  his  resignation,  whether  in  disgust 
or  not,  would,  he  considered,  be  a  blow  not  only  to  the  prestige 
of  the  Irish  Government,  ‘  the  only  popular  and  powerful  force, 
for  the  moment,  in  Irish  life,’  but  to  the  larger  interests  of 
both  nations. 

‘  The  Land  Act  is  winning  its  way,’  he  writes  in  the  last  days 
of  the  year,  ‘  slowly  but  steadily.  The  English  press  seems 
more  ignorant  than  ever  of  all  that  happens  in  this  country. 
I  should  have  made  a  disastrous  mistake  if  I  had  left  in 
September.  My  enthusiasm  is  not  damped.’  But  when  a 
man  says  that  his  enthusiasm  is  not  damped,  that  generally 
means  that  it  is  ;  and  detraction  follows  hard  at  the  heels  of 
success. 
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In  remaining,  therefore,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the 
reconstituted  Ministry  of  1903,  George  Wyndham  had  waived 
all  thought  of  personal  advantage  through  transference  to  any 
office  of  greater  prestige  and  superior  dignity.  He  was  moved 
to  this  determination  by  the  feeling  that  his  task  in  Ireland 
had  only  begun,  and  the  desire  to  carry  it  to  completion.  He 
had  the  prestige  of  a  great  success  ;  he  had  won  liking  and 
goodwill  among  nearly  all  those  with  whom  he  had  come  into 
personal  contact ;  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune 
for  Ireland,  no  less  than  for  the  Government  and  for  the  Unionist 
party  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  these  advantages  should 
be  thrown  away.  During  the  Royal  visit  to  Ireland  in  July, 
the  King  had  expressed  a  strong  wish  that  he  should  remain  to 
carry  on  and  carry  out  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  ;  and 
to  Wyndham,  with  his  imaginative  loyalty,  such  a  wish  was 
equivalent  to  a  command. 

It  had  been  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell’s  intention,  after  the 
Land  Bill  should  have  become  law  and  its  operation  been  put 
into  train,  to  ask  permission  to  revert  to  his  post  on  the  India 
Council.  He  had  been  lent  for  a  specific  purpose,  which  then 
might  be  regarded  as  fulfilled.  His  assistance  to  Wyndham  both 
over  the  Land  Bill  and  more  largely  in  the  whole  management 
of  the  Irish  Government  had  been  valuable  ;  the  relations 
between  the  two  were  cordial ;  and  Wyndham  was  most 
reluctant  to  contemplate  any  severance. 

But  just  then  two  things  happened  which  were  of  the  first 
importance,  and  which  came  almost  simultaneously.  The 
Governorship  of  Bombay  was  about  to  fall  vacant.  It  was  a 
post  in  itself  splendid,  and  one  which  had  been  the  final  goal 
of  MacDonnell’s  own  wishes  and  ambitions.  To  this  office  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  proposed  to  appoint  him.  But  the 
King  had,  during  the  Royal  visit  to  Ireland,  indicated  the 
desire  that  he,  as  well  as  the  Chief  Secretary,  should  stay  where 
he  was  ;  and  the  expression  of  this  desire  was  felt  to  be  in  some 
degree  a  mandate.  It  was  no  light  matter,  however,  to  forgo  an 
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almost  princely  position,  with  a  salary  of  £10,000  a  year  attached 
to  it,  in  order  to  remain  a  subordinate  and  be  employed  on 
work  which  did  not  satisfy  his  energies,  and  much  of  which  was 
both  tiresome  and  trivial.  The  project  which,  next  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  land  question,  George  Wyndham  had  most  at  heart 
was  a  similar  settlement  of  the  hardly  less  burning  question  of 
Irish  University  education.  But  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  such 
a  preliminary  agreement  as  would  alone  make  legislation  possible 
on  this  matter,  had  come  to  nothing  ;  and  what  was  now  in 
hand  was  largely  either  business  of  routine,  or  handling,  as 
they  arose,  cases  of  maddening  bewilderment. 

‘  This  is  what  really  happens,’  is  Wyndham’s  account  of  one 
of  these,  in  December  1904. 

‘  Casey,  in  Templemore,  Tipperary,  says  he  goes  in  fear  of 
his  life  from  Kennedy.  Casey  is  given  two  policemen  to  protect 
him  from  Kennedy.  They  stay  at  Casey’s  house,  escort  him 
to  fairs,  and  are  fed  by  Casey.  Coming  back  from  the  fair  in 
the  dark,  Casey,  with  two  policemen  in  his  cart,  says,  “  Wait 
awhile,”  and  disappears  over  the  bank  of  the  road  ;  for  no 
purpose  but  to  cut  cabbages  for  the  policemen’s  supper.  He 
selects  the  garden  of  Kennedy,  the  man  who  is  supposed  to  be 
terrorising  him.  Kennedy  catches  him,  calls  the  two  police 
protecting  Casey  (from  Kennedy),  and  tells  them  to  arrest  Casey. 
They  do  so,  and  resume  their  drive  to  Casey’s  house — minus 
cabbages.  Casey  pleads  guilty.  Kennedy,  instead  of  charging 
the  policemen  with  being  accessories  to  the  attempted  theft, 
charges  them  with  “  being  drunk  ”  !  Well  !  Well  !  ’ 

The  latent  ambiguities  in  the  terms  on  which  the  Under- 
Secretaryship  had  been  offered  and  accepted  in  1902  now  for 
the  first  time  began  to  show  themselves  ;  MacDonnell  spoke  of 
the  inadequacy  of  his  ‘  sphere  of  action  in  Ireland  as  hitherto 
allowed,’  and  expressed  the  hope  of  gaining  through  Wyndham’s 
intervention  a  larger  scope.  But  that  larger  scope  was  meant 
and  understood  to  be  in  pursuance  of  the  general  object  of 
making  the  machinery  of  Irish  Government  work  more  har¬ 
moniously,  economically  and  effectively.  ‘  The  existing  system,’ 
to  give  the  substance  of  a  case  placed  before  the  Treasury  after 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  had  become  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  ‘  is  costly  and  ineffective  ;  it  encourages  independence 
of  action,  and  involves  the  Executive  in  a  defence  of  actions 
for  which  it  was  in  no  way  responsible,  but  for  which  it  is 
nevertheless  blamed.  No  general  policy  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country  can  be  laid  down  with  any  hope  of  general  success 
unless  the  Executive  can  count  on  the  united  and  intelligent 
co-operation  of  the  public  departments.  The  departments  must 
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therefore  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  Central 
Authority.’ 

Towards  this  end  the  suggestion  which  found  most  favour 
among  various  proposed  alternatives  was  the  formation  of  a 
Secretariat,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Under-Secretary, 
through  which  departmental  matters  should  be  brought  before 
the  responsible  heads  of  the  Government  and  daily  contact 
ensured.  This  meant  increased  centralisation  and  the  placing 
in  the  hands  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  further  responsibility 
and  consequently  more  influence.  It  did  not  of  course  vary 
in  any  way  the  relation  of  the  Under-Secretary  to  his  Parlia¬ 
mentary  chief  ;  but  it  would  undoubtedly  put  greater  indirect 
power  in  his  hands.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  temperament  being  what  they  were,  anything  of  this  kind 
could  not  hope  to  avoid  suspicion,  jealousy  and  misrepresen¬ 
tation.  But  it  actually  strengthened  the  effective  as  distinct 
from  the  technical  control  of  the  responsible  Minister,  not  only 
over  particular  departmental  action  but  over  securing  that 
the  whole  course  of  that  action  should  be  in  consonance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Minister  and  the  Cabinet.  The  risk  that 
a  masterful  Under-Secretary  might  coerce  the  Departments 
whose  proceedings  came  before  him  as  head  of  the  Secretariat, 
and  might  obtain  excessive  influence  over  a  weak  or  indolent 
Minister,  was  one  inseparable  from  the  whole  system  of  British 
no  less  than  of  Irish  Government.  The  safeguard  against  it 
wras  the  traditional  and  deeply-rooted  loyalty  of  the  Civil 
Service. 

Early  in  1904  it  became  clear  that,  apart  from  all  Irish 
difficulties — from  the  partial  disillusionment  over  the  indirect 
effects  of  the  Land  Act  from  which  such  a  general  growth  of 
concord  and  progress  had  been  expected,  and  from  disappoint¬ 
ment  over  the  obvious  impossibility  of  carrying  out  any  further 
constructive  work  in  Ireland  which  would  involve  legislation — 
the  general  political  situation  had  begun  to  tell  seriously  on 
Wyndham’s  health  and  spirits.  He  was  deeply  occupied  with 
the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Defence,  and  had  to  preside  at 
a  difficult  and  distasteful  enquiry  at  the  War  Office  held  to 
decide  on  matters  in  acrimonious  dispute  between  the  former 
Secretary  for  War  and  his  successor.  There  was  ‘  the  devil’s 
own  rumpus  ’  at  Westminster.  The  Unionist  party  was  split 
from  top  to  bottom  over  the  fiscal  question.  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  calling  on  him  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the  War  Office 
against  the  storm  of  indignation  that  had  been  raised  by  the 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  conduct  of  the  War 
in  South  Africa.  The  Irish  members  took  advantage  of  the 
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political  chaos  to  fall  back  on  their  old  policy  of  baiting  the 
Government,  whatever  it  were,  which  was  in  office  ;  and  even 
Mr.  Redmond,  he  writes  rather  dolefully  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  ‘  has  sent  me  a  courteous  notice  of  his  intention  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  inefficiency  of  Irish  Government  in  all 
its  departments.’  Further  constructive  legislation  had  become 
impossible.  An  Irish  Labourers  Bill  had  been  promised  for 
this  year  while  the  Land  Bill  was  going  through  Parliament. 
Now  some  of  his  colleagues  insisted  that  it  must  include  pro¬ 
visions  which,  however  valid  they  might  have  been  before, 
would  in  his  deliberate  judgment  discredit  if  they  did  not  even 
mutilate  the  Land  Act,  destroy  his  own  influence  over  the 
Nationalist  party,  and  lay  both  him  and  the  whole  Government 
under  the  charge  that  the  experiment  of  agrarian  conciliation 
had  been  closed,  and  that  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  had  been 
secured  under  false  pretences.  The  controversy  could  not  be 
adjusted,  and  the  Bill  was  dropped  after  the  second  reading. 
In  April,  Wilfrid  Blunt  noted  in  his  diary  after  a  talk  with  him' — 
and  the  note  is  that  of  one  who  with  all  his  faults  of  judgment 
was  an  acute  and  sympathetic  observer — ‘  George  is  getting 
sick  of  office  and  longs  to  be  away  writing  poetry.’  There  was 
another  Royal  visit  to  Ireland  that  month,  and  the  reception 
of  the  King  and  Queen  was  again  enthusiastic  ;  but  this  time, 
though  ‘  the  Queen  was  as  beautiful  as  ever  and  the  King  as 
kind  as  ever,  and  I  love  being  with  them,’  he  was  clouded  by 
the  unavailing  wish  that  it  meant  more  for  Ireland.  ‘  I  wish 
that  people  would  think  and  feel  and  dream  more,  and  fuss  and 
scold  less.  I  am  undergoing  a  phase  of  nausea  at  politics, 
nostalgia  for  poetry,  and  a  lurch  in  that  direction  ;  a  pious, 
ghostly  and  regretful  return  to  “  fallen  places  of  my  dead 
delight.”  ’  The  astonishing  performance  that  spring  in  London 
of  The  King's  Threshold  by  the  company  of  the  Irish  National 
Theatre  (with  F.  J.  Fay  and  Mary  Walker  in  the  principal 
parts)  was  for  him  the  call  of  the  sorceress  luring  him  away 
into  some  land  of  Heart’s  Desire.  A  short  visit  to  Paris  at 
Whitsuntide,  during  which  he  sat  for  his  bust  to  Rodin,  was 
made  in  the  ‘  desire  to  keep  touch  with  letters  and  sculpture, 
and  so  keep  an  escape  way  open  from  the  dustiness  and  fustiness 
of  politics.’ 

Between  the  engrossing  demands  of  other  political  problems, 
the  toil  of  constant  effort  towards  keeping  the  shattered  and 
mutinous  party  together,  and  the  sickness  at  politics  which 
continued  during  the  summer  months  (‘  George  is  dying  to  be 
out  of  office  ’  is  another  note  made  by  Blunt  in  July),  he  was 
losing  his  grasp  over  the  machine ;  and  it  was  a  machine  so 
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erratic  in  its  working  that  it  needed  daily  and  almost  hourly 
vigilance  ;  the  driver’s  hand  had  to  be  on  the  lever  continuously, 
and  if  he  allowed  his  attention  to  be  diverted  anything  might 
happen. 

By  the  end  of  the  session  he  was  fatigued  and  worn  out.  He 
had  always  been  over-engined  for  his  hull ;  and  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  interests.  Years 
before,  a  doctor  whom  he  had  consulted  put  his  finger  exactly 
on  the  spot  by  the  simple  prescription,  ‘  Never  have  more 
than  one  iron  in  the  fire  at  once.’  But  that  prescription  was 
neglected  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  in  his  nature  to  comply  with  it. 
Artificial  stimulants  and  bursts  of  violent  physical  exercise  only 
ran  up  the  overdraft.  He  was,  in  the  vivid  phrase  of  a  friend, 
‘  whirling  rather  than  walking  through  his  days  ’ ;  and  he 
could  not  stop.  ‘  The  door-bell  was  always  ringing  ’  and  he 
always  ran  to  answer  it. 

‘  I  feared,’  his  confidential  private  secretary  noted  afterwards, 
‘  that  he  would  have  a  nervous  breakdown  before  the  end  of 
the  session,  but  he  managed  to  hold  out  somehow.  He  had 
not  the  energy  to  make  any  plans  for  the  autumn.  All  he 
wanted  was  to  get  awray  somewhere  and  have  a  complete  rest. 
He  told  Sir  Antony,  and  he  told  me,  not  to  forward  any  papers 
w'hich  could  await  his  return  ;  and  then  went  off,  for  the  first 
rest  he  had  had  for  several  years,  first  to  friends  and  then  to 
Germany  with  Percy.’ 

This  complete  rest  from  official  business  was  arranged.  When 
Parliament  was  prorogued  in  the  middle  of  August,  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  wrote  to  him  from  Dublin  that  it  might,  in  his 
judgment,  extend  over  a  month,  if  not  even  six  weeks,  and 
promised  to  let  him  know  at  the  month’s  end  if  his  presence 
were  required  pressingly.  No  further  communications  accord- 
ingly  passed  between  them  until  the  10th  of  September.  Then 
MacDonnell  wrote  to  him  again,  giving  details  about  the 
progress  which  the  Land  Act  was  making,  and  about  a  visit  of 
his  own  to  certain  districts  on  the  west  coast.  In  the  middle 
of  this  letter  came  two  sentences  on  which  much  turned  after¬ 
wards  : 

‘  In  the  Irish  Reform  Association  Manifesto  I  fancy  you  have 
recognised  the  trace  of  conversations  we  have  had.  I  have  helped 
and  am  helping  Dunraven  in  the  business,  which  has  for  many  a 
day  seemed  to  me  to  offer  the  best  hope  of  an  unravelling  of 
the  tangled  skein  of  English  and  Irish  relations.’ 

The  Dunraven  Conference  of  1902-3,  which  had  made  the 
Land  Act  of  1903  possible,  and  on  whose  agreed  recommenda¬ 
tions  the  Act  was  largely  based,  had  met  with  a  success  which 
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encouraged  large  future  hopes.  This  August  it  was  dissolved, 
and  then  immediately  reconstituted  as  the  Irish  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  Manifesto  spoken  of  above  was  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  provisional  organising  Council.  It  wras  issued 
on  the  31st  August,  1904.  It  laid  down  two  objects  :  (1) 
Development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  through  co¬ 
operation  among  all  Irishmen  irrespective  of  creed  or  class  ; 
and  (2)  ‘  such  effective  control  for  Ireland  of  purely  Irish 
affairs  as  might  be  compatible  with  maintenance  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.’ 

Both  during  the  Conference  in  the  winter  of  1902-3,  and 
throughout  the  gestation  of  the  Land  Bill  of  1903  and  its 
passage  through  Parliament,  Lord  Dunraven  as  Chairman 
of  the  Conference  and  the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement 
saw  much  of  the  Chief  Secretary  ;  and  the  whole  Irish  problem, 
on  its  political  and  financial  as  well  as  its  agrarian  side,  wras 
a  matter  of  frequent  but  quite  informal  discussion  between 
them  during  1903,  though  not  afterwards.  With  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  also  relations  were  as  constant,  and  closer.  These 
continued  up  to  the  autumn  of  1904.  The  draft  scheme  of  a 
programme  was  in  fact  drawn  up  jointly  by  Lord  Dunraven 
and  him  ;  and  Lord  Dunraven  remained  under  the  impression 
that  on  its  general  lines  it  was  favourably  regarded  by  the 
Chief  Secretary,  though  no  express  approval  had  either  been 
sought  or  obtained.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  incidental  con¬ 
versations,  was  very  sympathetic.  Those  more  immediately 
concerned  were  on  the  crest  of  one  of  those  waves  of  optimism 
which  in  the  long  history  of  Ireland  have  been  so  frequent,  so 
incalculable,  and  so  evanescent.  It  was  in  that  hope,  once  more 
destined  to  be  defeated,  that  the  Devolution  Scheme  of  the 
Irish  Reform  Association  was  published  on  the  26th  September. 
In  summary,  the  heads  of  the  scheme  were,  that  control  over 
purely  Irish  expenditure  should  be  transferred  from  the  British 
Treasury  to  an  Irish  Financial  Council,  partly  nominated  and 
partly  elective,  of  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  should  be  President  and  Vice-President :  that  the 
funds  made  available  in  one  or  another  of  various  alternatively 
indicated  methods  should  be  administered  by  the  Council  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  ultimate  Parliamentary  veto  and  the  discretion  of 
Parliament  in  approving  or  disallowing  the  Council’s  budget : 
that  the  Council  should  exercise  a  control  to  be  further  defined 
over  the  Spending  Departments  in  Ireland  :  and  lastly,  that 
Irish  business  with  which  Parliament  was  unable  or  unsuited 
to  deal  should  be  delegated  to  a  new  statutory  body  which 
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would  be  created,  and  its  functions  assigned  to  it,  by  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

‘  The  scheme,’  Lord  Dunraven  writes  of  it  many  years  later, 
‘  was  a  modest  one.  It  gave  Ireland  some  control  over  finance, 
some  incentive  to  economy  and  wise  and  frugal  administration, 
and  it  gave  her  some  delegated  legislative  powers.  My  hope 
was  that  a  Bill  would  be  introduced  and  passed  on  the  lines 
indicated  ;  that  the  moderate  sections  of  Nationalists  and 
Unionists  would  accept  it  and  work  it  successfully  ;  and  that 
Parliament,  seeing  it  working  well  and  anxious  to  divest  itself 
as  much  as  possible  of  Irish  business,  would  transfer  more  and 
more  legislative  and  administrative  functions  to  Ireland  until 
by  degrees  Ireland  would  have  full  control  of  her  own  affairs.’ 

But  the  attempt  to  create  a  central  party  and  to  get  the 
Irish  problem  on  to  an  uncontentious  footing  was  ill-starred. 
In  their  endeavour  to  please  everybody,  the  Association  had 
pleased  nobody.  The  extremist  wings  on  both  sides  were  far 
more  powerful  than  the  moderate  centre  ;  and  both  denounced 
the  scheme  with  equal  acrimony.  What  favour  it  received 
was  due  to  the  ambiguities  in  it  which  were  capable  of  very 
different  interpretation,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  most  com¬ 
promises.  John  Redmond  hailed  it  with  gratification  ;  but  he 
did  so  on  the  ground  that  ‘  it  is  simply  a  declaration  for  Home 
Rule.’  But  Michael  Davitt  instantly  denounced  it  as  ‘a 
wooden-horse  stratagem.’  On  the  other  side,  both  the  Irish 
Unionist  Alliance  and  the  Ulster  Liberal  Unionist  Association 
declared  it  to  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  the  Unionist 
cause,  and  to  be  fought  against  with  no  less  determination  than 
Gladstonian  Home  Rule. 

It  was  already  dead.  On  the  very  next  day  George 
Wyndham,  on  whom  it  had  come  as  a  complete  surprise, 
published  a  letter  in  the  Times,  rejecting  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  either  acceptance  or  consideration  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  proposals.  The  letter  had  better  be  given  in  full. 

Sir,' — No  report  of  the  earlier  proceedings'of  the  Irish  Reform 
Association  has  reached  me,  and  no  correspondent  has  invited 
my  opinion  on  the  aims  and  proposed  methods  of  that  body, 
in  so  far  as  I  might  have  been  able  to  glean  them  from  the 
Press.  But  in  your  issue  of  to-day  there  appears  an  elaborate 
report  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association  on  Friday  last. 
This  does,  in  my  judgment,  call  for  comment,  since  silence 
pending  the  usual  opportunities  of  the  platform  would  I  believe 
be  misrepresented  by  the  advocates  of  Home  Rule,  and  might 
conceivably  be  misunderstood  by  some  of  those  who,  in  common 
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with  myself  and  all  members  of  the  Unionist  party,  are  opposed 
to  that  policy.  Under  these  circumstances,  peculiar  to  this 
period  of  the  political  year,  I  venture  on  the  course,  unusual 
in  a  Minister,  of  soliciting  the  hospitality  of  your  columns. 

The  report  embraces,  and  tends  to  confuse,  three  subjects 
which  are  by  their  nature  categorically  distinct,  viz.  : 

I.  Economy  in  the  application  to  Irish  purposes  of  public 
moneys  now  actually  expended  in  that  country,  dealt  with  in 
paragraphs  1-15  inclusive  of  the  report.  II.  An  amendment 
in  the  procedure  of  private  Bill  legislation  for  Ireland  consequential 
on  the  success  which  has  attended  that  system  in  respect  of  Scotland, 
dealt  with  in  paragraph  16.  III.  The  institution  of  a  statutory 
legislative  Assembly  for  Ireland,  dealt  with  partly  in  16  and 
wholly  in  17. 

The  fusion,  or  confusion,  of  the  third  with  the  second  and 
more  remotely  with  the  first  of  these  three  distinct  subjects 
occasions  my  comment  and  restricts  its  scope  in  the  main  to 
the  third  subject.  Upon  that  I  have  to  say  without  reserve 
or  qualification  that  the  Unionist  Government  is  opposed  to 
the  multiplication  of  legislative  bodies  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  wliether  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  generally  known 
as  ‘  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  ’  or  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
generally  known  as  ‘  Home  Rule  all  round.’ 

That  being  so,  I  refrain  for  the  present  from  enlarging  on  I. 
and  II.  ;  otherwise  my  comment,  becoming  of  necessity  diffuse, 
would  tend  to  confirm  that  confusion  of  distinct  subjects  which 
in  my  opinion  is  not  only  a  blemish  on  the  surface,  but  a  fault 
in  the  foundation,  of  the  Irish  Reform  Association’s  propaganda, 
imperilling  all  that  is,  from  a  Unionist  point  of  view,  legitimate 
and  laudable  in  their  aspirations. 

To  forestall  this  apprehension  I  must  howrever  touch,  though 
no  more,  on  the  other  twro  distinct  subjects  : 

II.  Private  Bill  legislation.  The  difficulty  of  devising  a 
‘  panel  ’  suited  to  Ireland  has  not  been  solved.  I.  Economy 
in  the  application  to  Irish  purposes  of  public  moneys  now  actually 
expended  in  that  country.  Any  adequate  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  complicated  subject  must  involve  a  transgression  of  the 
limits  I  have  laid  down.  Yet  I  would  briefly  indicate  certain 
pertinent  observations' — e.g.  (1)  Whilst  it  is  admitted  by  the 
Government  that  savings  on  Irish  expenditure  may  well  be 
applied  to  purposes  peculiar  to  Ireland,  it  is  not  admitted  that 
such  an  application  can  be  accompanied,  as  of  right,  by  grants 
proportionately  equivalent  to  grants  for  exclusively  English  or 
Scotch  purposes.  (2)  The  last  ‘  equivalent  grant  ’  to  Ireland, 
called  the  ‘  Irish  Development  Grant,’  is  hypothecated  up  to 
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the  hilt  for  (a)  Losses  incidental  to  the  flotation  below  par  of 
Stock  for  land  purchase  ;  ( b )  Education  ;  (c)  reproductive 

expenditure.  (3)  Future  savings  on  Irish  administration  are 
hypothecated  up  to  £250,000  a  year  as  a  partial  set-off  to  the 
land  purchase  bonus  of  £12,000,000. 

It  follows  that  any  body,  of  whatever  complexion,  created 
now  to  deal  with  Irish  finance  would  either  fall  into  contempt 
for  lack  of  funds,  or  else  endure  only  as  a  lever  for  extorting 
expenditure  incompatible  with  the  high  standard  of  existing 
taxation  and  the  comparatively  low  standard  of  public  credit. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  destruction  of  existing  Depart¬ 
ments  charged  with  the  administration  of  Irish  finance,  to  make 
way  for  the  construction  of  some  other  body  vaguely  adum¬ 
brated,  is  a  matter  for  speculation,  proper  enough  for  private 
individuals,  but  outside  the  sphere  of  practical  politics. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Association’s  intention  to  avoid  any  course  which  might 
impair  the  Parliamentary  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
I  am  convinced  of  their  devotion  to  the  Imperial  ideal.  I 
welcome  their  desire  to  stimulate  energy  and  foster  collabora¬ 
tion  among  their  countrymen  for  the  promotion  of  education, 
commerce  and  industry.  These  aspirations  are  unimpeachable. 
But  the  chances  of  their  realisation  are  prejudiced  and  not 
enhanced,  wdien  they  are  confused  with  any  plan,  however 
tentative,  for  the  multiplication  of  Legislative  Assemblies 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  any  such  plan, 
however  contracted  in  scope  and  vague  in  feature,  the  Unionist 
party  is  opposed. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geoege  Wyndham. 

85  Park  Lane, 

September  26. 

A  leading  article  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Times  expressed 
satisfaction  with  his  prompt  repudiation  of  what  was  described 
as  ‘  this  insidious  project,’  while  attributing  the  project  itself 
to  ‘  an  influential  clique  in  Dublin  Castle,  of  which  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  is  regarded  by  numbers  of  Irish  Unionists  as  the 
head.’  For  the  moment  it  looked  as  if  little  harm  had  been 
done.  A  few  days  later,  he  had  almost  dismissed  the  affair 
from  his  mind.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  saw  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  and  had  ‘  a  frank  and  friendly  talk  ’  with  him  in 
which,  after  saying  that  he  neither  knew  nor  wished  to  know 
to  what  extent  discussions  on  Irish  policy  between  Sir  Antony 
and  Lord  Dunraven  had  gone  on,  he  pointed  out  that  discus¬ 
sion  even  in  private  of  matters  on  which  legislation  was  in 
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actual  circumstances  impossible  was  to  be  deprecated  as  giving 
rise  to  false  hopes  or  false  fears  ;  that  this  was  the  principle 
on  which  he  was  himself  acting  ;  and  that  those  intimately 
associated  with  him,  particularly  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  should 
observe  the  same  attitude.  Sir  Antony,  recognising  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  these  instructions,  at  once  informed  Lord  Dunraven 
that  he  could  have  nothing  further  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Reform  Association  ;  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  began  to  work,  with  a  mind  at  ease,  on  the 
Rectorial  address  which  he  was  to  give  at  Glasgow  University 
later  in  the  year.  It  was  given  on  the  22nd  of  November,  the 
subject  chosen  being  ‘  The  Development  of  the  State.’  ‘  It  is 
I  hope  suggestive,  but  I  know  congested  ’  was  his  own  criticism 
upon  it ;  it  ranged  over  an  immense  field,  which  it  treated  with 
pictorial  breadth  and  with  many  flashes  of  really  luminous 
insight.  The  conclusion,  with  his  auguries  for  the  future,  and 
his  explanation  of  the  dangers  inherent  to  any  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  ideas  of  race,  of  nationality,  and  of  Empire,  gives  the  key 
more  completely  than  any  of  his  other  speeches  or  writings 
to  the  faith  in  which  he  lived  and  the  aims  which  he  pursued. 

But  the  evil  that  things  do  lives  after  them.  Not  only  the 
Irish  Government  but  the  whole  Irish  Question  was  soon 
plunged  back  into  the  chaos  of  recrimination,  bitterness, 
envenomed  hostility  out  of  which  they  were  in  the  way  of 
being  rescued.  He  was  blamed  for  not  having  put  down  his 
foot  and  spoken  out  at  once  when  the  Irish  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Preliminary  Report  was  made  public.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  had  only  seen  it  incidentally  in  an  English  newspaper, 
and  attached  no  particular  importance  to  it :  as  indeed  nobody 
at  the  time  did  ;  its  publication  hardly  caused  a  ripple  on  the 
surface.  He  was  blamed  more  bitterly  and  with  equal  injustice 
for  having  neglected  information  given  him  by  the  Under¬ 
secretary  with  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  movement  and  his 
own  share  in  it.  Both,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  declared,  and 
more  insistently  as  time  went  on,  had  been  communicated  to 
him  in  writing.  But  the  two  letters,  in  one  or  other  of  which 
any  such  communication  must  have  been  made,  had  both 
disappeared,  and  MacDonnell  had  kept  no  copy  of  them. 
The  first,  that  of  the  14th  August,  came  to  light  after  YVyndham’s 
resignation.  It  bears  the  endorsement,  initialled  and  dated  by 
him  on  May  2nd,  1905,  ‘  I  found  this  letter  on  April  27th  at 
Clouds,  in  the  large  wooden  box  of  papers  collected  in  my 
absence  abroad  by  M.  Hornibrook.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
having  received  it  or  read  it.’ 

In  any  case  it  contains  no  allusion  to  the  Dunraven  Scheme ; 
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only  the  expression,  in  passing,  of  the  writer’s  wish  that  Lord 
Dunraven  would  take  up  and  work  out  a  scheme  of  decentralised 
finance,  and  of  his  own  readiness  to  help  him  if  he  did  so. 

The  second  letter,  that  of  the  10th  September,  was  only 
found  by  accident  many  years  later,  where  it  had  slipped  in 
between  the  pages  of  a  bound  report  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  which  George  Wyndham  had  probably  taken  with  him 
on  that  autumn  holiday.  That  he  received  and  opened  it  is 
fairly  clear  ;  whether  he  read  any  of  it  beyond  the  first  few 
sentences,  in  which  MacDonnell  told  him  that  he  was  himself 
going  off  for  a  holiday  and  that  nothing  had  occurred  requiring 
the  Chief  Secretary’s  interposition,  is  more  than  doubtful  ; 
that  it  produced  no  impression  on  him,  and  that  he  could  not 
remember  even  having  received  it,  is  certain. 

The  fire  once  kindled  spread  rapidly.  The  Irish  Attorney- 
General  denounced  the  scheme  as  ‘  a  gross  betrayal,’  and  more 
than  hinted  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  corrupt  secret  bargain 
by  w'hich  the  support  of  the  Nationalist  leaders  had  been 
received  for  the  land-purchase  proposals  embodied  in  the  Act 
of  1903.  Sir  Edward  Carson  declared  that  ‘  he  preferred  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  to  any  such  tampering.’  The  irreconcil¬ 
able  Nationalists  could  afford  to  sit  still  and  see  their  work 
being  done  for  them;  and  they  would  have  been  more  than 
human  if  they  had  looked  on  at  the  furious  internecine  conflict 
among  their  opponents  and  the  resulting  discredit  to  the  whole 
framework  of  Irish  Government  without  some  touch  of  malign 
satisfaction. 

The  attack  was  at  first  concentrated  on  Sir  Antony  MacDon¬ 
nell.  It  was  known — such  things  are  never  kept  secret  even 
if  there  be  any  desire  to  preserve  secrecy — that  he  was  in 
sympathy  with  Lord  Dunraven’s  scheme,  that  he  had  been  in 
close  touch  with  him  during  its  gestation,  and  that  he  had 
taken  some  part  in  framing  its  actual  terms.  It  was  but  a 
step  from  this  towards  accusing  him  of  active  disloyalty  and 
grave  failure  in  duty  as  a  permanent  official,  and  insisting 
that  he  should  be  forthwith  removed  from  his  office  as  Under¬ 
secretary,  which  it  was  contended  he  had  abused. 

The  scheme  itself  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  immediately 
disavowed  and  condemned  by  the  Chief  Secretary.  But  the 
whisper  now  began  to  creep  about,  and  swelled  into  open 
accusation,  that  both  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  had  been  privy  to  it  all  along  and  had  given  it  their 
tacit  or  implied  approval.  On  the  Chief  Secretary  as  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  the  main  responsibility  rested  both  for  what 
had  been  done  and  what  was  to  be  done.  No  disavowal  would 
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be  accepted  from  him  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  the  Under¬ 
secretary’s  head. 

During  the  following  months  the  embroilment  became  worse 
and  worse.  An  atmosphere  of  suspicion  had  been  generated  ; 
the  whole  Irish  Government  was  paralysed.  The  belief  (or 
at  least,  the  accusation)  was  widespread  that  the  Chief 
Secretary’s  condemnation  of  the  Devolution  Scheme  was  only 
a  strategic  withdrawal  from  a  position  which  was  for  the  moment 
untenable  ;  that  the  scheme  had  had  his  approval,  his  conni¬ 
vance,  his  indirect  prompting.  Even  more — for  there  are  no 
lengths  of  preposterous  insanity  to  which  suspicion  in  a  poisoned 
atmosphere  will  not  go — the  theory  was  invented  and  sedu¬ 
lously  propagated  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  plot  hatched  in 
concert  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Wyndham 
behind  the  backs  of  their  colleagues  and  of  the  Unionist  party  : 
that  the  Devolution  proposals  were  theirs  in  inception  and  in 
substance,  and  that,  not  daring  to  put  them  forward  directly, 
they  had  launched  them  through  the  agency  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Association. 

It  was  clear  that  the  Government  would  have  to  be  prepared 
for  a  violent  attack  when  Parliament  met.  The  whole  situa¬ 
tion  came  before  the  Cabinet  in  December.  There  Wyndham 
had  not  only  to  put  his  own  case,  but  to  answer  for  the  two 
other  members  of  the  Irish  Government  who  were  implicated  : 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  had  acted  throughout  in  perfect 
good  faith  but  with  great  incaution  ;  and  the  Under-Secretary, 
the  part  taken  by  whom  in  the  matter  had  been  unauthorised 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Cabinet,  indefensible. 

An  attempt  to  unloose  the  tangle  had  already  been  made, 
by  calling  on  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  to  resume  his  place  on 
the  India  Council.  This  he  declined  to  do  ;  unless  dismissed, 
he  was  resolved  ‘  to  retain  my  present  office  until  I  can  leave 
it  with  self-respect  and  dignity  ’ ;  and  to  make  this  clear,  he 
formally  resigned  the  reversion  to  the  other  position  which  had 
been  expressly  secured  for  him  when  he  was  lent  by  the  India 
Office  to  Ireland.  It  would  have  been  a  futile  expedient,  and 
Wyndham  strongly  deprecated  it  on  the  grounds  both  of  justice 
and  of-policy.  If  he  were  dismissed,  or  removed  in  a  manner 
tantamount  to  dismissal,  ‘  I  should,  of  course,  resign.’ 

The  Cabinet  conveyed  a  measured  censure  to  MacDonnell  in 
the  form  of  what  is  technically  known  as  an  aide-mdmoire. 
The  substance  of  it  was  in  four  heads  : 

1.  The  Gov'ernment  are  opposed  to  submitting  the  allocation 
of  Irish  Estimates  to  the  decision  of  any  Board  in 
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addition  to  submitting  such  allocation  to  the  Treasury 
and  Parliament. 

2.  The  Government  are  opposed  to  any  encouragement  of 

the  view  that  powers,  at  present  undefined,  may  be 
delegated  at  an  unstated  period  to  any  form  of  National 
Assembly  or  Central  and  partially  elected  Board. 

3.  The  Government  therefore  disapprove  of  your  having 

assisted  Lord  Dunraven  in  formulating  proposals  which 
include  purposes  falling  under  the  description  given  in 
(1)  and  (2). 

4.  The  Government  believe  that  you  assisted  Lord  Dunraven 

in  ignorance  of  the  view  which  we  take  of  such  proposals, 
and  are  convinced  that  you  acted  without  disloyalty  to 
your  official  superiors. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that,  even  on  the  assumption  that 
the  letters,  of  which  so  much  was  afterwards  made,  had  given 
clear  information  of  what  he  was  doing  or  proposed  to  do,  the 
fact  of  these  letters  not  having  been  answered  or  acknowledged 
could  not  be  regarded  as  tantamount  to  official  approval.  So 
far  as  concerns  anything  previous  to  these  two  letters,  Wyndham 
was  aware,  generally,  that  conversations  often  took  place  between 
Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  and  Lord  Dunraven,  as  they  had  done 
the  year  before  between  Lord  Dunraven  and  himself,  on  the 
problem  of  Irish  Government  in  all  its  aspects.  These  discus¬ 
sions  were  quite  informal ;  they  committed  no  one,  and  they 
were  not  confined  within  the  range  of  actualities  or  even  possi¬ 
bilities.  Between  Wyndham  and  his  Under-Secretary,  too, 
talk  often  strayed  into  this  wider  scope.  In  pursuance  of  the 
policy  which  he  had  indicated  to  Sir  Antony  in  offering  him  his 
appointment,  of  treating  him  as  in  some  sense  a  colleague 
rather  than  a  subordinate,  he  did  not,  in  these  conversations, 
exercise  any  reserve.  That  was  in  any  case  his  temperament : 
he  talked  freely  with  any  one  and  every  one  upon  any  subject, 
art,  religion,  science,  politics,  and  as  freely  on  politics  as  on 
anything  else.  But  in  these  talks  the  danger  lay  of  something 
more  elementary  even  than  a  misunderstanding,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  misunderstanding  is  generally  used.  One 
who  about  this  time  saw  much  of  them  both,  and  was  present 
at  some  of  these  conversations  and  discussions,  put  his  finger 
on  the  point  when  he  remarked  that  both  of  them  rarely 
listened  to  what  the  other  was  saying.  George  Wyndham  was 
an  admirable  talker,  but  he  was  not  a  good  listener  ;  and  some¬ 
times  he  thought  he  had  been  listening  when  he  had  only  been 
talking. 
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When  Parliament  met  in  February,  the  storm  which  had 
been  gathering  since  September  burst  immediately  with  great 
violence.  On  the  third  day  of  the  Session  the  Chief  Secretary, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  or  combined  series  of  questions,  asked 
by  Mr.  Craig,  the  Member  for  South  Antrim,  made  a  straight¬ 
forward  though  necessarily  incomplete  statement,  which  may 
be  quoted  in  full,  if  only  to  show  how  little,  except  for  conten¬ 
tious  purposes,  there  is  to  add  to  it. 

‘  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Lord 
Dunraven,  assisted  him  in  discussing  and  formulating  these 
proposals,  which  Sir  Antony  erroneously  but  honestly  believed 
to  be  within  Unionist  principles.  The  Government  hold  that 
such  proposals,  embracing  as  they  do  the  creation  of  a  financial 
Board  and  the  delegation  of  legislative  powers  other  than 
for  Private  Bills,  are  altogether  inadmissible. 

‘  I  understand  that  the  two  proposals  I  have  named  were 
discussed  for  the  first  time  by  Sir  Antony  with  Lord  Dunraven 
in  August  or  September  last.  Sir  Antony  I  know  has  discussed 
other  matters  at  earlier  dates  with  Lord  Dunraven,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  done  so. 

‘  I  saw  these  proposals  for  the  first  time  in  the  Times  news¬ 
paper  of  September  26th  last,  and  immediately  expressed  my 
total  dissent  from  them.  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  at  once 
wrote  to  Lord  Dunraven  stating  that  he  could  have  no  further 
communications  with  him  in  connection  with  the  programme 
of  the  Reform  Association.  The  matter  was  considered  by  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Government  expressed  through  me  their  view 
that  the  action  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  was  indefensible. 
But  they  authorised  me  to  add  that  his  conduct  was  not  open 
to  the  imputation  of  disloyalty. 

‘  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  undertook  the  office  of  Under¬ 
secretary  at  my  special  request  and  without  any  intention  of 
permanently  devoting  to  Ireland  the  administrative  talents 
which  have  won  him  so  high  a  place  among  Indian  officials. 
It  was  in  the  full  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  his  services  were 
accepted  ;  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  state  the  precise 
date  of  their  completion.’ 

But  the  next  day,  Lord  Dunraven,  on  his  own  account, 
raised  the  subject  prematurely  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
immediate  charge  which  he  desired  to  meet  was,  in  substance, 
that  the  policy  put  forth  by  the  Reform  Association  was,  in 
origin  and  detail,  Sir  Antony’s  work  :  and  that  in  framing, 
or  helping  to  frame,  a  scheme  which  as  soon  as  published  had 
to  be  publicly  disavowed  by  the  Chief  Secretary  on  his  own 
behalf  and  on  that  of  the  Imperial  Government,  he  had  acted 
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improperly,  disloyally,  and  contrary  to  the  best  traditions  of 
the  public  service.  Lord  Dunraven  frankly  stated  that  in 
the  development  of  the  scheme  he  had  received  much  valuable 
help  from  MacDonnell,  and  claimed  that  he  was  perfectly 
justified  in  seeking  that  help,  as  MacDonnell  was  in  giving  it. 
On  the  Chief  Secretary’s  relations  to  it  he  laid  minor  stress  : 
only  mentioning  that  he  had  often  discussed  with  him  in 
conversation  the  desirableness  and  possibility  of  creating  some¬ 
thing  like  a  moderate  Central  Party  in  Ireland,  and  had  opened 
his  own  views  on  a  policy  of  devolution  as  the  constructive 
programme  of  such  a  party.  He  also  expressed  regret  that 
Wyndham’s  condemnation  of  the  proposals  had  not  been 
announced  earlier,  that  is  to  say  on  the  issue  of  the  Preliminary 
Report  of  August  31st. 

An  inconclusive  debate  followed,  turning  largely  on  the 
point  what  if  any  censure  attached  to  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell 
in  the  whole  matter.  But  it  was  full  of  danger-signals.  One 
speaker  commented  on  an  explanation  having  been  ‘  forced 
almost  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ’  from  the  Government. 
Another,  while  vindicating  the  scheme,  added  in  sinister  words 
that  ‘  the  Chief  Secretary  can  well  take  care  of  himself.’ 

He  could  have  done  so.  He  could  have  dismissed  his  Under¬ 
secretary,  not  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  disloyal  or  had 
consciously  and  deliberately  overstepped  his  duty,  but  on  the 
ground  that  his  continuance  in  office  had — whether  by  his  fault 
or  his  misfortune — ceased  to  be  compatible  with  the  public 
interest.  His  determination  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
censured  or  deplored  in  many  quarters  as  quixotry.  It  was 
not  so  much  a  determination  with  him  as  a  thing  taken  for 
granted,  and  not  admitting  even  of  argument.  The  loyalty 
of  the  Permanent  Civil  Service  to  the  Minister  in  office  carries 
with  it  as  its  converse  an  equal  loyalty  of  the  Minister  to  his 
subordinates.  For  their  errors  of  judgment,  however  grave, 
he  has  to  take  the  blame.  It  is  rare  indeed  that,  when  put  on 
his  defence  before  Parliament  for  departmental  action  taken 
without  his  sanction  or  without  his  being  clearly  informed  of 
it,  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  has  not  been  well  served. 
Whether  George  Wyndham  was  well  served  or  not  in  this  whole 
matter  need  not  be  argued.  He  did  not  argue  it  himself. 
He  made  no  complaint.  Others  might  be  concerned  about 
vindicating  themselves  or  defending  their  own  reputations. 
What  he  was  concerned  about  was  to  act  like  a  gentleman. 

Two  days  later,  the  storm  broke  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  an  amendment  to  the  Address  ;  and  now  it  broke  full  on 
the  head  of  the  Chief  Secretary.  He  had  to  fight  with  his 
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back  to  the  wall  under  a  hail  of  furious  charges  and  envenomed 
insinuations,  knowing  that  even  on  the  benches  alongside  of 
him  and  behind  him  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  sullen  suspicion. 
He  was  roundly  accused  of  not  having  played  fairly,  of  having 
made  MacDonnell  a  scapegoat,  and  then  not  even  having  had 
the  courage  to  dismiss  him.  There  were  bitter  allusions  to 
‘  facts  that  had  been  dragged  to  light  in  the  other  House  ’  : 
there  were  charges  that  there  were  ‘  a  good  many  ugly  facts 
still  to  come  out  ’  :  that  it  took  two  days  to  get  a  yes  or  no  to 
the  question  whether  the  Dunraven  scheme  had  any  official 
sanction  :  that  the  blame — this  was  the  charge  made  by  those 
who  were  calling  most  loudly  for  MacDonnell’s  dismissal — 
did  not  rest  so  much  on  the  Under-Secretary  as  on  those  who 
had  put  him  into  the  position  to  do  what  he  had  done.  In 
vain  did  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  scout  ‘  the  preposterous  doctrine  ’ 
that  there  was  no  alternative  but  either  to  defend  MacDonnell’s 
action  unreservedly  or  to  dismiss  him.  In  vain  did  the  Prime 
Minister,  under  a  running  fire  of  interruptions,  urge  the  House 
to  rise  above  personalities.  Wyndham’s  own  statement  in  the 
debate  was  perfectly  frank,  but  it  was  over-elaborate  and  not 
so  clear  as  it  might  have  been.  In  any  case  he  was  better  in 
exposition  or  in  advocacy  than  in  defence  or  debate.  In  these 
what  he  said  was  apt  to  be,  in  the  phrase  used  by  one  of  his  best 
friends,  ‘  fretted  with  nice  distinctions.’  His  points  were  too 
fine,  and  his  blade  too  thin  for  the  bludgeon-play  it  had  to 
meet.  It  was  with  some  colour  of  justice  that  an  opponent  in 
the  House  of  Commons  once  broke  out  with  ‘  Cannot  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  ?  ’ 

The  division  on  the  amendment  to  the  Address  was  taken 
on  the  21st.  But  the  next  day  there  was  a  new  shower  of 
questions,  and  a  renewed  debate  on  a  motion  for  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  House  by  John  Redmond.  ‘  You  might  as  well 
tell  the  truth  at  once,’  was  the  gist  of  his  speech.  ‘  The 
Government  are  bound  in  common  decency  to  let  the  House 
of  Commons  know  the  whole  truth.’  Why  had  the  Chief 
Secretary  remained  silent  for  a  month  after  the  issue  of  the 
preliminary  report  ?  Lord  Dudley  had  said  that  the  part 
taken  by  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  was  justified ;  the  Chief 
Secretary  and  the  Cabinet  had  said  that  it  was  indefensible — 
what  was  the  truth  ? 

A  hot  debate  followed,  turning  mainly  on  the  point  whether, 
and  if  so  how,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  had  exceeded  his  duty. 
The  Chief  Secretary  read  to  the  House  the  letters  of  September 
1902  in  which  the  Under-Secretaryship  had  been  offered  and 
accepted.  The  Prime  Minister,  speaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
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Under-Secretary’s  services,  and  emphasising  the  fact  that  he 
had  done  nothing  which  reflected  on  his  honour  or  his  loyalty, 
added,  ‘the  fact  remains  that  he  did  act  beyond  his  powers.’ 
But  in  the  minds  of  many  the  fog  still  hung  thick.  An  Ulster 
Member  claimed  that  the  Unionist  suspicion  was  justified  to 
the  letter  by  the  statements  now  made.  A  Nationalist  speaker 
accused  the  Government  roundly  of  seeking  an  excuse  for 
getting  rid  of  the  Under-Secretary.  Mr.  Asquith  pronounced 
that  there  was  a  mystery  not  wholly  cleared  up.  The  motion 
for  the  adjournment  was  negatived  by  a  small  but  sufficient 
majority.  But  Wyndham’s  position  had  in  fact  become  un¬ 
tenable  :  for  his  nerve  had  broken.  His  explanations  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  intricate,  and  not  always  clear.  He 
was  more  concerned  to  avoid  saying  anything  that  would 
reflect  on  any  of  his  colleagues  or  subordinates  than  to  vindicate 
his  own  position.  In  his  anxiety  to  be  perfectly  sincere  he 
loaded  his  statements  with  qualifications  which  made  the  House 
impatient  and  gave  a  handle  to  fresh  insinuations  and  attacks 
outside.  He  was  tormented  by  the  feeling  that  there  had  been 
negligence  on  his  own  part  in  the  previous  autumn  ;  and  still 
more  by  the  doubt  whether  in  the  two  lost  letters  from 
MacDonnell  there  had  not  been  something  which  should  have 
put  him  on  his  guard  and  made  him  take  prompt  action.  He 
was  in  a  fever,  physical  and  mental : 

O  dignitosa  coscienza  e  netta, 

Come  t’  6  picciol  fallo  amaro  morso 

and  those  of  his  friends  who  saw  most  of  him  and  were  in  the 
closest  touch  with  him  during  these  days  were  in  anxiety  for 
his  reason  or  his  life.  On  the  28th  of  January  a  venomous 
personal  attack  was  made  on  him  in  the  Times  :  ‘  The  Chief 
Secretary,’  it  said,  ‘owing  it  is  understood  to  enfeebled  health, 
has  seen  little  or  nothing  of  the  country  for  the  administration 
of  which  he  remains  responsible.’  This  was  grossly  untrue  ; 
but  it  was  not  an  accusation  which  he  thought  it  consistent 
with  self-respect  to  contradict.  Meantime,  the  censure  passed 
by  the  Cabinet  on  his  Under-Secretary,  coupled  with  their 
determination  not  to  dismiss  him,  left  an  impossible  situation. 
He  might  have  been  recalled  from  Ireland  to  take  the  place 
on  the  India  Council  which  had  been  held  open  for  him  when 
his  services  had  been  lent  two  years  before.  But  that  place 
was  in  January  ostentatiously  (the  word  is  Wyndham’s  own) 
filled  up  by  another  appointment.  ‘  I  make  no  complaint,’ 
he  said.  But  he  felt  it  bitterly  ;  and  he  felt  that  it  made  his 
own  position  untenable.  On  the  2nd  of  March  he  wrote  to 
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the  Prime  Minister  from  Clouds  asking  that  his  own  resignation 
might  be  accepted.  ‘  A  section  of  our  party,’  he  said,  ‘  will 
not  obey  the  Whips  or  give  you  the  support  you  deserve  until 
there  has  been  a  change  in  the  Irish  Government  :  having 
defended  MacDonnell  in  December  and  since,  and  having 
opposed  Dudley’s  resignation,  I  should  have  to  insist  on  resign¬ 
ing  if  both  or  either  were  asked  to  resign  later  on.  I  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  do  any  good  work  during  the  year  which  is  the 
utmost  duration  of  our  time  of  office.  The  simplest  course, 
and  the  only  one  which  does  not  entail  prolonged  difficulties 
leading  up,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  same  result,  is  that  you  should 
accept  my  resignation  now.’  The  next  day  he  tendered  his 
resignation  more  formally,  adding  that  he  could  not  in  his 
actual  state  of  health  come  to  the  House  of  Commons  and 
announce  it  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  stated  expressly 
that  he  could  not  accept  another  post  in  the  Ministry  if  such 
a  proposal  were  contemplated,  as  that  would  only  continue 
the  dissatisfaction  and  threatened  revolt  in  the  party. 

‘  Do  not  think  of  me,’  he  added.  ‘  I  shall  be  glad  if  mis¬ 
constructions  of  my  policy  and  above  all  of  my  action  can 
some  day  be  removed.  But  I  am  quite  ready  to  wait  for  that.’ 

The  same  day  he  had  said  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
who  noted  and  preserved  his  actual  words  i 

‘  I  must  insist  on  resigning  :  not  because  of  health  :  not 
because  of  MacDonnell;  but  because  my  policy — which  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  Reform  Association — cannot  proceed  now. 
Without  my  policy,  what  excuse  is  there  for  remaining  in  the 
Government  ?  I  will  not  see  concession  after  concession  made 
to  people  from  whom  I  differ.  I  shall  retire  and  wait.  To 
go  on  damages  my  policy,  and  I  believe  weakens  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  it  injures  the  particular  thing  I  care  for,  and  the  general 
thing  I  care  for.’ 

On  Sunday  the  5th  of  March  he  wrote  once  more  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  ‘  This  is  not  a  letter  from  a  colleague  but  from  one 
of  your  closest  friends.  I  beg  of  you  not  to  praise  me  to-morrow. 
It  will  do  you  harm.  Perhaps  that  argument  will  not  weigh 
with  you.  So  let  me  add,  it  will  do  me  harm.’ 

The  next  day  the  Prime  Minister,  explaining  that  Wyndham 
was  unable  to  make  his  own  statement  in  the  usual  way 
announced  his  resignation  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

‘  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  I  have  to  inform  the 
House  that  I  have  not  found  myself  any  longer  able  to  resist 
the  appeals  made  to  me  by  my  right  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Dover  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resign  his 
office.  The  ground  of  his  resignation  is  not  ill-health,  though 
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I  frankly  admit  that  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  be  at  present 
able  to  support  all  the  labours  and  all  the  anxieties  of  a  great 
administrative  office.  His  principal  reason  is  that  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  controversy  which  has  recently  taken  place 
both  within  and  outside  these  walls  has  greatly  impaired,  if 
not  wholly  destroyed,  the  value  of  the  work  which  he  could 
do  in  the  office  which  he  has  so  long  held.  On  the  merits  of 
that  controversy  I  propose  to  say  nothing,  though  there  are 
parts  of  it  on  which  I  retain  a  very  strong  opinion.  But  with 
regard  to  the  effect  it  has  had  on  my  right  honourable  friend’s 
usefulness  he,  and  he  alone,  must  be  the  judge.’ 

A  few  days  later  George  Wyndham  and  his  wife  went  abroad, 
to  seek  and  to  find  the  cure  for  his  shattered  health  of  body 
and  mind  in  complete  rest  and  detachment  from  official  or 
political  surroundings.  They  ‘  pottered  ’  up  the  Rhine  to 
Switzerland,  then  to  Bordighera,  and  on  to  Florence  to  stay 
with  their  old  friend  Lady  Paget  at  Bellosguardo.  The  Italian 
spring  that  year  was  beautiful.  ‘  I  am  much  better.  We  are 
quite  idle.  I  don’t  write  letters.  I  read  very  little.’  ‘  I  am 
idle  and  contented,  in  a  state  of  passive  and  peaceful  enjoy¬ 
ment  detached  from  any  immediate  purpose.’  ‘  I  am  really 
very  well  and  in  excellent  spirits  ’ — such  were  the  successive 
accounts  of  himself  which  he  gave.  ‘  I  need  not  tell  you,’ 
Lady  Grosvenor  wrote  home  during  this  time,  ‘  in  what  beautiful 
humility  he  has  gone  through  this  time,  stern  to  himself,  full 
of  charity  to  everyone  else.  He  is  now  striding  back  to  health. 
We  have  passed  through  a  wonderful  time,  all  for  our  great 
good  and  teaching  ;  and  out  of  it  there  must  be  some  blossom 
for  Ireland.’  Before  the  end  of  April  he  was  home  again, 
recovered,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  he  made  his  postponed 
statement  in  Parliament. 

A  debate  followed,  on  a  motion  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  for  production  of  ‘  the  correspondence  necessary  to  enable 
the  House  and  the  Country  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  policy 
and  proceedings  of  the  Irish  Government  and  the  events  con¬ 
nected  with  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell’s  tenure  of  office  as  Under¬ 
secretary.’  There  was  really  nothing  new  to  say.  The  usual 
party  recriminations  were  interchanged.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  thing  said  was  by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  spoke  last  :  that 
‘  the  rule  of  the  late  Chief  Secretary  will  be  a  landmark  in  Irish 
administration.’  The  motion  wras  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  a  hundred  ;  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the 
episode  had  come  to  an  end.  Other  excitements  in  any  case 
crowded  it  out,  as  they  followed  fast  on  one  another  ;  from  the 
pandemonium  of  May  23rd  to  the  defeat  of  the  Government 
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on  the  Irish  estimates  on  the  2nd  July.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  11th  August,  and  it  was  taken  for  granted 
in  all  quarters  that  before  it  met  again  the  Ministry  would  have 
resigned  office. 

Mr.  Walter  Long  had  succeeded  Mr.  Wyndham  as  Chief 
Secretary ;  and  all  that  need  be  added  here  is  given  in  the 
words  used  by  him  after  nearly  twenty  years  had  smoothed 
away  the  asperities  of  controversy. 

‘  Mr.  George  Wyndham  had  been  Chief  Secretary  since  1900 
and  had  won  imperishable  renown  by  his  administration  of 
that  difficult  office. 

‘  I  cannot  pretend  to  do  full  justice  to  George  Wyndham. 
He  was  really  a  most  wonderful  character,  very  handsome, 
splendidly  endowed  with  all  the  gifts  which  go  to  make  a 
great  statesman,  possessing  brilliant  literary  powers,  great 
foresight  and  unfailing  courage.  He  gave  of  his  best  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  carried  through  some  remarkable 
legislative  achievements,  which  conferred  immense  benefits 
upon  Ireland.  It  is  a  tragedy,  no  less,  that  the  last  year  or 
two  should  have  been  clouded  by  misunderstanding,  and  that 
he  should  have  been  compelled,  by  a  complete  physical  break¬ 
down,  to  resign  office. 

‘  Among  other  things  he  had  done,  he  had  succeeded  in 
passing  a  Land  Bill  which  will  for  ever  stand  as  an  enduring 
monument  to  his  statesmanship  and  great  insight  into  Irish 
difficulties  and  Irish  character.  Mr.  Wyndham  and  indeed 
many  others  believed  that  at  last  the  golden  key  had  been 
discovered  in  which  was  to  be  found  the  solution  of  many  other 
outstanding  problems,  and  he  approached  the  task  which  still 
lay  before  him  with  unbounded  hope  and  enthusiasm.  But 
there  were  difficulties  which  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  his  loss  of  prestige  and  influence. 

‘  One  curious  and  unfortunate  factor  has  always  exercised 
a  malign  influence  over  the  future  of  Ireland.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  whether  Conservative,  Liberal,  or  Coalition, 
has  invariably  adopted  the  view  that  some  brilliant  English¬ 
man,  selected  from  one  of  the  great  departments  of  State  or 
from  some  other  branch  of  public  service,  would  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  better  government  of  Ireland,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  this  policy  has  never  succeeded,  it  has  always 
been  followed.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  initial 
mistake  was  made  when  the  invitation  was  extended  to  Sir 
Antony  to  become  Under-Secretary.  The  report  went  abroad 
that  he  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
majority,  and  also  held  strong  views  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 
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This  was  naturally  distasteful  to  the  Unionists,  and  feeling 
became  so  strong  and  bitter  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Irish  Government  to  do  anything  which  did  not  appear 
to  be  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  Irish  Unionists. 

‘  Looking  back,  I  cannot  find  words  in  which  to  describe  a 
situation  which  was  tragic  in  the  extreme.  Here  was  a  Chief 
Secretary  unusually  gifted,  a  man  whom  all  must  honour  for 
his  wonderful  powers.  As  Under-Secretary  there  was  a  man 
of  immense  ability,  desiring  only  to  serve  his  country  and 
especially  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  native.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  combination.  But  misfortune  dogged  their  footsteps,  and 
the  controversy  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wyndham 
paralysed  to  a  great  extent  Sir  Antony’s  power  to  serve  his 
country. 

‘  I  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which 
I  found  in  Dublin.  Many  of  our  most  loyal  and  devoted  sup¬ 
porters  declared  that  they  would  not  cross  the  street  to  support 
the  Unionist  Government.  A  demand  was  addressed  to  me 
that  I  should  advise  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Antony.  I  received 
no  little  censure  at  the  hands  of  my  friends  because  I  resolutely 
refused  to  take  this  course. 

‘  One  of  my  first  duties  was  to  interview  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell  and  discuss  our  mutual  relations.  I  discovered 
immediately  that  there  had  been  misunderstandings  as  to  the 
position  of  the  Under-Secretary  in  the  Government,  for  which 
I  really  believe  nobody  was  to  blame.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  wonder  that  Sir  Antony,  who  had  filled  such  very  high 
positions  in  the  Government  of  the  Empire,  both  in  India  and 
in  Whitehall,  and  had  been  invited  to  take  the  office  of  Under¬ 
secretary,  should  have  believed  he  was  to  be  given  a  freer 
hand  than  was  usually  the  case,  and  was  to  be  allowed  to  try 
to  develop  a  policy  which  he  thought  to  be  right  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  and  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

‘  However,  a  very  short  discussion  enabled  the  position  to 
be  made  quite  clear,  and  while  of  course  there  remained 
differences  of  opinion  between  us,  there  appeared  to  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  we  could  act  together  in  perfect  harmony. 
This  forecast  was  justified  by  the  result.  There  never  was  any 
further  trouble.’ 
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His  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  made,  George  Wynd- 
ham’s  mind  was  at  ease.  Apart  from  the  occasion  he  was  glad 
to  be  out  of  office  ;  and  he  was  able,  now  that  his  distress  and 
perplexity  were  over,  to  realise  that  he  had  acted  as  he  did  with 
no  thought  of  self-seeking,  with  no  anxiety  for  his  own  justifica¬ 
tion,  with  full  loyalty  to  his  party  and  its  leader,  with  single- 
minded  regard  to  what  he  believed  to  be  best  for  Ireland  ;  and 
this  he  had  done  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy  to  the  feelings  alike 
of  those  who  had  and  of  those  who  had  not  shown  equal  con¬ 
sideration  to  him.  From  first  to  last  he  never  said  a  hard  or 
angry  word  to  any  one  of  any  one.  The  taunt  openly  and 
freely  flung  that  he  had  been  ‘  thrown  to  the  wolves  ’  did  not 
disturb  him  ;  if  there  were  truth  in  it,  that  was  part  of  the 
sacrifice  he  had  conscientiously  made.  By  others,  among 
those  who  knew  him  and  knew  the  facts  best,  his  action  was 
called,  with  some  tinge  of  pity  or  regret,  quixotic.  It  was  so  ; 
for  Don  Quixote  was  a  gentleman. 

He  was  free  ;  he  was  well ;  and  he  was  happy.  In  camp 
with  his  Cheshire  Yeomanry  in  June  he  enjoyed  himself  hugely. 
‘  I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  with 
other  anxious  hearts,’  he  writes,  and  adds  that  he  ‘  sticks  to 
the  privilege  of  inertia,’  only  continuing  to  press  Irish  Education 
on  his  successor.  He  spent  that  summer  and  autumn  much 
at  Saighton  among  his  books,  deep  in  the  French  Renaissance 
and  writing  the  study  of  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade,  which  was 
delivered  by  him  at  Oxford  ‘  in  my  Doctor’s  gown  ’ — he  had 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from  the  University 
at  the  Encaenia  of  1901 — as  an  address  to  the  University 
Extension  Meeting  held  there  in  August. 

He  bestowed  much  further  work  on  it  before  it  was  published 
a  year  later,  with  a  number  of  his  own  translations  attached. 
Literature  had  taken  a  fresh  hold  on  him  ;  and  in  the  public 
sphere  his  mind  was  increasingly  directed  to  the  development 
of  an  Imperial  policy  beyond  and  above  party  politics  and  the 
avoidance,  if  that  were  yet  possible,  of  a  complete  cleavage 
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in  the  historic  Conservative  party,  in  which  ‘  the  disloyal  are 
active.’  ‘  The  Government,’  he  says  in  October,  ‘  make  a 
mistake  in  staying  in  ;  they  are  boring  the  country  and  tiring 
out  their  army.’  ‘  For  the  present,’  he  writes  a  little  later, 

‘  I  cannot  help  Ireland.  Any  action  or  words  of  mine  would 
be  misrepresented.’  It  was  not  until  later  that  he  could  talk 
about  the  whole  matter  freely  ;  the  scar  remained  sensitive, 
for  the  wound  had  been  deep.  Echoes  or  repercussions  of  the 
so-called  scandal  recurred  from  time  to  time  for  a  year  or  two 
longer,  but  more  and  more  faintly  ;  they  were  negligible.  Long 
before  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  retired  from  the  Under-Secretary¬ 
ship  in  1908  and  was  given  a  peerage  in  recognition  of  his 
eminent  public  services,  they  had  faded  into  things  forgotten. 

The  long  anticipated  and  long  deferred  resignation  of  the 
Ministry  took  place  on  the  4th  of  December.  All  efforts  to 
reunite  the  Unionist  party  on  a  common  policy  had  been  futile. 
The  collapse  of  the  Government’s  Trade  Unions  and  Trade 
Disputes  Bill  had  opened  the  way  for  a  coalition  between  the 
new  Liberal  Government  and  the  working-class  electorate. 
At  the  General  Election  of  January  1906,  the  divided  and  dis¬ 
heartened  Unionist  candidates  went  down  like  ninepins  in  all 
directions.  The  ex-Prime  Minister’s  crushing  defeat  in  Man¬ 
chester  on  the  first  day  of  the  elections  was  followed  by  that 
of  half  his  colleagues.  Only  one-fourth  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons  were  Unionists,  and  they  were  still  sharply  divided 
into  the  two  camps  of  Free  Traders  and  Protectionists.  What 
Wyndham  had  foreseen — not  that  it  needed  any  remarkable 
foresight — had  come  about :  ‘  the  uphill  task  of  reconstructing 
the  party  all  over  again.’ 

He  had  made  his  own  position  secure  at  Dover  by  a  series 
of  effective  speeches  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  and  by 
hard  spade  work  after  the  dissolution.  No  Conservative  seat 
was  safe  in  the  debacle  of  January,  and  up  to  the  last  the  result 
of  the  poll  was  uncertain.  Prophecies  fluctuated.  ‘  I  might 
be  beaten.’  ‘  I  only  hope  to  win  by  three  hundred  to  five 
hundred.’  ‘  I  almost  hope  for  seven  hundred.’  But  his  majority 
at  the  declaration  of  the  poll  on  the  13th  of  January  was  1564, 
a  bigger  majority  than  he  had  received  against  a  weaker 
opponent  in  1892.  ‘  We  have  upset  all  calculations,’  he  wrote 

that  night  exultantly  to  his  mother ;  ‘  we  have  beaten  all 

records  of  electioneering,  initiative  and  dash.  I  have  never 
attacked  my  opponent  or  any  one  else.  The  Irish,  the  fisher¬ 
men,  the  soldiers,  the  artisans  voted  for  me,  simply  because 
we  like  each  other  and  love  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  the 
glory  of  the  future.’ 
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The  reconstruction  on  which  lie  had  fixed  his  eyes,  and  which 
took  shape  before  him  more  and  more  clearly,  was  reconstruction 
not  merely  of  a  party,  though  that  was  the  immediate  task, 
but  of  the  Nation  and  the  Empire.  His  letters  show,  even 
more  closely  than  his  speeches,  this  aim  consolidating  and 
defining  itself.  For  in  these  letters,  written  hot  from  the  heart 
to  intimate  friends,  he  was  unhampered  by  any  need  for  politic 
caution  or  rhetorical  exaggeration  ;  they  are  the  direct  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  mind,  of  the  instincts  which  moved  him  and 
the  ideals  which  he  pursued.  More  especially  does  this  apply 
to  the  letters  written  to  his  father.  They  are  the  simplest 
and  the  most  illuminating.  They  are  of  primary  value  towards 
a  true  understanding  of  what  he  meant  by  patriotism  and 
Imperialism,  cleared  from  all  electioneering  phrases  and 
commonplaces  of  the  platform  :  and  no  less,  towards  a  true 
understanding  of  his  attitude  to  particular  problems  such  as 
Tariff  Reform.  This  was  to  him,  like  the  maintenance  of  the 
Navy,  or  the  fostering  of  agriculture,  or  the  pacification  of 
Ireland,  or  the  housing  of  the  people,  a  means  towards  a  larger 
end,  one  which  was  single  and  all-inclusive. 

His  doctrine  may  be  found  in  germ,  not  as  yet  thought  out 
in  detail,  but  sufficiently  clear  on  its  broad  lines,  in  the  Glasgow 
University  Rectorial  Address  on  ‘  The  Development  of  the 
State.’  Much  of  that  Address  must  have  gone  over  the  heads 
of  the  audience  ;  portions  of  it  fail  in  clarity,  or  pass  into 
questionable  historic  generalisations.  But  throughout  it  one 
has  the  feeling  (in  that  phrase  of  Shakespeare’s  which  he  was 
so  fond  of  quoting)  of  ‘  the  prophetic  soul  of  the  wide  world 
dreaming  on  things  to  come  ’  ;  or  in  Tennyson’s  no  less  apt 
words,  of  watching 

A  full  sea  glazed  with  muffled  moonlight  swell 

On  some  dark  shore  just  seen  that  it  was  rich. 

It  will  not  then  be  irrelevant  or  unimportant  to  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  it,  indicating  the  line  of  thought  which  it  pursues, 
and  the  course  of  action  towards  which  it  points. 

‘  The  transitory  contentions  usually  suggested  by  the  word 
“  Politics  ”  are  of  course  important  in  their  wray  and  for  our 
time.  I  do  not  undervalue  their  moment.  Yet,  by  comparison 
with  Politics  in  the  simpler  sense  of  that  word,  they  seem,  even 
to  me  a  politician,  little  more  than  a  stage-play  of  which  the 
interest  centres  not  so  much  on  the  plot  and  the  characters 
as  on  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 

‘  My  attempt  at  divining  an  ideal  type  of  the  State  to  be 
evolved  in  the  future  can  never  be  more,  or  other,  than  a 
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visionary  presentment  of  the  more  hopeful  features  exhibited 
by  the  actual  State  in  the  present.  We  speak  of  citizenship, 
of  patriotism,  of  the  rights  of  nations,  the  destiny  of  the  race, 
the  ideal  of  Empire.  These  terms  are  not  the  exact  terms  of 
Science. 

‘  The  Nation-states  or  Powers  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with,  as  it  seems,  the  coming  into  being  of  a  new,  a  larger,  and 
an  even  more  complex  type.  We  find  in  every  preceding  type 
of  the  State  two  dominating  ideas  ;  first,  the  sentiment  of  pride 
in  race,  and  secondly,  attachment  to  a  fixed  abode  by  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  diverse  race-extraction.  We  find  also  a  continuous 
trend  towards  complex  political  aggregation,  so  constant  as 
almost  to  argue  a  force  of  human  nature  which  might  be  called 
political  gravitation.  But  to  that  force  one  or  other,  more 
often  both,  of  the  dominant  ideas  are  in  some  measure  refractory. 

‘  Nationalism,  Chauvinism,  Jingoism,  by  whatever  name 
you  call  it,  is  not  chargeable  to  pride  of  race.  The  idea  of  race 
does  not  inject,  as  it  were,  a  venom  of  arrogance  into  the  sane 
body  of  nationality.  It  is  rather  the  false  view  of  nationality 
as  co-extensive  with  one  race  which  gives  a  dangerous  momentum 
to  a  political  sentiment  otherwise  exalted  and  useful  in  the 
development  of  the  State.  Let  pride  be  in  race,  patriotism  for 
the  Empire. 

‘  A  too  intensive  culture  of  race-tradition  may  frustrate  the 
trend  of  political  gravitation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  foster 
the  idea  of  Empire  at  the  cost  of  race-tradition,  we  shall  sink 
into  cosmopolitanism. 

‘  Perhaps  it  is  of  cosmopolitanism  that  we  should  most 
beware.  It  does  not  conduce  to  civic  virtue. 

‘  Piety  towards  all  the  past  is  needed  for  faith  in  any  future. 

‘  The  perfected  Empire-state  of  the  future,  to  evoke  universal 
allegiance,  must  appeal  to  particular  sentiment.  If  that  can  be 
compassed  ;  if  full  and  equal  play  shall  be  given  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  and  the  vertical  forces  whose  interaction  co-ordinates 
the  progress  of  mankind  ;  then  to  every  citizen  the  State  will 
in  deed  and  in  truth  become  that  which,  for  lack  of  another 
name  and  for  love  of  time-honoured  glories,  our  posterity  may 
still  call  the  British  Empire.’ 

It  was  a  wide  vision  ;  and  to  much  of  it,  twenty  years  have 
given  added  significance. 

The  next  five  years  (1906-1910)  were  perhaps  the  happiest 
as  they  were  not  the  least  fruitful  of  his  life. 

Fresh  from  his  triumph  at  Dover  he  plunged  into  the  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  election  campaign  in  help  of  colleagues  and 
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friends  ;  in  South  Wales,  in  Sussex,  in  Cheshire.  He  found 
that  he  could  command  great  audiences  :  ‘  the  power  came 
to  me.’  When  it  was  over,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  Madeline, 
‘  What  a  licking  we  have  taken  !  I  enjoy  a  losing  fight,  and 
have  taken  delight  of  battle  w  ith  my  peers  for  nearly  five  weeks. 
My  meetings  have  been  glorious.  In  the  autumn  I  felt  a 
longing  to  chuck  the  whole  show\  Now  I  am  ready  to  fight 
on  for  years  in  the  sure  confidence  of  victory.’  A  month  later, 
‘  I  keep  quiet  and  wait,’  but  ‘  by  the  autumn  I  hope  to  have 
done  something  to  make  the  party  grateful.’ 

The  session  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  Government’s 
abortive  Education  Bill.  He  took  an  active  but  not  a  constant 
part  in  the  debates,  speaking  in  the  first  reading  debate  on  the 
9th  of  April,  and  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  on  the  second 
reading  on  the  7th  of  May  ;  but  had  leisure  to  enjoy  hunting 
and  a  good  deal  of  country  life,  ‘  wakened  by  the  owls  at  five 
o’clock  on  Lady  Day  calling  up  the  dawn  chorus,’  and  watching 
‘  thrushes  with  latticed  breasts  looking  sentimental  out  of 
liquid  eyes.  Lyrical  people  are  never  austere.’  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  he  paid  a  delightful  visit  to  Wilsford,  the  house 
that  had  been  built  and  was  now  just  occupied  by  his  sister 
Pamela,  ‘  a  beautiful  home  full  of  peace  and  happy  children.’ 

‘  Now  I  rejoice  over  my  resignation  of  last  year.  It  has  given 
me  the  right  to  be  myself.’ 

An  interlude  to  the  laborious  House  of  Commons  attendance 
during  the  Committee  stage  of  the  Education  Bill — ‘  the  new 
rules  will  be  very  severe,  four  to  eleven  o’clock  on  end  without 
a  break  ’ — was  the  unveiling  at  Canterbury  of  a  monument 
to  those  of  his  brother  Guy’s  regiment,  the  16th  Lancers,  who 
had  died  in  South  Africa.  ‘  A  perfect  service  with  the  Last 
Post  and  the  Reveille  on  trumpets,  and  nothing  else  of  the 
pomp  of  war,  assured  me  how  right  it  is  to  fight  for  the  Church  ’  : 
and  later  came  a  second  ‘  delicious  visit  to  Wilsford  :  that 
slip  of  river- valley  and  down,  and  the  wideness  of  sky  and  earth 
it  commands,  plucks  at  my  heart  strings.’  During  the  autumn 
recess  the  Ronsard  volume  was  finally  corrected  and  passed 
for  press ;  it  was  published  soon  afterwards.  In  October, 
November  and  December  he  made  many  political  speeches, 
in  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Portsmouth,  Oxford  and 
Dover  ;  in  November  he  had  ‘  two  days  of  poetry  ’  with  Wilfrid 
Blunt  at  New  Buildings.  He  had  made  a  new  friend  in  Hilaire 
Belloc,  with  whom  henceforth  his  relations  were  very  intimate 
and  cordial.  Before  Christmas  he  sums  up  the  last  twelve 
months  :  ‘  At  last  to-night  I  finish  this  working  year.  We 
buried  the  Education  Bill  this  afternoon.  I  have  won  my 
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election,  made  speeches,  published  my  little  book,  made  new 
friends,  fought  old  enemies.  I  have  lived,  and  life  is  wonderful.’ 

It  remained  so.  In  January  1907  he  was  hunting  with  un¬ 
abated  delight,  getting  younger  and  younger,  and  writing  verses 
again.  Early  in  February  his  son  was  gazetted  to  his  own 
old  battalion  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  this  gave  him 
intense  pride  and  joy.  ‘  It  is  to  realise  middle  age,  but  I  make 
no  complaint  :  I  like  middle  age,  can  enjoy  many  quiet  things 
that  I  used  to  neglect,  and  on  occasion  the  unquiet  things 
also.’  ‘  To  go  back  to  the  House  with  its  dust  and  dullness  is 
like  a  bad  dream,’  but  that  was  mainly  because  ‘  our  own 
crew  have  no  heart  in  them.’ 

In  April  he  comments  on  Walter  Raleigh’s  *  Shakespeare  ’ 
‘  What  a  comfort  that  man  is  !  ’  and,  romantic  as  ever,  thinks 
enviously  how  good  it  would  be  to  write  a  classic,  however 
little  a  one.  His  old  impatience  breaks  out  at  times  in  denun¬ 
ciations  of  ‘  this  tyrannical  and  incompetent  Government  ’  : 
and  off  and  on  he  was  absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  Tariff 
and  of  Army  Reform,  which  he  pursued  into  great  detail 
in  correspondence  with  colleagues  and  friends.  In  July  he 
delivered  an  eloge  in  French  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Rodin  bust 
of  Henley  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s.  But  Henley’s  influence 
— a  deflecting  though  highly  stimulating  force — was  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  romantic  movement,  as  a  continuous  process 
going  on  through  the  ages,  was  taking  possession  of  his  mind  ; 
and  in  autumn  this  bore  another  fruit  in  a  study  of  Scott  and 
his  achievement  of  merging  the  currents  of  romance  and  realism. 
There  is  a  sentence  in  a  letter  of  his  at  this  time  which  is 
illuminating  on  his  whole  view  and  pursuit  of  both  letters  and 
public  affairs  :  ‘  Scott  did  in  literature  what  Disraeli  meant 
to  do  in  politics.’  The  lecture  which  in  the  result  of  this  study 
he  gave  at  the  Walter  Scott  Club  in  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of 
November  is  reprinted  in  the  volume  of  Essays  in  Romantic 
Literature,  to  which  it  forms  a  fitting  conclusion. 

Similarly,  his  political  interests  and  aspirations  were  gravi¬ 
tating  more  and  more  towards  a  constructive  policy  of  social 
reform.  What  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  December  was  from  the 
heart,  and  might  have  applied  to  himself  :  ‘  You  must  not 
let  disappointment  weigh  on  your  mind.  Maybe  it  can  be 
righted.  Maybe  it  cannot.  But  what  does  it  matter  to  an 
English  gentleman  ?  ’  ‘I  dislike  politics  more  and  more,’  he 
wrote  to  his  father  about  the  same  time  :  ‘  in  politics  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  time.’  The  fact 
seems  to  have  come  on  him  almost  as  a  new  discovery  ;  and 
he  could  hardly  bear  it. 
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‘  The  House,’  the  House  of  Commons,  that  is,  ‘  looks  quite 
dead,’  he  says  early  in  the  ensuing  session.  The  Church  Dis¬ 
orders  Bill,  then  under  discussion,  had  nothing  romantic  about 
it,  though  in  the  Army  debates  he  took  a  keen  interest  and 
spoke  frequently  and  effectively.  But  the  scheme  of  a  book 
(‘  I  should  like  to  write  a  book  once  in  five  years,’  he  had  said 
before  this)  on  the  Springs  of  Romance  was  shaping  itself  in 
his  mind.  ‘  I  think  I  shall  next  have  a  shot  at  the  very  old 
French,  beginning  with  the  “  Chanson  de  Roland”  and  working 
to  the  Crusades  eastward  and  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the 
Geraldines  westward.  It  is  such  a  good  title  that  I  ought  to 
be  able  to  write  a  little  book  up  to  it.  I  shall  stick  it  full  of 
all  I  like  ’  :  and  he  had  a  happy  spring  over  work  at  it  and 
endless  letters  to  his  sister  Pamela  about  her  own  poems,  in 
welcome  intervals  from  opposing  the  Government  Licensing 
Bill  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  It  was  the  great  year  of 
Pageants  ;  and  the  Dover  Pageant — a  four  days’  performance 
at  the  end  of  July — was  one  of  the  most  successful.  He  was 
there  throughout  it,  entertaining  Royalties,  and  getting  his 
father  and  mother  to  come.  ‘  There  was  plenty  of  armour  in 
it,  but  perhaps  not  enough  fighting.  I  like  best  the  Arthurian 
prologue.  The  end  is  quite  beautiful,  the  six  silver  trumpets 
and  the  ship  “  Invicta  ”  with  the  shields  hanging  over  her  side.’ 
A  month  in  camp  at  the  large-scale  Cavalry  manoeuvres  after 
Parliament  rose  was  more  serious  ;  at  the  end  of  it  he  wrote 
very  gravely  to  his  father  that  soldiering  is  more  important 
than  politics,  and  uses  the  striking  words  *  if  Germany  fights 
France  and  we  have  to  go  to  Belgium.’  The  same  note  is 
struck  repeatedly  in  other  letters  of  the  same  autumn  :  ‘  the 
delusion  that  anything  is  likely  to  happen — except  a  war  with 
Germany  ’  :  ‘we  are  face  to  face  with  national  bankruptcy 
and  not  too  far  removed  from  a  war  with  Germany.’ 

That  autumn  he  read,  while  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  Francis 
Thompson’s  Essay  on  Shelley  with  passionate  admiration ; 
‘  the  most  important  contribution  to  pure  letters,’  he  calls  it, 
4  written  in  English  during  the  last  twenty  years.’  It  had 
appeared  in  the  Dublin  Reviezv.  When  it  was  republished 
in  separate  form  later,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  obtained  his  consent 
to  prefix  to  it  as  a  preface  the  letter  which  he  had  written  in 
his  first  enthusiasm. 

In  the  autumn  session  politics  resumed  their  claims.  The 
Government  was  shaky  ;  there  were  anticipations  of  an  early 
dissolution.  4 1  fear  this  wretched  Government  will  collapse 
next  month,’  he  wrote  on  the  30th  of  October.  Their  Licensing 
Bill  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  and  their  new  Education 
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Bill,  from  which  much  had  been  hoped  for  a  final  compromise 
between  Church  and  Nonconformists,  was  withdrawn.  On 
24th  October  1908  lie  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh 
University  in  the  result  of  an  unusual  thing,  a  three-cornered 
contest,  the  other  candidates  being  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
and  Sir  William  Osier  ;  and  in  November  and  December  he 
made  two  series  of  platform  speeches,  dealing  principally  with 
Tariff  Reform  and  a  constructive  Imperial  policy.  One  of  the 
most  important  and  most  successful  was  at  Liverpool  on  the 
9th  of  December  to  an  audience  of  between  5000  and  6000 
in  the  Sun  Hall.  In  an  eloquent  peroration  which  roused 
great  enthusiasm  he  struck  the  key-note  of  his  appeal  in  the 
words,  ‘  The  Empire  must  be  defended  :  the  Empire  must  be 
united  :  the  manhood  of  the  Empire  must  be  safeguarded.’ 

The  two  great  issues,  he  said  at  the  time,  are  national  defence 
and  unemployment ;  to  secure  our  frontier,  which  is  the  ocean, 
and  to  save  the  home  life  of  this  country  from  ruin.  Another 
speech  was  at  Gravesend.  ‘  I  started  from  Gravesend  to 
Suakim  in  1885  :  what  a  rush  it  has  been  since  then,  and  it 
is  a  rush  now  !  The  real  objection  to  work,  particularly  political 
work,  is  that  it  prevents  one  from  doing  things  that  have 
memories  far  more  lasting  than  the  results  of  any  work.’  But 
he  carried  on  the  work  the  next  year,  after  a  pleasant  interlude 
of  Christmas  enjoyments,  followed  by  the  celebrations,  at  Clouds, 
of  his  son’s  coming  of  age.  He  was  more  sought  after  now. 

‘  I  am  inundated  with  requests  for  speeches  ;  but  I  mean  in 
future  only  to  take  big  meetings.’  In  these  years  he  had 
become  a  much  more  effective  public  speaker,  because  he  had 
learned  to  be  more  simple  and  direct.  Earlier,  a  certain 
preciosity  of  diction  (which  never  wholly  abandoned  him) 
was  accompanied  by  a  certain  artificiality  of  manner  that 
occasionally  gave  an  unfortunate  air  of  condescension.  He 
loved  speaking,  as  a  fine  art,  for  its  own  sake  :  too  much  so 
for  effective  power  ;  for  while  his  elaboration  puzzled,  or  even 
irritated,  his  audience,  that  very  fact  reacted  on  the  sensitive¬ 
ness  that  made  him  dependent  on  his  audience’s  sympathy. 
The  warning  against  ‘  striving  to  do  better  than  well  ’  was  one 
that  it  took  him  long  to  lay  to  heart.  ‘  He  asked  for  praise,’ 
one  of  his  friends  observed,  ‘  because  he  could  hardly  believe 
in  himself  that  he  deserved  it.’ 

He  lived  intensely  in  the  present ;  but  he  belonged,  it  might 
be  said,  by  tradition  to  the  past,  by  temperament  to  the  future. 
Neither  of  the  cultured  provincial  middle  class,  nor  of  the 
urban  working-classes  with  their  horse-sense,  their  caustic 
humour  and  their  gross  sentimentality,  had  he  that  knowledge 
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which  only  comes  of  habitual  intimacy.  But  the  lack  of  this 
was  supplied,  largely  at  least,  by  a  sort  of  improvised  divination, 
and  by  his  own  nature,  which  notwithstanding  all  his  pursuit 
of  conceits  and  refinements,  was  one  of  fundamental  simplicity 
and  straightforwardness.  He  could  be  fantastic,  he  could  be 
arrogant ;  but  he  never  pretended,  and  was  never  insincere. 
What  he  said,  he  always  meant. 

The  late  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  who  had  been  for  a  short  time  his 
private  secretary  at  the  Irish  Office,  and  who  in  the  brilliance  of 
his  accomplishments  and  in  his  adventurous  gallantry  greatly 
resembled  him,  was  one  of  those  in  whom  he  inspired  a  passion 
of  devoted  affection.  Just  after  George  Wyndham’s  death 
he  wrote  an  appreciation  of  him  which  is  the  most  vivid,  as  it 
is,  with  allowance  for  some  exaggeration  of  eulogy  pardonable 
and  natural  at  the  moment,  perhaps  the  truest  of  all  the  tributes 
then  paid.  In  it  he  lays  particular  emphasis  on  the  power 
which  George  Wyndham  attained  in  his  later  years  of  handling 
large  popular  audiences.  After  speaking  of  ‘  his  personal 
beauty,  his  brave  bearing,  his  immense  physical  and  moral 
courage,  his  uncontrollable  exuberance  of  spirits,’  he  goes  on 
to  draw  two  pictures  of  the  man  as  he  himself  had  seen  and 
known  him.  It  is  the  latter  of  the  two  which  has  here  to  be 
emphasised  ;  but  both  should  be  given,  because  they  comple¬ 
ment  or  reinforce  each  other. 

‘  I  have  seen  him  at  work  in  his  study  leaning  carelessly  in 
his  chair  amid  heaps  of  Blue-books  and  papers  ;  his  natural 
grace  was  such  that  he  made  the  very  drudgery  of  research 
a  thing  worth  watching.  His  eyes  intent,  his  face  placid,  his 
quick  occasional  movements  to  make  a  note  or  a  reference,  his 
ease  of  body,  all  combined  to  form  an  arresting  and  delightful 
impression  fair  to  remember,  difficult  to  forget,  impossible  to 
describe  properly  either  in  paint  or  in  words.  Yet  again  have 
I  seen  him  at  a  public  meeting,  in  a  dim  gas-lit  squalid  hall  in 
the  North  Country,  facing  an  audience  dour,  unpoetic,  plain, 
blunt,  critical,  and  hostile,  people  for  whom  two  and  two  may 
probably  be  four,  certainly  nothing  else ;  people  to  whom 
grace,  aristocratic  bearing,  subtlety  of  mind,  and  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  vision  are  almost  offences  ;  a  people  taught  from  infancy 
that  these  are  the  very  arts  and  qualities  of  all  that  is  wrong. 
The  present  writer,  wrho  saw  the  audience  and  knew  who  was 
to  address  them,  trembled.  There  is  no  necessity  to  describe 
the  speech,  for  at  the  end  Radical,  Tory  and  Socialist  cheered 
and  cheered  again  ;  he  had  spoken  of  things  which  Tories 
dreaded  to  mention,  which  moderates  detested,  and  which 
Radicals  loathed,  yet  they  roared  applause  for  the  man  who 
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had  spoken.  “  By  Go  !  but  he  is  a  gentleman — and  never 
said  nowt  again  t’other  side  neither.”  He  had  spoken  as  boldly 
as  only  he  dared  to  speak,  yet  he  had  spoken  with  a  gentleness 
which  only  he  could  command.’ 

The  fiscal  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  February  1909, 
to  which  he  contributed  a  speech  that  ‘  people  were  pleased 
with,  and  a  good  many  said  it  was  the  best  I  have  made  in  this 
Parliament,’  left  him  in  high  spirits  :  ‘  we  have  won  the  race,’ 
he  thought.  Even  the  introduction  of  Lloyd  George’s  historic 
Budget  in  April  left  him  elated.  In  camp  with  his  Yeomanry 
on  Salisbury  Plain  in  May,  on  a  Whitsun  trip  to  Northern 
France,  and  at  the  autumn  manoeuvres  in  the  Cotswold  country, 
he  enjoyed  himself  like  a  boy  :  and  hardly  less  at  the  Dover 
functions  in  October  when  the  new  Naval  Harbour  was  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  ‘  I  shall  resume  politics  with  a  fresh 
mind  and  exuberant  vitality,’  he  said,  and  all  through  the 
resumed  session  after  the  short  October  recess  he  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  in  the  country. 

The  Finance  Bill  finally  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  by  an  enormous  majority  in  November,  and  was 
thrown  out  on  second  reading  by  a  majority  still  greater  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  battle  was  then  fully  joined.  ‘  Asquith’s 
constitutional  agitation  ’  began,  and  early  in  December  the 
decks  were  cleared  for  a  dissolution  and  a  fresh  General  Election. 
‘  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you,’  he  wrote  to  his  father,  ’  that  we  have 
a  chance  of  winning.’  But  his  hopes  were  high.  There  was 
an  actual  Government  majority  (counting  in  Liberal,  Labour 
and  Nationalist  members)  of  335.  He  expected  to  win  130 
seats.  In  the  result  of  the  elections  in  January  this  figure  was 
not  reached,  and  the  Government  majority  in  the  1910  Parliament 
was  still  125. 

In  his  own  constituency  he  had  a  strenuous  contest  against 
an  able  opponent  with  strong  and  merited  local  influence.  He 
anticipated  a  hard  fight  and  a  greatly  diminished  majority. 
‘  I  am  determined  to  win  by  one  thousand  ’  was  his  utmost 
hope  a  week  before  the  poll.  But  to  his  exuberant  delight 
he  was  returned  by  an  increased  majority  of  1758.  ‘  The 

general  result,’  he  wrote  when  the  elections  were  over,  ‘  is 
excellent.  We  shall  have  another  election  very  shortly, 
perhaps  this  year.’  So  it  turned  out.  But  Mr.  Asquith’s 
second  appeal  to  the  electorate  in  December  resulted  in  the 
balance  of  parties  remaining  practically  identical.  It  is  perhaps 
more  interesting  to  notice  now  his  growing  anger  and  disgust 
over  the  invasion  of  Parliament  (not  on  the  Ministerial  benches 
alone)  by  cosmopolitan  finance  with  no  national  feelings : 
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‘  chappies  in  polo-breeches,’  ‘  piebald  hybrids,’  1  Levantine 
levies,’  *  fraudulent  financiers,’  ‘  bounding  brothers.’  His  own 
countrymen  he  respected  and  believed  in  ;  those  others  he 
‘  could  not  stomach,’  but  regarded  with  moral  and  almost 
physical  disgust.  Already  in  February  he  was  back  at  his 
studies  in  Romanticism  ;  and  later  he  broke  out  to  his  wife 
about  the  degradation  of  the  House  of  Commons  generally 
with  its  ‘  men  who  only  manoeuvre  for  the  limelight  like  painted 
women  at  a  music-hall,’  and  about  himself  as  ‘  an  artist  who 
has  allowed  himself  to  drift  into  politics.’ 

The  death  of  King  Edward  in  May  brought  about  a  tempo¬ 
rary  political  armistice,  alike  confused  and  confusing ;  and 
the  Women’s  Suffrage  Movement  kept  bulking  more  and  more 
largely  as  a  disturbing  element  in  the  whole  situation.  Nobody 
knew  what  would  happen  next.  When  the  session  was  over 
he  took  a  walking  tour  of  a  few  days  in  Burgundy  with  Mr. 
Belloc,  culminating  with  Vdzelay  :  and  on  his  return  plunged 
into  work  on  his  Rectorial  Address  at  Edinburgh,  the  subject 
for  which  had  now  shaped  itself  in  his  mind  as  ‘  The  Springs 
of  Romance  in  the  Literature  of  Europe.’  It  was  given  on  the 
28th  of  October,  under  happier  auspices  than  that  at  Glasgow 
in  1904.  He  had  thought  of  nothing  else,  he  says,  for  two 
months.  The  alarming  fact  of  writing  an  address,  he  observed 
to  his  mother  at  the  time,  is  that  one  has  to  write  a  book  after¬ 
wards  :  ‘  I  shall  be  driven  into  writing  a  book.  I  am  writing 
far  more  than  I  can  say  in  an  hour.  I  shall  select  bits  out  of 
it,  but  the  rest  will  haunt  me  like  a  ghost  till  I  lay  it  in  a  book.’ 
And  to  another  member  of  the  family  who  wrote  to  him  about 
the  political  situation,  perhaps  with  some  implied  suggestion 
that  he  was  neglecting  it,  he  replied,  ‘  I  keep  an  eye  on  what 
passes.  But  I  do  find — it  may  be  foolish — consolation  in  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  or  as  I  would  put  it,  in  the  complexity 
of  incidents,  that  make  up  national  life  and  world-politics. 
Any  one  of  these  may  suddenly  absorb  public  attention,  and 
the  business  of  politicians  consists  in  combining  them  into 
groups  in  such  a  way  as  to  counteract  special  tendencies  towards 
evil,  and  secure  some  common  tendency  towards  good.’  But 
to  his  old  secretary  and  attached  friend  Philip  Hanson  he 
wrote  about  the  same  time  :  ‘  You  must  not  take  the  forties 
to  heart.  When  I  had  them  badly  in  1905  you  helped  me  as 
much  as  any  man  has  been  helped  by  another  man.  But  now 
that  I  am  within  three  years  of  being  fifty  I  feel  much  better.’ 
These  are  words  which  it  is  a  delight  to  quote  ;  and  they  had 
more  in  them  than  meets  the  eye,  and  than  their  writer  then  knew. 
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His  parents  kept  their  golden  wedding  at  Clouds  a  fortnight 
later  ;  and  all  their  five  children  were  with  them.  It  was  the 
last  of  these  anniversaries. 

The  Edinburgh  address  was,  as  he  had  foreseen,  overcrowded 
with  matter  and  made  more  difficult  by  the  large  excisions 
that  were  necessary.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  interruption 
from  the  students,  who  on  such  occasions  exercise  their  saturna- 
lian  privileges  with  little  consideration,  and  it  was  an  imperfect 
success.  But  as  printed  in  full  it  drew  from  the  first  living 
master  of  the  subject  it  dealt  with,  W.  P.  Ker,  praise  and 
encouragement  which  George  Wyndham  took  as  one  of  the 
greatest  delights  and  astonishments  of  his  life.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  him  no  less  that  before  it  was  delivered  he  mentions 
with  hardly  inferior  satisfaction  that  ‘  I  have  just  read  the  first 
half  to  brother  Guy  :  he  prefers  it  to  the  Glasgow  address.’ 
The  big  book  which  had  been  floating  vaguely  about  in  his  mind 
for  years  suddenly  seemed  to  take  shape,  and  all  he  had  written 
hitherto,  published  or  unpublished,  to  drop  into  place  in  it. 
Meantime  the  election  had  to  be  fought,  and  (his  own  seat 
being  this  time  uncontested)  he  took  part  in  the  battle  in  twelve 
constituencies.  By  Christmas  it  was  over,  and  he  was  back  at 
Saighton  among  his  books,  putting  aside  what  he  described 
as  the  combined  results  of  democracy  and  an  inept  central 
office,  and  still  buoyant  in  the  faith  that  ‘  the  English  will  do 
something  that  no  one  else  has  done  ’  ;  that  ‘  the  great  woof 
of  English  life  goes  on  getting  woven  ’  ;  and  that  ‘  the  universe 
is  not  necessarily  absurd  because  it  is  incomprehensible.’ 

On  the  13th  of  March  1911  Percy  Wyndham,  who  had  long 
been  in  enfeebled  health,  died  peacefully  at  Clouds.  Succession 
to  ownership  of  an  estate,  one  which  he  loved  deeply,  both  place 
and  people,  brought  new  duties  which  George  welcomed  and 
new  responsibilities  which  he  took  up  gravely  as  a  sacred  legacy. 

‘  All  the  work  I  have  to  do  here,’  he  wrote  from  Clouds  to 
Philip  Hanson,  ‘  only  increases  if  that  were  possible  my  deep 
respect  for  his  definite  character  and  my  admiration  of  his 
justice  and  generosity.’  The  relations  between  father  and  son 
had  from  childhood  onwards  been  of  complete  confidence  and 
unbroken  understanding.  Inflexible  adherence  to  principle, 
rigorous  and  minute  performance  of  duty,  an  almost  unequalled 
fairness  of  mind,  had  been  Percy  Wyndham’s  qualities  from  first 
to  last.  To  his  son  he  had  been  a  perfect  father,  loving  him 
deeply,  indeed  idolising  him  (‘  Hush,  George  is  going  to  speak  ’), 
but  without  weakness  ;  always  full  of  the  keenest  interest 
in  things  that  lay  beyond  his  own  knowledge  or  study,  and 
applying  to  them,  to  romantic  literature  or  natural  science  or 
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psychical  research,  the  same  lucid  common  sense  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  human  kindliness  which  marked  his  relations  with 
all  the  human  beings,  friends  or  opponents,  artists  and  workmen, 
tenants  and  labourers,  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  Ilis 
son  and  successor  now  took  up  his  inheritance  in  full,  ‘  filially 
and  supcrstitiously  ’  he  said  himself  in  his  carelessly  picturesque 
use  of  language  ;  more  exactly,  as  the  fulfilment  of  what  was 
assigned  to  him  by  piety  and  as  a  religion.  But  the  political 
battlefield  had  still  one  claim  on  him  :  it  was  the  last  in  his 
intention,  and  so  it  proved  in  the  event. 

The  Unionist  Party  had  come  back  from  the  General  Election 
of  the  previous  December  dispirited  and  disunited.  Lord 
Curzon’s  scheme  for  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Committee  of  Enquiry  set  up  to  investigate  and  advise  on  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  party,  were  two  signs  of  the  gravity 
of  their  situation,  which  in  the  following  months  was  wrought 
up  to  the  highest  point.  One  wing  of  the  party,  the  ‘  die- 
hards  ’  as  now  they  began  to  be  called,  stood,  in  the  spirit  of 
Lord  Milner’s  historical  ‘  damn  the  consequences  ’  speech  of 
November  1909,  for  fighting  to  the  finish,  and  going  down, 
if  needs  must,  with  colours  flying  in  what  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  revolution.  The  other  wing  stood  for  acquiescence 
or  compromise  on  such  terms  as  could  be  secured.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  Bill,  reintroduced  in  February,  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  strict  party  vote  in  the 
middle  of  May  and  went  up  to  the  Lords,  where  it  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division.  A  pause  followed,  a  short 
armistice  for  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation  of  the  King  and 
Queen  in  June.  ‘  Throughout  June,’  the  summary  chronicle 
of  the  year  ran,  *  polities  were  in  abeyance  ’ ;  and  there  were 
bitter  complaints  of  general  apathy,  the  ‘  wreckers,’  as  they 
were  called,  writing  and  speaking  meanwhile  with  increased 
violence.  Then  the  amendment  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords  began. 
On  the  20th  of  July  it  was  read  a  third  time  as  modified  in 
Committee  and  on  Report,  and  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  next  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Unionist  leaders, 
the  letter  from  Mr.  Asquith  to  Mr.  Balfour  was  read  in  which 
he  formally  intimated  that  the  King’s  sanction  was  given  to 
the  creation,  if  necessary,  of  sufficient  new  peers  to  force  the 
acceptance  of  the  Bill  in  full  on  the  House  of  Lords. 

There  were  furious  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
consideration  of  the  Lords’  amendments  came  up.  On  the 
24th  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith  were  successively 
howled  down  by  their  opponents  and  the  sitting  broke  up  in 
disorder.  Two  days  later,  at  a  ‘  die-hard  ’  dinner  given  to 
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Lord  Halsbury,  George  Wyndham  spoke,  declaring  unhesita¬ 
tingly  for  battle.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  opposing 
his  old  friend,  colleague  and  leader.  It  gave  him  great  pain 
to  do  so  :  as  he  said  then,  Mr.  Balfour’s  appeal  ‘  brought  in 
the  tragic  touch,’  but  ‘  it  serves  only,’  he  went  on,  ‘  to  deepen 
our  conviction  and  confirm  our  resolves.’  ‘  The  cause  of  con¬ 
stitutional  liberty  has  been  defeated  before  and  has  survived 
defeat.  It  will  survive  defeat  again  ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
it  cannot  survive,  acquiescence  in  defeat.’ 

On  the  3rd  of  August  the  Cabinet  decided  to  send  the  Bill 
back  to  the  Lords.  There  was  an  interval  of  a  few  days  during 
which  votes  of  censure  were  moved  in  both  Houses,  that  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  7th  being  rejected,  and  that 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  8th  carried,  by  large  majorities  ; 
and  on  that  day  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  disagree 
with  the  Lords’  amendments.  The  struggle  had  thus  reached 
its  last  stage,  and  the  only  question  left  was  whether  the  Lords 
would  or  would  not  insist  on  their  amendments  and  so  kill  the 
Bill.  Up  to  the  last  day,  almost  up  to  the  last  moment,  the 
issue  was  doubtful.  Excitement  was  intense.  It  was  further 
intensified  by  the  tropical  heat  of  the  weather  ;  for  the  tempera¬ 
ture  in  that  week  was  the  highest  that  had  ever  been  recorded 
in  England.  The  division  was  taken  on  the  10th.  That 
morning — so  nearly  the  scales  balanced — the  calculation  made 
by  George  Wyndham  and  his  friends  came  out  as  a  tie,  ‘  adding 
to  the  Liberal  Peers  ten  Bishops  and  twenty-one  renegades.’ 
But  the  division  showed  a  majority  of  seventeen  for  not  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  amendments.  ‘  To  all  intents  and  purposes,’ 
he  wrote  a  few  days  later,  ‘  thirty-seven  men  voted  against 
their  convictions.  It  is  a  bad  business.  The  issue  is  tragic. 
I  would,  and  I  will,  dismiss  the  suspicion  that  our  leaders  con¬ 
nived  at  this  tragedy.  I  will  believe  that  they  were  blind  and 
obstinate.’ 

He  had  failed.  He  was  vexed,  disappointed,  angry,  and 
angriest  of  all  against  those  among  his  own  old  colleagues  who 
had  ‘  engineered  the  betrayal.’  It  was  characteristic  of  him 
that  he  was  always  eager  to  defend  the  actions  of  his  friends, 
and  not  least  so  when  they  were  indefensible.  Now  there  was 
a  sharp  breach  with  several  of  them.  But  this  time  there  was 
no  poison  in  the  wound,  no  cloud  of  gloom,  and  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  he  had  done  what  he  could  and  done  right.  He 
began  to  enjoy  other  things  almost  at  once.  The  autumn 
manoeuvres  had  to  be  cancelled  that  year  on  account  of  the 
prolonged  and  excessive  drought  and  heat ;  such  at  least  was 
the  official  reason  assigned,  but  the  European  situation  had 
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just  then  become  very  alarming :  and  he  spent  most  of 
September  with  his  Yeomanry  in  their  training  camp  at  Eaton. 
*  Politically  and  economically  it  is  sad,  but  the  lovely  land  is 
here  and  the  loveable  folk,  and  the  old  memories,  and  the  hope 
as  good  as  any  time  these  10,000  years.’  The  distaste  for 
political  life  inevitably  grew  on  him.  Mr.  Balfour’s  resignation 
of  the  leadership  of  the  party  in  November  was  a  pang  which 
made  him  not  only  sad  but  wistful  :  it  seemed  like  the  end  of 
all  that  had  meant  much  to  him.  Himself  he  had  been  in 
Parliament  for  twenty-two  years  ;  he  was  forty-eight  :  and 
he  wished  as  nearly  as  might  be  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
father,  who  had  sat  for  twenty-five  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  retired  from  it  at  fifty.  He  would  devote  him¬ 
self  then  to  letters  as  his  pastime,  to  Clouds  and  his  people 
there  as  his  constant  work — a  work  that  he  hoped  substantially 
to  accomplish,  ‘  or  if  I  die,  Percy  will  finish  it.’ 

That  winter  he  was  very  happy  over  one  of  the  preparations 
for  the  new  life.  This  was  the  conversion  of  a  range  of  bed¬ 
rooms  at  Clouds  into  a  long  library,  planned  in  bays  after  the 
old  English  fashion  and  running  the  full  width  of  the  house. 
From  the  eastern  window  one  looked  straight  along  the  line 
of  the  old  Roman  or  pre-Roman  road  that,  pointing  straight  for 
Stonehenge,  ran  up  by  the  Great  Ridge  Wood  and  dipped  over 
the  horizon.  The  work  was  done  on  the  spot  by  Mallett  the  estate 
carpenter ;  the  panelling,  bookcases  and  architectural  fittings 
were  all  of  oak  grown  on  the  estate,  from  designs  made  by 
Mr.  Blow,  but  largely  supplemented  and  modified  from  his 
own  plans  with  his  mother’s  genius  to  help  him.  And  with 
hardly  less  enthusiasm  he  set  to  making  a  chapel  out  of  a  barrel- 
vaulted  room  in  the  basement  floor  which  in  the  days  before 
electric  lighting  had  been  used  for  the  baser  purposes  of  a  lamp- 
room.  ‘  Now  it  becomes  a  brother,’  so  he  exultingly  cries, 

‘  to  the  chantry  at  Assisi  which  I  saw  in  1887.’  Study  of 
Philip  Webb’s  work  with  a  definite  object  in  view  made  him 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  realise  Webb’s  genius,  and  even  design 
in  Webb’s  spirit. 

More  and  more  during  the  next  year  he  sank  into  the  active 
peace  of  the  new  life,  while  continuing  his  activity  in  the  Tariff 
Reform  movement.  In  July  he  was  busy  over  the  creation 
of  a  new  organisation  to  raise  funds  and  consolidate  propaganda 
work  in  association  with,  but  independently  of,  the  Tariff  Reform 
League,  and  contributed  largely,  even  lavishly,  to  the  fund 
started  for  this  object.  There  were  interludes  of  Tariff  Reform 
speeches  in  Lancashire,  of  study  and  criticism  of  the  remodelled 
organisation  of  the  Army,  and  of  grappling  with  the  Ulster 
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problem  in  the  new  aspect  it  had  taken  with  Irish  Home  Rule 
to  be  anticipated  as  an  accomplished  fact  and  with  the  still 
outstanding  work  of  Irish  Land  Purchase.  In  social  matters 
he  was  finding  himself,  a  little  to  his  surprise,  becoming  an 
adherent  of  Ruskin’s  doctrine,  ‘not  socialism,  but  a  survival 
of  the  wise  Middle  Ages.’  The  new  library  was  finished  in 
late  autumn,  and  ‘  is  going  to  be  a  perpetual  delight.’  In 
August  he  celebrated  his  silver  wedding.  In  December,  with 
an  unusually  elaborate  incursion  into  the  classics,  he  asks  a 
friend  to  join  him  at  Clouds  to  taste  the  Falernian  and  pile  up 
the  logs.  The  beauty  and  delight  of  Clouds,  the  value  of  the 
work  he  could  do  and  the  tradition  he  could  continue  there, 
grew  on  him.  ‘  I’ll  do  two  years  more,’  he  said  to  his  sister 
Pamela,  ‘  because  then  I  shall  have  worked  as  long  as  Papa 
did.  I  don’t  want  to  leave  off  before  that,  but  after  two  more 
years  I  shall  feel  free  to  live  at  Clouds.’  ‘  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  Papa,’  he  writes  to  his  mother  on  Christmas  Eve,  ‘  and  feel 
that  he  is  pleased.’  And  in  the  new  year,  though  he  resumed 
political  speeches  in  his  own  constituency,  in  Wales  and  in 
the  North  of  England,  it  was  with  less  energy.  ‘  Things  are 
bad,  and  times  are  bad,  and  one  must  just  put  a  brave  face 
on  them  and  go  on.  After  the  Lords  ran  away  in  August  1911 
I  never  expected  much  ’  ;  and  he  felt  ‘  like  a  train  in  a  tunnel.’ 
Even  among  his  own  old  colleagues,  or  some  of  them,  he  looked 
round  and  took  the  despondent  view  that  ‘  Imperial  spirit  in 
England  is  dead.’ 

It  was  a  mood  ;  and  all  at  once  he  was  lifted  out  of  it.  On 
the  15th  of  February  a  letter  came  from  his  son,  who  had  been 
hunting  in  Leicestershire,  announcing  his  engagement  to  Diana 
Lister,  daughter  of  Lord  Ribblesdale.  The  news  came  as  a 
complete  surprise.  ‘  Here  is  rather  a  sudden  shock  for  you, 
but  it  is  All  Right  ’  were  the  words  of  the  announcement ; 
it  was  a  shock,  and  it  was  all  right.  ‘  I  have  no  aptitude  for 
playing  the  part  of  the  Heavy  Father.  Love  is  love,  even 
between  a  young  Guardsman  and  a  maid  of  twenty  years. 
I  must  provide,  gladly,  for  their  bower  of  bliss,  and — I  hope — 
a  nursery  to  follow.’ 

‘  The  Butler  has  made  me  a  speech,  the  Housekeeper  has 
wrung  my  hand  off.  Bertha  the  housemaid  has  burst  into 
tears,  the  house-carpenter  has  put  in  a  few  chosen  words,  the 
Agent  has  tactfully  suggested  that  we  had  better  postpone 
rebuilding  the  village.’ 

This  was  the  tiny  village  of  Milton,  which  he  was  eager  to 
re-model,  on  a  plan  that  would  take  a  generation  to  carry  out. 
‘  I  doubt,’  he  said,  ‘  whether  any  Government  can  do  much 
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for  agriculture.’  But  the  landowners,  large  and  small,  could 
do  much,  and  what  they  could  do  would  be  vital.  ‘  To  do  my 
duty  by  the  little  stretch  of  England  for  which  I  am  responsible  ’ 
had  become  the  object  to  which  he  was  now  prepared  to  post¬ 
pone  all  others.  ‘  Public  life,’  he  said  somewhat  startlingly 
about  this  time,  ‘  is  very  useful  as  an  education  for  private 
enterprise,’  and  he  was  eager  to  escape  from  it  altogether. 
‘  I  cannot  desert  with  honour  during  this  bout  of  opposition  ; 
but  after  the  next  General  Election  and  twenty-five  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  finished  that 
part  of  my  duty,  and  at  a  good  age  for  beginning  ten  or  twenty 
years  of  new  work  in  novitate  vitae.' 

‘  The  library,’  he  wrote  to  a  friend  who  had  rallied  him  on 
precipitance  in  creating  it  out  of  what  had  been  the  nurseries, 
‘  must  remain,  but  I  hope  that  all  the  rest  of  the  house  will 
resound  with  children.  I  hope  too  that  they  will  always  play 
in  the  library  when  I  am  pretending  to  work.  It  is  a  long 
room  well  suited  to  Red  Indians,  or  imitations  of  a  railway 
train.’ 

The  marriage  of  his  son  took  place  on  17th  April  1913. 
Three  weeks  later  he  wrote  from  Clouds  to  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward 
just  before  going  off  to  camp  with  his  Yeomanry,  Inveni 
portum.  His  work,  he  goes  on  to  say,  must  henceforth  be  to 
tackle  the  problem  of  rural  England  ;  his  play,  to  complete 
his  library  ;  the  two  hobbies  would  give  him  happy  and  useful 
employment  for  twenty  years.  And  he  urges  Mr.  Ward  (‘you 
must  come  ’)  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  Clouds  in  early  June,  before 
the  20th,  when  he  would  have  to  shut  up  the  house  for  a  month 
to  instal  a  larger  water  supply.  In  Lady  Wemyss’  diary  there 
is  a  note  that  while  she  was  staying  at  Clouds  at  the  end  of  May 
‘  A.  J.  B.,  George,  and  Jacks  ’  (the  Principal  of  Manchester 
College)  ‘  talked  of  the  Absolute  for  a  long  time  ’ ;  and  a  day 
or  two  later  ‘  walked  with  George  and  Hugh  Cecil,  talked  on 
the  Reformation.  Hugh  for,  George  against.’ 

He  had  accepted  a  pressing  invitation  from  his  stepson  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  to  run  over  to  Paris  for  the  last  week 
of  the  Whitsun  recess,  and  went  there  on  Monday  the  2nd  of 
June  with  Lady  Plymouth  and  her  daughter.  Mr.  Belloc  was 
passing  through  Paris  then,  and  the  two  made  an  expedition 
to  St.  Germain  and  the  Buzenval  woods  :  when  they  parted, 
it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Belloc  was  to  come  to  Clouds  on  the 
13th.  George  was  full  of  life  and  spirits  ;  book-hunting  on  the 
Quais,  dining  ‘  under  a  sapphire  sky  by  an  old  willow  tree, 
a  fountain  and  a  nymph  in  bronze  ’  at  Ledoyen  in  the  Champs 
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filysees,  and  spending  nearly  the  whole  of  Friday  the  Gth  walk¬ 
ing  and  driving  with  Lady  Plymouth  and  Lady  Phyllis  Windsor- 
Clive  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  On  their  return  late 
in  the  evening  he  seemed  tired  and  said  that  he  had  felt  a  pain 
in  his  chest  more  than  once  during  the  day  ;  but  the  next 
morning  he  seemed  quite  recovered,  and  all  that  day  was  in 
the  best  of  spirits.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  that  morning,  ‘  I  took 
Gay  and  Phyllis  to  Fontainebleau  and  had  quite  a  walk  by  the 
map,  so  as  they  were  tired  and  I  too,  sent  them  off  to  their 
hotel  and  had  a  light  repast  by  myself.  I  have  two  com¬ 
missions  to  execute  for  Benny  ’  (the  Duke  of  Westminster) 

‘  to-day,  and  return  to-morrow,  Sunday.’  The  arrangement 
had  been  that  he  was  to  return  to  England  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  On  the  Monday  he  was  selling  his  hunters  at  Tatter- 
sail’s  and  wanted  to  be  there  himself ;  and  he  meant  to  go  on 
from  there  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  second  reading 
of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
On  Sunday  morning  (June  8)  he  woke  early  with  a  return  of  the 
pain  in  his  chest  that  he  had  felt  before.  A  doctor  was  called 
in,  who  found  a  slight  congestion  in  one  lung,  but  no  symptoms 
which  seemed  serious.  He  was  advised  to  postpone  his  journey 
home  for  two  or  three  days,  and  keep  quiet.  All  that  day 
his  temperature  was  hardly  above  normal ;  but  the  pain  in 
the  chest  continued  ;  a  nurse  was  got  in,  and  at  seven  o’clock 
he  was  given  a  slight  injection  of  morphia,  and  settled  himself 
comfortably  to  sleep.  Lady  Plymouth  who  had  been  with 
him  then  left,  promising  to  come  in  next  morning  and  send  a 
telegram  to  his  brother  Guy  that  he  would  dictate  to  her. 
They  were  to  have  met  on  Monday  morning  in  London  and 
gone  to  Tattersall’s  together ;  but  the  news — correct,  but  not 
yet  officially  announced — had  just  reached  him  that  his  brother’s 
name  had  been  approved  for  the  military  C.B.,  and  he  was  all 
impatience  to  have  this  confirmed.  She  returned  to  her  own 
hotel.  Between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  she  had  a  telephone 
message  from  the  nurse  asking  her  to  come  back  :  ten  minutes 
later  she  arrived,  and  was  told  that  he  was  dead.  She  found 
him  ‘  serene  and  peaceful,  as  if  he  were  asleep.’  The  cause 
of  death  was  the  passage  of  a  clot  of  blood  through  his  heart. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  next  day  the  Prime  Minister, 
before  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Bill,  gave  a  brief  and  measured  expression  to  the  universal 
and  deep-seated  regret  with  which  the  news  had  been  received 
in  all  quarters  of  the  House,  laying  stress  on  his  ‘  most  gracious 
and  attractive  personality  ’  as  well  as  on  ‘  the  great  measure  of 
Irish  Land  Purchase  which  will  always  be  associated  with  his 
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name.’  Mr.  Balfour,  in  following  him  to  move  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill,  spoke  with  the  greater  depth  of  feeling  stirred  by 
a  personal  loss  in  the  death  of  one  who  had  been  a  constant 
and  loyal  colleague,  an  intimately  known  and  much  loved 
friend. 

*  I  rise,  as  the  House  will  readily  understand,  with  special 
feelings  of  emotion  in  respect  to  that  great  loss  which  the  House 
generally  and  his  old  friends  and  colleagues  in  particular  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  with  admirable  taste  referred  to  the  matter,  and 
I  have  little  or  nothing  to  add  to  what  he  has  said.  Naturally 
and  inevitably  I  feel  the  tragedy  more  personally  and  more 
acutely  than  he  or  perhaps  any  other  man  in  this  House  can 
be  expected  to  feel  it.  I  perhaps  from  my  longer  and  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wyndham  feel  myself  justified  in 
speaking  with  greater  confidence  than  any  other  man  in  this 
House  as  to  the  width  of  his  accomplishments,  as  to  the  great 
literary  and  imaginative  powers  which  never  received,  I  think, 
their  full  expansion  and  their  full  meed  of  praise,  and  perhaps 
their  full  theatre  in  which  to  show  themselves.  Though  there 
were  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Wyndham  which  those  who  heard 
him  will  not  readily  forget,  yet  I  think  all  must  feel  that  he 
has  been  cut  off  at  a  time  of  life  when  there  was  still  before 
him  the  hope  and  promise  of  greater  things  in  the  future  than 
ever  in  the  past.  These  are  the  great  tragedies  of  life.  That 
I  whose  public  work  in  the  natural  course  of  things  is  drawing 
to  a  close  should  have  to  say  these  few  words  of  one  whose 
politics  from  the  beginning  have  been  as  it  were  in  close  co¬ 
operation  with  myself,  who  was  almost  young  enough  to  be  my 
son,  seems  to  me  to  add  deeply  to  the  tragedy  of  what  is  a 
tragic  situation. 

‘  There  was  one  point  most  emphatically  referred  to.  by  the 
Prime  Minister  when  he  touched  upon  the  question  of  Irish 
land  purchase.  It  was  the  great,  I  had  almost  said  the  unique, 
good  fortune  of  my  departed  friend  to  have  his  name  for  ever 
associated  with  that  great  Irish  measure,  which  though  a  great 
Irish  measure  was  yet  not  the  subject  of  bitter  Irish  controversy. 
That  has  happened  to  few  men  before.  It  has  happened  to 
him,  and  those  who  like  myself  have  the  greatest  admiration 
for  his  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  are  happy  in  the 
thought  that  his  name  will  be  so  closely  associated  with  the 
greatest  reform  that  this  House  has  ever  introduced  into 
Ireland.’ 

On  Friday  the  13th  he  was  laid  in  the  little  churchyard  of 
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East  Knoyle  beside  his  father.  It  was  a  close  heavy  day,  but 
the  sun  shone  over  the  simple  interment.  He  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  his  fiftieth  year  ;  but  he  had  fulfilled  his  life  and  had 
retained  throughout  it  the  enthusiasm  and  adventurousness 
of  youth,  tempered  in  its  latter  years  by  increasing  patience, 
consideration  and  wisdom. 

The  many  tributes  paid  to  him  by  his  friends  and  associates 
in  the  field  of  politics,  of  letters,  of  public  and  private  life,  need 
not  be  recapitulated  here.  Nearly  all  of  them,  public  or 
private,  laid  stress  on  the  tragedy  of  his  premature  death. 
That  is  the  last  and  most  intelligible  fallacy  of  human  weak¬ 
ness.  The  span  of  life,  be  it  longer  or  shorter,  is  foreordained. 
Perhaps  in  his  case  there  was  more  than  usual  occasion  for 
thankfulness  to  be  mingled  with  grief  and  regret.  ‘  He  saw  not 
— happy,  not  seeing — saw  not  as  we  with  his  eyes  ’  the  shatter¬ 
ing  years  that  wrere  to  come.  He  did  not  survive  to  be  a  child¬ 
less  father.  He  died  happy.  His  life  was  complete. 

Nor  will  any  formal  attempt  be  made  here  to  summarise 
his  character,  to  weigh  his  achievement,  to  estimate  his  strengths 
and  weaknesses.  His  life  as  recorded  in  these  pages,  and  in 
the  selection  of  his  own  letters,  may  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 
He  gave  admiration  and  love  largely  and  freely  ;  he  received 
them  back  in  full  measure,  and  with  equal  simplicity. 
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1863-1887 

1 

EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  TO  HIS  MOTHER,  FROM 
ETON  COLLEGE 

April  2 5th,  1877  [aged  13]. 

We  got  here  all  right.  My  little  room  is  3  paces  and  £  across 
when  it’s  empty,  and  now  it  looks  like  this  [drawing].  I’ve  been 
out  walking  after  tea,  which  was  made  up  of  a  big  lump  of  bread, 
a  pat  of  butter,  a  little  jug  of  milk  and  a  teapot  of  tea,  a  knife, 
a  slop  basin,  and  a  sugar  basin,  all  out  of  the  little  cupboard. 
We  saw  Papa’s  room  and  the  room  where  he  breakfasted  with 
another  boy,  and  the  owl  they  burnt  on  the  cupboard.  I’m 
writing  by  the  light  of  my  own  candle.  It’s  awful  fun  having  a 
little  room  to  yourself.  I  hope  Guy  got  there  all  right.  I’m 
going  to  write  to  him  to-morrow  evening.  I  shall  not  post  this 
till  to-morrow.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  but  swans,  boatmen, 
tuck  shops,  and  boys  in  the  whole  place.  There  are  only  four 
boys  come  to  the  house  as  yet.  When  the  train  went  away,  four 
new  boys,  myself  among  them,  were  all  left  standing  on  the 
platform.  It’s  a  lovely  place. 

April  28th. 

I  have  taken  Remove,  as  you  see  from  my  telegram.  Antrobus 
has  asked  me  to  breakfast  to-morrow.  The  exam,  lasted  all 
Thursday,  all  Friday,  and  from  7.30  to  9  to-day.  The  result 
was  put  up  in  Williams’  window  this  afternoon.  I  was  rather 
surprised,  the  exam,  was  harder  than  I  thought,  as  everybody 
says  it  is  so  easy.  You  take  your  place  like  Remove  and  then 
you  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  so  I  came  last  as  nobody’s 
name  began  with  an  X,  Y,  or  Z. 

This  morning  wTe  had  a  history  paper,  horribly  difficult,  as 
it  asked  about  all  times  and  about  people  you  don’t  often  hear 
about.  I’m  an  awful  cook.  I  make  the  tea  so  nasty  I  can 
hardly  drink  it.  The  sausages  I  tried  to-night  did  not  look  at 
all  like  sausages  when  they  came  off.  I  don’t  think  I  used  enough 
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butter.  I  have  not  got  to  fag  yet  as  it’s  first  fortnight  for  me. 
It’s  such  fun.  You  hear  a  cry  of  ‘  Lower  Boys,’  and  all  the 
‘  lower  boys  ’  scuttle  as  fast  as  they  can  to  the  room,  because 
the  last  has  to  fag  and  perhaps  go  up  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town  for  a  pair  of  boots. 

June  24  th. 

I  am  learning  to  swim  and  am  getting  on  capitally.  The  man 
who  teaches,  called  Bob,  says  I  soon  will  pass.  He  asked  my 
name  and  asked  me  whether  Papa  or  Uncle  Henry  was  my  father, 
and  said  he  remembered  them  both.  It’s  such  fun  bathing  at 
Cuckoo  Weir.  They  jump  down  on  the  fellows  swimming  under¬ 
neath  and  duck  you. 

I’m  all  right.  Some  time  this  week  write  me  (besides  another) 
rather  a  formal  letter  asking  me  if  I  could  get  leave  on  Friday 
next  to  go  down  to  Hoddesdon,  and  then  Guy  would  come  up 
in  the  evening.  In  the  same  letter  ask  me  to  get  leave  from 
Saturday  to  Monday.  I  can  do  both  these  once.  Don’t  think 
it  would  disturb  my  work,  as  in  both  together  I  would  only 
lose  |  of  an  hour.  It’s  nearly  chapel  time.  My  room  is  beautiful. 
I  liked  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  very  much.  I  saw  the  ‘  Lamp¬ 
lighter’s  Courtship.’  I  wish  you  could  remember  the  joke  about  it. 

Yesterday  the  Eton  and  Winchester  was  played  and  the  day 
before  ;  we  (the  eleven)  have  not  been  beaten  this  half.  We 
beat  Winchester  by  121  runs  in  one  innings.  We  got  390  runs 
in  our  one  innings.  3  Studs  are  in  the  eleven  and  they  got  52,  53, 
54  runs.  Isn’t  that  wonderful  ?  Whitfield  got  65,  and  Portal  92. 
Wasn’t  that  a  drubbing  ?  Chapel  rings,  so  good-bye.  We’re 
sure  to  win  ‘  Eton  and  Harrow.’  We  got  some  mustard  and 
cress  growing.  We  washed  them  in  boiling  water  with  which 
we  were  making  tea.  It  spoilt  them  all  and  made  a  beastly  sort 
of  porridge,  so  we  threw  them  out  of  the  window. 

October  29. 

I  am  getting  on  beautifully.  I’m  in  ‘  My  Tutor’s  ’  lower  boy 
eleven  and  have  great  fun.  I  have  played  in  two  matches, 
both  of  which  we  won,  the  first  by  1  goal  and  2  rouges,  the  second 
by  5  goals  and  3  rouges.  I  am  getting  on  all  right  with  my 
Matthew  Mattocks.  I  went  to  Hoddesdon  on  St.  Luke  1  and 
saw  Guy.  He  was  all  right  and  it  was  great  fun.  I  am  so 
pleased  because  Papa  has  got  me  a  horse. 

October  1879. 

Last  Saturday  we  had  a  field-day  with  the  Volunteers,  and 
in  the  evening  the  first  debate  at  which  I  have  been  present  of 
the  House  Debating  Society.  The  question  was  ‘  Was  the 
1  October  i8th :  Saints'  Days  were  observed  as  holidays  at  Eton. 
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Afghan  War  desirable  at  the  time  it  occurred  ?  ’  I  said  it  was. 
I  have  got  everything  in  my  favour  for  getting  on  well  this  half. 
I  am  up  to  Ainger,  a  very  nice  clever  man,  and  my  Tutor  is 
helping  me  as  much  as  he  can.  I  am  getting  on  well  at  football ; 
Guy  is  playing  well  too. 

October. 

I  played  back-up  side-post  for  the  House  in  a  match  against 
‘  Carter’s  ’  and  we  won  by  2  goals  and  1  rouge. 

Last  Saturday  night  I  opened  a  debate  in  the  House  Debating 
Society  as  to  whether  ‘  Corporal  Punishment  ought  to  be  abolished 
in  the  Army  and  Navy.’  I  said  it  ought  not.  The  debate  was 
very  one-sided  as  the  seconder  was  the  only  one  who  said  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished,  except  one  who  thought  it  ought  only 
to  be  abolished  in  the  Navy  and  so  went  behind  the  chair.  Most 
of  the  debate  was  spent  in  pitching  into  him  about  the  Navy. 

We  are  both  all  right. 

February  1880. 

The  frost  has  gone  at  last,  and  we  have  been  out  with  the 
beagles  this  week.  It  is  very  great  fun  but  hard  work.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  only  one  beagle,  all  the  others  being 
harriers,  twice  as  big  and  much  too  fast.  There  are  great 
rejoicings  at  ‘  My  Tutor’s  ’  over  the  Liverpool  election.  ‘  My 
Tutor  ’  was  bubbling  over  with  it  at  dinner  to-day.  So  the  Queen 
did  open  Parliament  after  all.  Thank  you  for  that  book  ;  ‘  My 
Tutor  ’  has  just  come  in  and  taken  it  up  and  laughed  at  it. 
The  other  night  we  had  a  debate  ‘  Generals  or  Statesmen,  which 
benefit  their  country  most  ?  ’  I  seconded  for  Statesmen,  but 
Generals  won  by  1  vote.  Guy  is  all  right. 

I’m  afraid  I  shan’t  be  high  in  school  work  this  half.  I  work 
as  much  as  usual,  but  I  am  stupider  than  usual  and  apparently 
can’t  do  as  good  Latin  prose  and  translation  as  I  could  last  half. 
I  get  on  well  personally  with  Austen-Leigh,  but  he  says  I’m 
sleepy.  He  is  very  fond  of  Greek  Iambics,  which  I  have  never 
done  in  my  life.  I  have  begun  ‘  Pickwick  ’  again. 

June  27th. 

I  went  to  Winchester  on  Thursday.  It  was  great  fun.  The 
country  is  just  like  Wiltshire.  The  match  was  most  exciting, 
Eton  winning  by  9  runs.  We  all  had  dinner  in  Hall  afterwards, 
which  was  great  fun,  and  we  made  a  lot  of  row  in  the  train 
going  back,  hoisting  a  ‘  bobby  ’  amongst  other  amusements. 

I  wras  elected  Secretary  of  the  Debating  Society  instead  of 
Curzon  ;  Guy  consequently  prophesies  that  the  debating  book 
Mill  be  lost. 
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September  23rd. 

I  am  all  right  but  rather  lame  in  my  left  hip  from  a  strain. 
I  have  played  every  day  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  but  I  am 
awfully  afraid  of  getting  stale  before  the  matches  begin.  ‘  I  feel 
such  a  swell,’  I  am  2nd  in  the  House  and  in  the  3rd  division  of 
the  school.  It’s  so  nice  when  you  come  back  finding  such  lots 
of  friends.  I  am  already  beginning  to  feel  melancholy  about 
leaving. 

October  18  th. 

We  played  a  House  match  to-day  against  C.  C.  James’s  and 
beat  them  by  2  goals.  This  half,  and  this  week  particularly,  has 
been  a  most  fatal  one  for  injuries.  There  are  no  less  than  4  in 
the  school  eleven  who  have  had  to  stop  playing,  2  with  their 
knees  out,  one  with  a  broken  ankle,  and  another  with  a  sprained 
knee.  Another  boy  and  a  master  have  both  sprained  their 
ankles  so  much  that  they  have  to  be  strapped  up  and  cannot 
play.  And  this  afternoon  a  boy  called  Dickenson  put  his  elbow 
out,  and  Rawlins,  a  Master,  had  his  leg  clean  broken. 

November  23 rd  1880. 

This  is  a  day  eventful  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  played 
a  match  against  our  ‘  Old  Boys  ’  to-day,  and  to-night  I  got  my 
‘  colours.'' 

December  9th. 

We  won  our  match  on  Wednesday  by  1  goal  and  3  rouges  to 
nothing.  This  was  a  great  victory,  particularly  as  we  were 
‘  bows.’  We  never  even  had  to  kick  off.  It  was  very  hard  work, 
and  awfully  exciting.  I  was  so  glad,  particularly  as  I  had  the 
luck  to  come  off  myself,  scoring  the  rouge  that  was  turned  into 
a  goal,  and  2  others  out  of  the  4  we  got,  so  I  proved  that  I  ought 
to  have  got  my  ‘  colours  ’  first.  We  are,  therefore,  one  of  the 
last  3  Houses  in,  and  to  crown  our  luck,  we  have  drawn  blank  ! 
and  so  will  play  in  the  Final. 


2 

To  his  Mother 

[This  and  the  two  following  letters  are  written  from  an  Army  Tutor’s 
in  Surrey.] 

Friday,  February  18 th  1881. 

I  have  not  written  for  fear  of  letting  off  the  explosion  too 
soon,  which  you  must  expect  at  the  end  of  the  three  weeks. 
Strict  is  not  the  word  for  this  place,  but  I  don’t  mind  that  so 
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much  as  that  from  J -  down  to  the  fellows  there  is  not  one 

I  care  for  ;  they  are  not  offensive,  but  so  very  unlike  everyone 
I  know.  Three  of  them  I  knew  at  Eton,  but  did  not  cultivate 
them,  thinking  them  too  stupid.  Now  I  have  to  depend  on 

them  for  my  society.  J -  himself  is  a  huge,  stooping,  red- 

haired,  red-bearded,  radical  Scotchman.  The  only  time  I  can 
stand  him  is  when  he  is  teaching.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  going 
to  kick  up  ;  I  take  the  greatest  care  to  observe  all  rules  and 
have  not  been  late  yet,  but  what  I  do  want  is  for  you  to  think 
if  I  can’t  leave  here  at  Easter.  If  I  come  up  to  see  you  in  four 
or  five  weeks,  I  will  convince  you.  Although  the  hours  for 
work  are  long,  nobody  except  those  cramming  hard  for  exams, 
do  anything  but  sit  in  their  rooms  ;  the  latter  work  all  night. 
There  are  too  many  here  (15)  for  three  men  to  teach  well,  as 
they  are  all  doing  different  things.  The  hours  are  horrid  and 
keep  you  about  the  place  all  day ;  we  have  to  come  to  8  o’clock 
breakfast,  then  work  from  9  to  1.15,  then  lunch  ;  then  work  from 
5-6,  dinner  6.30,  work  from  8-10  ;  but  work  means  sitting  in 
your  room  doing  anything  you  have  to  do  for  four  or  five  hours 
out  of  the  7. 

I  saw  Walter  Bourke  at  Petworth  and  he  said  that  he  worked 
very  hard  at  Faithful’s  ;  there  there  is  a  man  to  every  four  or 

five  always  working  with  them.  Do  think  this  over.  J - ’s  is 

only  a  place  for  cramming  at.  At  Easter  there  are  only  two 
weeks’  holidays,  so  unless  you  kept  me,  I  shouldn’t  see  you. 
If  you  can  let  me  come  back  when  Guy  does,  a  week  before 

Easter,  then  I  could  matriculate  from  home  (J - says  I  can 

do  it  now)  and  then  send  me  somewhere  else  in  the  Summer, 
anywhere  else.  If  you  think  of  this,  I  really  will  work  here 
till  then  and  keep  on  trying  to  repress  myself. 

I’m  afraid  I  have  exploded  before  my  three  weeks,  I  will  do 
so  again  then.  Last  night  I  saw  a  man  riding  home  in  a  red 
coat ;  it  made  my  heart  sink.  Will  you  send  all  my  shirts, 
collars,  stockings,  my  felt  hat  and  anything  else  you  find,  as 
soon  as  you  can.  I  never  have  felt  so  depressed  since  I  left 
Chittenden’s  ;  but  don’t  think  that  makes  me  dislike  the  place  ; 
I  couldn’t  live  through  the  Summer  here.  ^ 

3 

To  his  Father 

Saturday,  March  4th,  1881. 

K - the  mathematical  teaches  me  well,  but  is  not  so  good  a 

man  as  Locke  himself.  J - likes  me.  I  go  to  him  every  evening 
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from  8-9  and  construe  the  books  I  have  for  matriculation,  but 
I  usually  make  him  talk  for  about  half  the  time,  and  try  to 
convince  him  that  Eton  is  the  best  school. 

They  feed  us  very  well  here.  At  breakfast,  something  hot,  and 
a  boiled  egg  and  marmalade  ;  lunch,  cold  beef  and  marmalade 
and  beer  ;  dinner,  soup,  sherry,  roast  beef,  tarts,  beer,  cheese, 

butter,  sherry,  coffee.  Mrs.  J -  was  a  governess.  She  tries 

to  do  popular  things  and  is  liked  pretty  well,  but  she  too  has  a 
bad  temper  ;  it  is  owing  to  her  that  we  get  enough  to  eat.  They 
give  us  4.30  tea  as  well.  There  are  two  fellows  here  now  reading 

for  the  army,  but  I  don’t  think  J -  teaches  spelling  well, 

and  he  has  given  it  up  now  altogether. 

Write  for  me  to  go  for  leave  to  you  in  about  two  weeks, 
because  I  want  to  talk  about  the  army  and  exams.  I  suspect 

J - will  try  to  keep  me  if  he  can.  I  have  now  settled  down 

to  my  quiet  life,  and  look  back  to  hunting  and  balls  with  calm 
resignation. 

The  little  girl  here  has  got  a  very  bad  temper  and  kicks  and 
screams  if  any  one  speaks  to  her.  We  all  use  the  drawing  room 

and  play  on  the  piano,  but  J - can’t  bear  dance  music,  and 

comes  raging  down  if  any  is  played.  On  Saturday  night  we 
sing  songs.  On  other  nights  we  play  whist,  draughts,  and  read 
the  papers  till  8,  and  then  work.  At  first  I  sat  up  late,  but  now 
I  go  to  bed  as  early  as  I  can.  I  suspect  I  shall  be  very  fat  and 
lazy  by  Easter.  The  holidays  will  begin  on  the  Thursday  before 

Easter,  in  about  six  weeks.  I  told  J - that  I  didn’t  want  to 

stay  right  up  to  my  exam,  and  he  said  he  thought  I  should  get 
through.  I  must  say  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  to 
a  more  ‘  Army  ’  place,  and  I  should  like  to  talk  about  this  with 
you  soon.  The  nuisance  here  is  that  you  can’t  make  fellows 
do  things,  and  when  everybody  wishes  to  play  football,  two  or 

three  won’t.  J - -  frequently  tells  me  long  rigmaroles  about 

all  the  fellows  he  has  sacked  :  there  is  one  consolation  for  these, 
that  he  always  speaks  of  them  in  the  most  tender  way,  as  if 
they  were  his  dearest  friends.  He  nearly  breaks  my  leg  every 
time  we  play  football ;  but  is  most  delicate  in  his  attentions  at 
dinner,  piling  my  plate  with  meat,  and  pouring  me  out  beer. 
He  seems  very  pleased  to  get  someone  to  talk  to  and  show  his 
coins  to. 

P.S. — I  can’t  run  ‘  dark  ’  any  longer.  J - asked  me  to-night 

whether  I  was  coming  back  after  Easter  ;  I  said  I  did  not  know 
for  certain  ;  I  don’t  want  to  go  back  and  you  say  I  needn’t, 
so  will  you  let  him  know  ? 
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4 

To  his  Father 

Wednesday,  March  24/ft,  1881. 

I  got  here  all  right  and  found  the  same  number  as  when  I  left. 
I  went  to  lunch  with  Aunt  Mary  ;  the  little  girl1  was  dressed  in 
a  sort  of  many  coloured  jersey  with  a  blue  skirt,  and  when  I 
had  been  there  a  few  minutes,  Aunt  Mary  made  her  stand  up 
and  asked  what  character  in  French  history  she  reminded  me  of. 
She  looked  fierce  and  dishevelled,  so  I  said  Charlotte  Corday  ; 
but  it  turned  out  that  it  ought  to  have  been  Joan  of  Arc.  I  told 

J - I  was  going  abroad,  and  he  advised  me  out  of  his  own  head 

to  stay  at  Paris  for  a  month.  I  saw  the  list  of  the  voting  of  the 
Division  on  Candahar  ;  I  think  it’s  monstrous.  I  saw  in  the 
papers  that  on  next  Saturday  there  is  going  to  be  a  morning 
performance  of  the  ‘  Corsican  Brothers  &  Co.’  at  the  Gaiety, 
so  you  could  see  it.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  a  new  comic  opera 
at  Easter  about  aestheticism  ;  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  fun 
to  get  seats  for  the  first  night  and  clap  them  ? 

5 

To  his  Mother 

April  18/ft  1881. 

Here  I  am  at  Paris.  Give  my  love  to  everybody.  To-day 
we  are  going  to  a  sale  at  the  ‘  Tattersall  ’  of  ‘  chevaux  qui  ont 
chass^,  sautent  trks  bien,  aptes  a  etre  des  steeple-chasers.’ 
To-morrow  we  are  going  to  races.  Fraulein  2  and  I  travelled 
all  the  way  here  together,  it  was  great  fun.  We  met  a  man 
in  France,  and  *  blowed  ’  if  he  didn’t  call  his  hat  a  ‘  Shappo  ’ ; 
but  I  suppose  that  came  of  his  not  speaking  English. 

6 

To  his  Mother 

44  Rue  Marbeuf, 

a 

Champs  Elysees,  May  7th  1881. 

I  had  a  beautiful  crossing,  and  a  big  lunch  at  Calais.  When 
I  got  here  I  was  rather  afraid  it  was  the  wrong  house ;  it  is 
down  a  poky  little  street  about  20  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 

1  His  cousin,  Dorothy  Carleton. 

8  Fraulein  Schneider. 
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others  ;  two  or  three  ‘  bonnes  ’  and  a  small  creature  dressed 
completely  in  white  came  out ;  eventually  I  was  taken  to  a 
tiny  little  room  with  a  board  floor,  and  all  the  furniture  covered 
up.  M.  Duplay  entered  in  a  greasy  black  coat,  cap  with  a  tassel, 
and  large  slippers.  He  thought  my  name  was  Monsieur  Percie, 
but  I  put  him  right ;  he  afterwards  told  me  that  he  had  thought 
‘  Wyndham  ’  was  the  name  of  a  small  town  near  London. 
Madame  Duplay  appeared  at  dinner  with  two  badly  dressed, 
dirty  little  children  who  both  had  colds  and  snivelled.  Dinner 
consisted  of  cabbage  water  with  lumps  of  bread  in  it,  a  small 
leg  of  mutton  with  several  slices  out  of  it,  heated  up  again, 
some  stewed  peas  and  half  a  pot  of  strawberry  jam.  The  wine 
was  very  light,  scenty  tasted.  My  room  was  calculated  to  depress 
one,  with  a  board  floor,  four  bare  walls,  and  a  small  bed  in  the 
corner  ;  the  window  is  small,  and  the  frousty  smell  of  the  town 
of  Hykres  pervades  it.  There  is  no  room  in  the  house  to  sit  in 
except  the  dining  room,  at  one  end  of  which  M.  Duplay  appears 
to  work  continually  at  plans.  As  sitting  on  a  cane  chair  in  a 
bare  room  is  rather  melancholy,  I  started  yesterday  at  12  o’clock 
and  walked  and  walked  till  I  was  nearly  dead,  and  had  to  go 
into  the  Tennis  Court  to  rest.  Eventually  I  called  on  Barrington 
at  the  Embassy,  who  told  me  of  a  cheap  and  good  cafe,  and  other 
things.  At  about  5  I  was  so  beat,  from  walking  in  the  sun, 
that  I  took  a  fiacre  and  drove  in  the  Bois,  and  then  home. 
The  dinner  was  better  to-night,  but  of  small  dimensions ; 
however,  I  wasn’t  hungry.  In  the  evening  I  went  and  saw 
‘  La  Mascotte.’  The  first  night  after  dinner  I  went  out  with 
M.  Duplay,  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  thing  after  6.30  dinner 
is  to  go  out,  as  my  room  is  too  uncomfortable  to  stop  in.  I  am 
going  to  do  French  with  him  in  the  morning. 

Send  me  my  cigars  and  a  pair  of  boots  which  were  not  packed 
up.  Perhaps  you  had  better  send  me  Marie  de  l’Aigle’s  address. 
I  don’t  know  what  on  earth  to  do  to-day. 

Give  my  love  to  everybody,  and  make  Mary  write  about  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  and  the  people  she  sees. 

7 

To  his  Mother 

44  Rue  Marbf.uf, 

Champs  Elysees,  May  13  1881. 

I  have  been  here  a  week  now.  On  Monday  I  played  Lawn 
Tennis  at  Madame  Trubert’s.  It  was  so  funny,  just  like  in  England 
seven  years  ago,  only  worse.  A  Monsieur  dc  la  Roche  something 
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or  other,  with  close-cropped  red  hair,  very  smart,  held  his 
racquet  the  wrong  way  and  didn’t  even  serve  once  over  the 
net  during  two  sets.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Opera,  to 
‘  Le  Tribut  de  Zamora,’  by  Gounod  ;  it  was  very  magnificent. 
However,  there  were  only  three  little  bits  in  which  I  could  catch 
any  tune.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  Comedie  Fran£aise  with 
Charles  Sartoris,  to  see  the  ‘  Mariage  de  Figaro.’  It  was  very 
good,  but  I  ought  to  have  read  it  before,  particularly  as  the 
first  act  was  just  over  when  we  got  there.  I  went  to  the  ‘  Salon  ’ 
with  M.  Duplay  the  other  day,  it  was  very  funny.  The  number 
of  perfectly  revolting  pictures  of  people  with  their  heads  cut  off 
was  very  large.  There  was  one  picture  like  a  nightmare  of  a 
man  tied  down,  with  the  ropes  cutting  his  wrist  and  waist  and 
ankles,  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes  and  blood  trickling  down, 
fixed  on  a  stove  with  smoke  coming  out,  his  feet  over  a  hot  fire, 
toasting  a  rich  purple  colour  with  all  the  veins  swollen.  There 
are  also  a  few  most  funny  aesthetic  pictures  on  dirty  gold  back¬ 
grounds,  of  men  and  women  who  are  literally  green ,  with  no 
pretence  to  pink  about  them. 

To-day  I  am  going  again  to  the  Lawn  Tennis.  Two  Miss 
D’Harcourts  (I  think)  play,  who  I  believe  are  the  daughters  of 
the  Ambassador  in  London  a  few  years  ago. 

Will  you  see  how  that  racquet  is  getting  on  at  Beach’s  and 
have  the  letters  stuck  on  ?  Tell  Pamela  she  will  have  to  wait 
for  her  ‘  Philippine  ’  till  I  come  back.  (All  right,  I’ve  got  it.) 
Also  send  one  pair  of  boots. 

The  place  is  full  of  English  and  Americans.  I  have  got  used 
to  talking  French  now,  but  at  the  Opera,  being  with  ladies  in 
evening  dress  and  all  that,  I  kept  beginning  sentences  in  English, 
and  found  it  very  hard  to  talk  sense  in  French.  Give  my  love 
to  everybody,  and  make  Mary  write  about  what  she  is  doing. 
I  am  so  glad  that  I  am  coming  to  the  ‘  Hut  ’ 1  with  you.  Write 
soon. 


8 

To  his  Sister,  Mary 

44  Rue  Marbeuf, 
Wednesday,  18 th  May  1881. 

I  hired  yesterday  a  very  large  and  aged  white  horse  to  create 
a  sensation  with  in  the  Bois.  I  think  I  must  have  succeeded. 
He  was  very  white  and  all  his  hair  came  off  on  to  me  in  two 
minutes  ;  he  could  only  trot  in  a  very  jolting  way,  and  turned 
1  Lady  Queensberry’s  house  near  Wokingham, 
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bang  round  like  a  circus  horse  whenever  he  met  other  horses 
trotting  or  cantering.  I  met  Mademoiselle  Trubert  and  her 
mother,  and  rode  with  them.  I  played  Tennis  again  to-day  with 
them,  and  had  a  long  conversation  in  French  with  the  two  Miles. 
D’Harcourt.  Madame  Trubert  has  asked  me  to  a  dance  next 
Sunday.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  got  on  amongst  the  Frenchys  ; 
here  the  proper  thing  is  to  take  off  your  hat  in  your  left  hand, 
keep  it  off  and  shake  hands  with  your  right ;  it  requires  some 
practice  to  do  this  gracefully  to  everybody  at  a  Lawn  Tennis 
party,  with  a  stick  and  gloves,  after  having  been  handed  two 
racquets  to  choose  from.  I  am  going  to  ride  again  to-morrow, 
but  I  have  blown  them  up  well  and  told  them  I  must  have  the 
smartest  horse  they  have  got.  When  is  our  ball  ?  Mr.  Sartoris 
is  going  to  get  me  asked  to  a  ball  at  the  Continental  Hotel  on 
the  9th  of  June.  I  have  long  talks  with  Duplay  about  the  Tunisian 
question.  I  saw  the  other  night  the  best  thing  I  have  ever  seen, 
the  new  piece  *  Le  monde  ou  l’on  s’ennuie  ’  at  the  *  Frangais.’ 
Everybody  here  is  mad  about  it ;  you  have  to  pay  15  fr.  to  see 
it  from  a  contractor,  or  wait  for  3  weeks.  All  the  best  actors  and 
actresses  act.  And  all  the  parts  are  splendid.  I  am  going  to 
buy  the  words  and  read  them  and  then  send  them  to  Papa  : 
of  course  the  acting  does  most  of  it.  I  shall  go  again  soon. 
To-day  I  got  a  letter  asking  me  to  dejeuner  from  Lord  ‘  Castle- 
rosse,’  I  think  ;  I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea  who  he  is,  and  I 
don’t  suppose  he  knows  us  very  well  as  he  spelt  my  name  with 
an  i.  When  people  ask  you  like  that  they  ought  to  tie  a  ‘  ruban  ’ 
round  their  hats.  I  have  just  had  dejeuner  with  the  unknowns. 
His  Mother  (?)  was  Lady  Kenmare.  There  was  also  another  man 
who  is  apparently  a  young  man  of  feeble  intellect ;  he  asked  me 
what  plays  were  good,  said  he  had  been  to  ‘  Divor£ons  ’  but  had 
not  seen  the  point  of  it,  as  he  mistook  the  first  piece  for  its  first 
Act,  and  then  went  out  after  the  second  thinking  it  was  all  over. 

Give  my  love  to  everybody.  Good  luck  never  comes  singly. 
Madame  Robert  de  l’Aigle,  who  is  a  patroness,  is  going  to  send 
me  a  ticket  for  a  big  Charity  Ball  at  the  Continental  to  which 
everybody  is  going. 


9 

To  his  Sister,  Mary 

44  Rue  Marbeuf, 

Champs  Elys^es,  May  28th,  1881. 

Write  and  tell  me  everything  about  our  ball.  I  thought  about 
it  last  night,  and  I  wonder  you  didn’t  see  my  ghost  enter  in  full 
dress  at  11.30, 
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Monday  night  I  went  to  an  enormous  charity  ball  at  the 
Continental ;  nearly  3000  people  were  there  of  all  kinds,  all 
the  swells,  also  the  rich  tradesmen  and  floods  of  Americans. 

Sunday  I  shall  go  and  see  the  French  Derby. 

*  I  am  the  gay  Than-tilly-Zadida, 

My  name  it  is  Billy.’ 

One  room  at  the  ball  was  lighted  with  electric  light,  it  was  not 
very  objectionable,  and  not  so  hot.  I  only  knew  3  people  to 
dance  with,  so  I  only  danced  5£  times.  It  was  quite  perfection. 
A  parquet  floor  room  60  yards  long  and  crowded  enough  to 
make  the  steering  very  difficult,  but  possible.  It  lasted  all 
night.  Mr.  Sartoris  was  absolutely  going  on  Wednesday  morning, 
so  as  to  see  our  ball,  and  said  good-bye  to  all  his  friends  ;  however, 
to-day  I  got  a  card  from  him  asking  me  to  come  and  see  him. 

I  went  Monday  to  Lawn  Tennis,  but  was  prevented  from 
distinguishing  myself,  as  in  the  2nd  game  I  bust  both  buttons 
off  my  trousers.  I  finished  the  set  with  my  left  hand  gracefully 
placed  behind  my  back,  (really  tugging  at  my  braces).  My  chief 
difficulty  was  in  picking  up  balls. 

Here,  when  you  are  introduced  to  mothers  and  their  daughters 
at  balls,  you  have  to  leave  cards  on  them  all !  fancy,  how  awful ! 
Luckily  Madame  de  l’Aigle  made  me  give  her  some  of  mine  and 
left  them  for  me,  which  was  very  good  of  her.  I  find  my 
conversation  in  French  is  limited  to  2  or  3  subjects  ;  and  notice 
that  I  talk  about  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  same  words  to 
everybody.  I  think  I  shall  write  a  conversation  book,  ‘  Guide 
to  the  French  Ball-room.’ 

Con.  l*re.  On  taking  your  partner  to  dance. 

Gen.  :  J’espkre  que  vous  comprenez  ce  que  je  dis. 

Lady  :  Mais  oui,  Mons.,  vous  parlez  trks  bien  le  Fran^ais. 

Gen.  :  Ah  non,  je  le  trouve  trks  difficile. 

Lady  :  Vous  etes  ici  depuis  longtemps  ? 

Gen.  :  15  jours.  (Change  of  subject.)  Je  le  trouve  tr&s  amusant. 
(Original  idea.)  Je  trouve  que  Paris  est  beaucoup  plus 
amusant  pour  les  Anglais  que  Londres  pour  les  Fran9ais, 
9a  doit  etre  tr&s  triste. 

Then  if  the  lady  has  been  to  London,  you  talk  about  what  she 
did  there,  such  as  the  Tower,  National  Gallery,  trips  to  Gravesend 
in  a  steamboat.  She  will  then  express  surprise  at  finding  you 
know  very  little  about  this,  etc.,  etc. 

When  I  see  you  I  will  tell  you  the  other  subjects.  Give  my 
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love  to  everybody,  and  write  soon.  Here  they  don’t  allow  girls 
even  to  go  to  have  tea  without  their  chaperones.  I  expect  soon 
to  find  that  you  have  to  dance  with  one  on  each  arm. 


10 

To  his  Mother 


Storrington, 

Sussex,  June  24 th,  1881. 

I  have  settled  down  very  comfortably  here.  It’s  a  capital 
place  to  work  at,  as  you  have  a  first  class  man  teaching  you, 
and  not  more  than  one  or  two  others  at  most  all  day  long. 
I’m  sure  Timmy  1  would  learn  a  lot  here.  And  though  they  have 
been  having  a  great  reform,  it’s  not  too  strict  to  be  put  up  with. 
They  call  you  at  7.30,  breakfast  goes  on  from  8.30-9.10,  after 
that  you  stand  a  very  poor  chance  of  getting  anything  to  eat ; 
then  you  work  from  9.15  till  1  o’clock  with  15  minutes  off  at 
11.  Lunch  at  1.30,  work  2.30  to  4.30,  tea  at  5,  supper  at  8, 
and  you  have  to  be  in  at  10.  The  food  is  extravagantly  good  ; 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  always  lunching  at  some  function,  like 
an  agricultural  show.  The  working  hours,  you  see,  are  not  very 
long,  but  5  hours  out  of  it  I  am  taught  alone  by  a  man,  so  I  learn 
a  tremendous  lot,  and  it’s  very  hard  work.  I  have  ridden  every 
day  on  the  downs  with  the  other  riding  fellows  here  ;  there  is 
a  mile  course,  and  hurdles,  put  up  for  training  race  horses ;  we 
race  over  these  and  have  great  fun.  Yesterday  I  rode  a  hurdle 
race  on  a  horse  that  won’t  jump,  so  at  the  first  hurdle,  as  I  led, 
she  bolted  crossways,  and  the  other  man  jumped  into  my  leg 
and  sent  us  both  through  the  hurdle  together  without  either 
getting  a  fall. 

I  live  in  a  little  cottage  with  one  other  fellow,  with  two 
bedrooms  and  a  sitting  room.  You  eat  at  ‘  messes  ’  in  different 
houses  ;  it’s  an  awful  scramble,  as  directly  it’s  ready  everybody 
rushes  in,  puts  all  he  can  on  his  plate,  bolts  it,  and  then  goes  ! 
In  spite  of  the  rule  about  dogs,  there  is  a  small  pack  consisting 
of  five  fox  terriers,  three  dandies,  three  dachsunds,  one  collie, 
one  mastiff  and  two  mongrels,  besides  some  of  the  pet  beagles 
who  walk  about  the  streets.  The  only  amusement  on  Sunday 
is  sitting  on  the  ledges  of  the  ground  floor  windows  in  the  street, 
smoking,  with  all  these  dogs,  waiting  out  the  interval  between 
meals  and  Divine  services. 

1  Lord  Henry  Paulct,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester. 
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To  his  Mother 


Scotland, 
August  26 th,  1884. 

Please  get  a  few  books  ready  for  me  at  Wilbury,  as  I  think 
I  feel  rather  inclined  to  read,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  throw 
away  the  chance  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  ‘  phase.’  I  think 
I  should  like  to  read  Voltaire’s  works  and  ‘  Bolingbroke  ’  the 
statesman.  I  hope  there  are  plenty  of  partridges  at  Wilbury, 
as  I  shall  be  quite  well  enough  to  shoot  them.  The  people  here 
are  extraordinarily  kind  and  different  from  any  I  have  met  before. 
Tea-dinner  on  Sunday,  and  talk  about  the  Sermon,  just  like 
one  hears  about.  I  read  the  ‘  Wizard’s  Son,’  the  vulgarity  of  it 
astonished  me,  I  nearly  gave  it  up  in  the  2nd  volume  ;  it  is  a  pity 
as  the  main  idea  is  good,  and  some  of  the  dialogue  between 
Enadeen  and  the  Wizard  very  clever.  Minute  descriptions  of 
a  place  like  Sloebury,  and  the  failings  of  its  inhabitants,  give  as 
much  pleasure  as  a  Dutch  picture  of  rotten  fish. 


12 

To  his  Mother 


Eaton,  Chester,1 
Thursday,  January  22nd,  1885. 

The  news  of  the  Battle  ‘  Abu  Klea  ’  is  very  interesting,  Reggie 
Talbot  and  all  our  five,  Boscawen,  Lawley,  V.  and  D.  Dawson, 
and  H.  Amherst,  were  all  in  it.  I  am  so  sorry  though,  that 
my  friend  Gough  with  whom  I  used  to  dine  at  the  Staff  College 
and  met  so  often  out  with  the  drag,  has  been  killed.  He  was  so 
nice  and  kind  to  me  when  I  was  at  Sandhurst.  His  horse  was 
killed  at  Tel-el-Kebir  and  now  he  is  killed  himself.  It  seems 
odd  that  Burnaby  should  be  killed,  one  had  almost  got  to  think 
that  he  could  not  be,  but  it  shows  that  even  very  brave  people 
who  run  many  risks  are  killed  in  the  long  run.  Airlie  is  very 
lucky,  as  ‘  slightly  wounded  ’  never  means  much  and  yet  it  helps 
to  make  his  profession  appear  a  serious  one.  It  always  seems 
ridiculous  to  me  that  all  soldiers  should  not  be  wounded  some¬ 
times,  since  a  ‘  Soldier  ’  in  Shakespeare  or  any  other  poet  is 
always  a  person  who  bears  a  hundred  scars.  The  Duke  is  very 
kind.  We  were  to  have  ridden  to-day  but  the  frost,  alas  !  has 
1  The  country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
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begun  again.  I  am  quite  sure  I  do  not  like  Gothic  Architecture  ; 
Boehm  is  here  and  Hitchens,  the  artist,  so  I  steal  about  and  listen 
to  what  they  say.  Watts’  Statue  is  up.  Splendid,  I  think,  so 
full  of  movement.  It  looks  best  as  you  drive  past  the  really  fine 
wrought-iron  gates,  inside  which  it  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  in 
the  centre  of  a  piece  of  water.  It  looks  wonderfully  well  from 
all  points  of  view.  However  there  is  one  hind  leg  about  the 
position  of  which  controversy  has  raged,  consequently  all  visitors 
mass  themselves  behind  this  leg  and  gaze  at  it.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  looked  at  any  other  side — yet.  The  disks  of  porphyry 
and  antique  marble  in  the  floor  of  the  hall,  and  the  panels  of 
alabaster  let  into  green  serpentine  on  the  walls,  I  like,  but  there 
is  a  wretched,  mean,  conventional  cornice,  that  catches  your 
eye  and  spoils  all.  This  is  the  case  all  through  the  house.  The 
library  is  a  beautiful  room  with  a  really  good  ceiling,  gold  and 
white  panels  with  big  oak  beams  crossing  it  every  15  feet  or  so, 
all  very  nice,  but  on  the  gold  are  stencilled  ‘  Fleurs-de-Lys  ’ 
which  Pamela  and  I  could  have  designed  in  an  afternoon  by 
doubling  paper  and  cutting  them  out  with  scissors.  There 
is  a  big  chapel  and  clock-tower  like  Houses  of  Parliament,  with 
clock,  value  20,000  guineas,  that  plays  48  tunes,  the  same  tune 
every  hour  for  a  whole  day  (Maddening !) ;  to-day  we  had 
*  Jenny  Jones,’  yesterday  ‘  Home  Sweet  Home.’ 


13 

To  his  Mother 


S.S.  Manora, 

February  19th,  1885,  9  p.m. 

I  am  sending  this  by  the  pilot  who  will  leave  us  at  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to-morrow  morning  at  5  a.m.  It  seems  years  since  this 
morning.  Several  launches  came  down  the  river  to  Gravesend 
with  us,  and  all  the  people  lunched  on  board  before  we  started  ; 
we  shall  all  have  nightmares  to-night  of  crowds  on  bridges  and 
ships,  cheering,  half  hidden  in  the  fog.  This  is  a  beautiful  ship, 
quite  new,  lighted  by  electricity.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any 
expedition  since  the  days  of  Roman  Governors  of  Provinces  has 
started  with  such  magnificence,  we  might  be  Anthony  going  to 
Egypt  in  a  purple-sailed  Galley.  It  has  all  been  much  more 
beautiful  and  wonderful  than  even  I  expected.  It  is  quite  calm ; 
the  fog  lifted  before  we  got  to  Gravesend  and  all  the  country  and 
Tilbury  fort  looked  lovely.  I  have  been  smoking  on  the  deck 
since  dinner,  there  is  a  lovely  moon  reflected  in  the  sea,  and  stars, 
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with  the  masts  pointing  up  into  the  sky  apparently  as  still  as  if 
entranced.  We  have  passed  the  lights  of  Folkestone  and  Ilythe 
and  are  now  opposite  Dungeness.  You  will  not  hear  from  me 
again  for  some  time  as  we  shall  not  stop  a  moment  even  to  throw 
letters  to  a  ship  till  we  get  to  Port  Said.  N.B. — Letters  posted 
before  Tuesday  will  catch  us  at  Port  Said  ;  and  posted  before 
Friday  (to-morrow)  week,  at  Suez.  Papa  looked  so  nice  in  his 
brown  coat  looking  on  at  our  start  from  Westminster,  the  last 
100  yards  to  the  stairs  was  a  fearful  struggle.  We  were  half 
hidden  in  steam  as  we  pushed  off.  I  felt  like  a  fairy  in  the  trans¬ 
formation  scene  of  a  pantomime  more  than  anything  else,  and 
now  have  a  rooted  belief  that  I  am  acting  in  the  ‘  Pinafore.’ 
It  has  been  so  smooth  that  I  can  swagger  about  being  a  good 
sailor,  and  even  should  this  not  continue  you  will  not  hear  of 
my  failing,  as  there  being  no  post,  no  one  can  ‘  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  ’  !  ! 


14 

To  his  Mother 


S.S.  Manora, 

Wednesday ,  Feb.  25th,  1885,  3.30  p.m. 

I  wonder  how  you  all  are  ?  I  am  very  well  only  bored.  I  hate 
the  sea.  It  is  better  to-day  as  we  have  the  mountains  in  Africa  to 
look  at,  very  steep  and  rugged  in  outline.  Yesterday  we  ought  to 
have  seen  the  Sierras  in  Spain  all  day,  but  though  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  of  ‘  Coerulean  ’  fame,  it  was  horribly  cold  and  cloudy  all 
day  and  we  could  not  see  a  yard.  We  have  been  unlucky,  as  to-day 
is  the  first  day  we  have  not  had  a  head  wind.  I  dislike  being 
‘  cribbed,  cabined  and  confined  ’  in  the  ship,  but  that  is  not  all, 
the  ‘  boundless  ocean  ’  is  such  a  fraud,  it  is  bounded  on  every  side 
by  a  narrow  circular  horizon,  so  that  I  feel  as  if  I  was  sitting 
on  a  sixpence  in  space.  (N.B. — I  do  not  really  hate  the  sea,  and 
indeed  like  it  when  there  is  land  in  sight  to  look  at,  as  it  looks 
all  the  more  beautiful  and  tempting.)  The  only  sunshine  we 
have  had  was  on  Monday  morning,  that  was  really  beautiful. 
We  passed  Cape  St.  Vincent  at  11  a.m.  within  a  quarter  mile, 
sheer  rocks  of  a  reddy  brown,  with  blue  sea  and  blue  sky  and  all 
sorts  of  amusing  bays  and  inlets  and  jutting  points  and  ‘  hogible  ’ 
dark  holes  and  caves  in  them,  with  great  fountains  of  spray 
thrown  miles  high,  (there  was  a  tremendous  Atlantic  swell).  The 
signal  station  is  an  old  mud-built  convent  perched  on  the  highest 
rock  with  a  red  roof  to  one  tower,  looking  desolate  and  unearthly, 
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black  holes  for  windows,  and  a  mud  wall  shutting  it  off  from  the 
land  but  open  towards  the  sea,  the  last  habitation  of  Europe, 
like  one  of  Bore’s  grim  pictures.  The  sun  was  shining  very  bright 
as  we  passed,  there  were  any  number  of  large  and  small  gulls  and 
green  cormorants  looking  quite  black.  We  were  followed  by 
porpoises,  the  men  cheered  them  as  they  jumped  out  of  the  water. 
One  of  the  same  company’s  (B.I.S.N.)  steamers  passed  us,  they 
made  us  out  and  cheered  tremendously,  so  we  had  quite  a 
morning’s  dissipation.  It  is  just  possible  that  I  may  be  able  to 
send  this  from  Malta  to-morrow.  In  my  first  letter  I  said  it  was 
smooth,  but  not  for  long.  The  next  day  it  was  rough  in  the 
Channel,  and  we  had  a  tremendous  roll  on  along  the  coast  of 
Spain  ;  directly  we  turned  the  corner  the  wind  turned  too  and 
headed  us  again,  so  then  we  stopped  rolling  and  began  pitching  ; 
off  Gibraltar  she  stood  on  her  head  with  the  screw  out  of  water, 
it  made  a  fearful  noise,  woke  me  up  and  nearly  threw  me  out  on 
to  the  floor.  I  have  not  been  sick  but  felt  very  miserable  on 
Saturday  when  we  rolled,  so  I  took  two  pills  and  have  been 
all  right  since  then.  I  am  in  a  tiny  cabin  with  Milligan,  fortu¬ 
nately  he  is  small ;  I  took  the  top  berth.  The  first  morning 
I  put  my  hands  on  the  edge  and  vaulted  airily  out,  landing 
‘  all  seated  ’  on  the  corner  of  the  wash-hand  stand ;  it  was  very 
painful,  I  now  crawl  up  arid  down  very  carefully.  All  the  crew 
are  black  and  the  waiters  too  (Hindoos),  they  all  answer  to  the 
name  of  ‘  Abdool.’  I  thought  it  was  Hindoostani  for  ‘  waiter  ’  for 
some  time.  The  horses  look  very  dear,  each  in  a  little  house  with 
their  heads  sticking  out  in  a  row.  There  is  also  a  cow  who  supplies 
the  whole  ship,  and  three  very  strong  sheep,  kept,  I  presume, 
with  a  view  to  ‘  kidneys  for  breakfast.’  As  meals  are  the  only 
diversion  I  am  very  glad  we  have  turned  the  corner.  When  we 
were  going  West,  you  see,  the  time  kept  getting  slower  so  we 
had  longer  and  longer  waits,  now  the  meals  keep  toppling  one 
on  top  of  the  other  delightfully.  I  have  read  ‘  Wild  Tribes  of  the 
Soudan  ’  by  James,  and  liked  it  very  much.  I  began  ‘  Life  in 
the  Soudan  ’  by  Josiah  Williams  to-day.  I  thought  it  odd,  when 
glancing  down  the  contents,  that  in  both  these  travels  a  servant 
called  Jules  should  have  died  in  the  beginning,  and  went  on  to 
find  out  that  it  is  written  by  another  man  (the  doctor)  of  the 
same  party,  about  the  same  expedition  ! 

Friday,  February  27th. 

I  retract  all  I  have  said  against  the  sea.  Yesterday  and  last 
night  were  too  wonderful.  Bright  blue  sea  all  day  just  like 
Hy^res  ;  in  the  morning  we  went  between  Galoeta  and  Galatona, 
two  rocky  islands,  the  first  about  two  miles  long  and  600  feet 
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high,  the  other  only  a  high  rock.  It  looked  like  Monte  Cristo’s 
island,  quite  bare  and  desolate,  till  on  turning  a  corner  you  could 
see  a  little  house  built  against  the  side  of  the  rock  with  a  garden 
like  a  small  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  few  goats.  There  were 
some  little  black  men  in  boats  fishing  for  coral.  In  the  afternoon 
we  were  quite  close  to  Africa  and  passed  Bizerta,  Carthage  and 
Cape  Bon.  The  night  was  too  wonderful ;  the  moon  nearly  full 
with  a  great  circle  of  light  round  it  in  the  purple  sky  ;  the  light 
horizon,  as  light  as  at  dawn,  all  round  and  the  dark  purple  sea. 
I  stayed  up  looking  at  it  till  past  11  o’clock  ;  there  were  no  ripples 
except  the  one  made  by  the  ship  ;  the  reflection  of  the  moon  in 
this  was  much  more  bright  and  quite  different  from  any  I  have 
seen  before.  As  I  took  a  turn  round  the  ship  at  about  11.15, 
I  saw  two  red  figures  lazing  in  the  moonlight  half  way  down  the 
ship,  like  two  gnomes  ;  these  were  Bobby  Follett  and  Alan1 
lying  on  their  stomachs  finishing  a  game  of  chess,  all  the  other 
lights  having  been  put  out.  Malta  is  in  sight.  We  are  going  to 
stop  there  and  I  am  telegraphing  to  you  to  say  there  is  one 
mild  case  of  small-pox,  a  black  sailor,  who  is  going  to  be  put  on 
shore,  in  case  the  newspapers  have  a  heading  ‘  Small-pox  on 
Manor  a,  ’  etc. 


15 

To  his  Mother 


S.S.  Manora, 

March  2nd,  1885,  11  a.m. 

We  are  opposite  Burlos  at  the  present  moment,  having  passed 
Alexandria  out  of  sight,  and  can  see  the  land  of  Egypt  for  the 
first  time,  low  sandy  dunes  on  the  horizon  with  groves  of  palms 
here  and  there.  We  can  only  see  the  tops  of  the  palms  even 
with  glasses,  so  that  they  look  like  low  lines  of  smoke  with  a 
gap  of  sky  between  them  and  the  sand  ;  every  here  and  there 
the  long  three  cornered  sails  of  boats  stick  up  apparently  out  of 
the  ground  as  they  are  in  the  lagoon  ‘  Lake  of  Burlos,’  inside  the 
boom  of  sand  on  the  end  of  which  is  the  lighthouse.  I  telegraphed 
to  you  from  Malta  to  say  that  we  had  only  one  case  of  small-pox 
(one  of  the  crew,  a  Dane)  in  case  exaggerated  accounts  got  into 
the  paper,  but  I  do  not  suppose  that  has  happened,  as  M’Kinnon 
in  the  Grenadiers,  on  the  staff  here,  promised  to  telegraph  to 
London  that  we  were  all  right.  We  put  into  the  quarantine 
harbour,  and  sent  our  case  on  shore,  got  a  clean  bill  of  health, — 
‘  Pratique  ’  they  called  it.  (Blowed  if  he  didn’t  call  my  hat 

1The  Hon.  Alan  Charteris. 
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‘  Shappo.’)  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  Malta,  though  we  lost  four 
hours.  We  got  to  Gozo  the  first  island  at  11  a.m.  so  that  we  saw 
it  well,  and  Comino,  the  small  uninhabited  isle  between  it  and 
Malta.  As  we  steamed  into  the  harbour  at  Valetta,  soldiers 
standing  about  on  the  fortifications  kept  signalling  to  ask  who 
we  were,  so  we  put  Sergeant  Lloyd,  a  signaller,  on  the  bridge, 
to  answer  and  were  cheered  successively  by  all  the  little  groups 
standing  out  against  the  blue  sky  on  the  sharp  outlined  points 
of  the  fortifications  and  barracks,  piled  one  over  the  other, 
looking  new  and  ugly,  all  of  yellow  stone.  Some  of  the  streets 
were  quite  narrow,  only  a  few  feet  across,  running  up  the  hill 
which  is  very  steep.  Directly  our  quarantine  flag  was  down, 
crowds  of  boats  came  up  to  the  ship,  to  sell  oranges  and  cigars  ; 
the  men  had  a  real  blow  out.  And  divers  came  in  boats  all  yelling 
‘  Eave  Sir,  he  dive  Sir,’  and  catching  sixpences  thrown  into  the 
sea,  like  cormorants  after  fish.  They  talk  a  mixture  of  French  and 
Italian  apparently.  The  ‘  Deccan  ’  with  the  53rd  started  from 
Malta  whilst  we  were  there,  and  the  ‘  Queen  *  came  in  sight, 
coming  up  with  the  Engineers,  but  we  soon  got  away  from  the 
latter,  and  passed  the  former  by  10  miles  the  night  after  we  left. 
We  expect  to  reach  Port  Said  at  5  or  6  p.m.  ;  we  shall  coal  and 
start  down  the  canal  to-morrow  morning.  I  hope  I  shall  find 
letters  from  you  at  Port  Said,  or  at  all  events  at  Suez.  It  is 
very  dull  not  knowing  what  is  happening.  We  heard  of  poor 
Stewart’s  death  at  Malta,  but  they  had  only  got  the  papers  of 
21st  February.  I  should  like  to  know  what  Papa  thinks  about 
the  vote  of  censure,  but  I  suppose  that  will  be  very  ancient  by 
the  time  you  get  this.  You  see  I  can  have  nothing  to  tell  you  at 
present  as  all  is  the  same  every  day.  We  parade  every  day  at 
ten.  Jimmy  Myers,  our  Surgeon  Major,  has  given  us  one  or  two 
lectures  on  ‘  First  aid  to  the  Injured  ’  ;  we  walk  round  the  deck, 
practise  with  ‘  Range-finders,’  read  little  military  books  about 
engineering,  outposts,  etc.,  laugh  at  Wolseley’s  *  Soldier’s  Pocket- 
book,’  abuse  the  government,  eat  four  square  meals  a  day,  smoke 
a  great  deal,  and  sleep  ten  hours  at  least  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  in  ‘  rude  health  ’  and  have 
enjoyed  this  week  in  the  Mediterranean  very  much.  I  suppose 
we  shall  begin  to  get  hot  to-night.  The  men  are  all  very  well ; 
they  thoroughly  enjoy  having  rather  more  to  eat  and  nothing 
to  do.  They  sing  comic  songs  every  night  with  choruses,  some 
capital  ones.  There  is  a  real  Paddy  ‘  Donoghoo,’  who  is  a  genius 
with  a  face  that  makes  you  roar,  he  sings  ‘  I’m  Mister  Dogherty  ’ 
and  dances  jigs  divinely.  Saturday  night  we  had  a  regular  concert 
with  the  deck  lit  up.  The  first  Mate  sang  a  composition  of  his 
own  with  topical  allusions  to  the  Guards’  ‘  Best  regiment,’ 
I— 10 
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‘  Manora  beating  the  Deccan,’  etc.,  which  brought  down  the 
house,  although  very  stupid.  We  had  church  here  yesterday, 
all  the  men  jammed  into  the  fore-part,  the  Officers  leaning 
over  the  rails  of  the  Saloon  deck.  The  men  enjoyed  roaring 
‘  Onward  Christian  Soldiers  ’  in  different  keys,  led  by  one  flute, 
very  much. 


16 

To  his  Sister,  Mary 


S.S.  Manora, 

4  p.m.  March  3rd,  1885. 

I  hope  you  are  all  right  by  now.  We  have  got  on  so  fast  that 
we  missed  the  mail  at  Port  Said  this  morning  (if  any  of  you 
have  written  there),  so  that  I  have  heard  nothing  at  present,  and 
am  afraid  shall  not  till  we  get  to  Suakim  at  the  end  of  the  wreek  ; 
this  was  a  great  disappointment  to  me  as  I  counted  on  finding 
letters  at  Port  Said  last  night  when  we  got  there.  We  coaled 
there,  a  most  extraordinary  sight ;  I  was  officer  of  the  wratch 
and  had  to  stay  on  deck  all  night.  They  brought  great  barges 
alongside  the  ship,  six  on  each  side,  and  Arabs  carried  the  coals 
in  baskets  on  their  heads  up  planks  and  threw  them  into  the 
hold  through  the  hoppers.  We  were  told  this  would  take  four 
hours  ;  they  came  alongside  at  6  o’clock  and  made  great  ‘  flam¬ 
beaux  ’  in  iron  cages,  two  on  each  barge,  which  lighted  up  the 
whole  harbour,  then  they  all  sat  down  in  circles  round  them 
and  smoked  cigarettes  till  9  o’clock,  talking  the  whole  time. 
Work  then  began,  they  all  got  on  the  plank  close  behind  each 
other  with  loads  on  their  heads,  all  shouting  at  the  top  of  their 
voices  ;  the  first  man  slipped  down  the  hopper  into  the  hold 
and  the  second  sent  down  two  big  bits,  which  jammed  up  the 
hole.  It  was  much  funnier  than  any  pantomime.  I  shouted  down 
the  hopper  in  a  high  voice  answered  by  unearthly  low  notes 
from  the  depths ;  all  the  others  who  had  begun  to  work,  talking 
and  shouting  as  if  very  keen,  then  turned  round,  quietly  walked 
down  the  plank,  put  down  their  baskets,  and  began  smoking 
round  the  fires  as  if  nothing  had  happened  :  two  only  keeping 
up  the  conversation  with  the  man  in  the  hold  till  12.30,  when 
they  got  a  pole  and  cleared  the  hole.  We  started  again  at 
8  a.m.  without  having  finished  the  coaling  which  was  to  have 
taken  three  hours.  The  whole  ship  was  covered  with  coal  dust. 
I  went  round  the  sentries  at  1  o’clock,  and  nearly  burst  out 
laughing  when  the  first  sentry  shouldered  to  me  and  repeated 
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his  orders  in  the  moonlight  with  a  face  like  Othello’s.  When  the 
morning  came  I  found  I  was  as  bad.  I  have  made  my  face  quite 
sore  scrubbing  it  to  get  the  dust  out  of  my  eye-brows  and  from 
under  my  eyes. 

The  sunset  was  wonderful  last  night,  all  colours  without  a 
single  cloud  in  the  sky.  To-day  is  the  first  hot  day  we  have  had, 
83°  in  the  shade,  it  has  never  been  more  than  62°  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  so  I  feel  rather  limp.  We  form  a  procession  down  the 
Canal,  the  ‘  Deccan  5  being  just  behind  with  the  53rd  and  the 
‘  Queen  ’  in  sight  behind  her  with  some  Engineers.  We  have  just 
received  an  ovation  from  a  large  P.  &  O.  Steamer  coming  from 
Australia  that  we  passed  ;  one  old  English  lady,  very  fat,  in 
a  bright  blue  shawl,  waving  her  handkerchief  till  purple  in  the 
face.  We  have  been  seeing  strange  birds  on  the  banks,  vultures 
and  pelicans  to  wit,  and  passed  the  first  caravan  of  Arabs  with 
camels  that  I  have  seen  about  half-an-hour  ago,  all  sitting  down 
on  the  sand  with  the  women  all  veiled,  the  little  ‘  chimsies  ’  ran 
to  the  bank  and  shouted  ‘  biscuits,  biscuits.’  The  mirage  is 
extraordinary,  you  could  swear  that  there  were  lakes  with  rocks 
in  them  on  each  side,  the  whole  horizon  flickers  so  that  it  looks 
just  like  a  sea  breaking  on  the  sand.  The  last  four  days  in  the 
Mediterranean  wrere  heavenly,  and  lovely  nights  with  a  moon. 
We  have  just  passed  a  French  man-of-war  in  solemn  silence, 
both  staring  at  each  other.  They  say  they  are  bringing  back 
wounded  from  China.  We  have  to  lie  up  for  the  night  in  the 
canal  and  hope  to  do  so  at  Ismailia.  Those  who  went  on  shore 
at  Port  Said  last  night  visited  the  Casino,  where  the  band  played 
‘  God  save  the  Queen  ’  and  ‘  Rule  Britannia  ’  in  their  honour. 

March  4 th. 

We  did  not  get  as  far  as  Ismailia  last  night,  but  stopped  in  a 
narrow  part.  The  sunset  was  wonderful  again  and  the  stars  too. 
N.B. — I  find  that  what  the  Arab  children  call  out  is  not  ‘  biscuits,’ 
but  ‘  baksheesh.’  Three  little  dots  ran  for  miles  along  the  bank 
to-day  for  the  coppers  the  men  threw  them.  I  am  writing  in 
the  Orderly  Room  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  ship,  but  the  glare 
outside  is  blinding,  eating  an  ice  between  whiles.  We  got  to 
Ismailia  at  8  a.m.,  the  ‘  Clan  Drummond  ’  was  in  front  of  us 
in  the  Canal,  but  we  had  a  tremendous  race  across  lake  Timsah, 
a  salt  lake  about  ten  miles  long,  this  morning  and  just  got  in 
front.  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  we  get  to  Suakim  to  hear  from 
all  of  you  and  know  how  you  are,  and  to  get  off  the  ship  ;  it  is 
getting  very  dull  on  board,  now  it  is  so  hot.  Even  the  pastime 
of  eating  four  big  meals  a  day  has  departed  probably  not  to 
return  for  some  months,  and  it  is  impossible  to  run  about  in  the 
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sun.  The  men  are  going  to  have  another  concert  to-night.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  beautiful  nights  a  ship  would  be  intolerable. 
I  am  going  to  send  this  from  Suez  this  evening,  we  shall  be  able 
to  go  along  in  the  Red  Sea  to-night. 


17 

To  his  Father 


SUAKIM. 

March  10th,  Tuesday. 

I  got  your  first  letter  last  night !  I  liked  getting  it  more  than 
I  can  say  and  I  cannot  tell  how  glad  I  am  you  wrote  it — this  is 
the  third  day  we  have  been  here.  We  arrived  on  Sunday  morning, 
the  8th,  at  11  a.m.  The  Handoub  Hills  are  very  high  and  rocky, 
you  see  them  for  20  miles  to  sea.  Suakim  is  on  a  perfectly  flat 
plain  of  sand  which  runs  away  to  the  hills  ;  to  the  left  of  the 
Handoub  are  two  smaller  hills  between  which  are  supposed  to 
be  6000  or  7000  enemy.  This  is  about  five  miles  from  our  camp 
which  is  nearest,  being  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town. 
We  can  see  the  enemy’s  vedettes  with  glasses  and  their  white 
camels  with  the  naked  eye.  Sunday  morning  when  we  arrived 
the  cavalry,  artillery  and  mounted  infantry  were  out  chasing 
them  and  they  had  been  shelled  by  the  ‘  Dolphin.’ 

They  sometimes  come  to  within  600  yards.  Osman  Digna’s 
strong  position  is  at  Tamai  where  they  say  he  will  have  15,000. 
He  has  sent  to  call  on  the  English  general  to  surrender  as  he 
intends  to  shoot  half  our  soldiers  and  spear  the  rest.  The  night 
before  we  arrived,  a  horse  was  stolen  and  the  groom  speared  in 
the  head-quarter  camp.  The  night  after,  three  men  in  the  70th 
were  speared  and  last  night  one  in  the  Berkshires,  so  all  the 
sentries  are  doubled  now.  We  were  marched  up  by  an  Egyptian 
band,  it  made  us  sweat  a  good  deal.  I  saw  Guy  Dawnay  in  the 
evening  and  had  a  ride  on  his  camel.  Tell  Mamma  her  tea  was 
invaluable  as  it  was  all  we  got  that  night.  I  slept  like  a  top, 
nobody  else  did  as  several  shots  were  fired  and  we  fell  in  our 
picquet  twice.  Yesterday  I  commanded  a  fatigue  of  54  file  and 
3  Sergeants  to  draw  tents  for  the  Grenadiers ;  I  paraded  at 
6.30  a.m.  and  went  down  on  the  train  to  No.  5  pier  by  the  ordnance 
stores.  I  got  four  carts  and  had  to  load  them  at  the  stores, 
drag  them  by  hand  150  yards  through  the  sand  to  the  train, 
unload,  and  then  load  the  train  ;  I  sent  off  five  train  loads  and 
did  not  get  back  till  3.30  p.m.  I  had  half  a  cup  of  coffee  before 
starting  which  I  made  as  I  dressed ;  some  of  the  men  had 
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nothing.  I  worked  myself  and  the  sergeants  too  to  get  it  done  ; 
we  had  nothing  to  eat  till  2  o’clock,  when  I  managed  to  buy 
two-penny-worth  of  bread  apiece.  It  was  a  hard  day’s  work. 
We  do  not  get  any  water  to  wash  and  not  much  to  drink,  but 
plenty  of  soda  water  from  the  town.  We  had  no  alarms  last 
night  but  I  heard  the  Scots  blow  their  picquet  twice.  None  of 
our  sentries  are  the  least  jumpy,  and  there  is  no  danger  at  all 
if  they  keep  awake.  The  Arabs  that  get  in,  wriggle  in,  only  one 
or  two  of  them  ;  some  even  say  it  is  the  ‘  Friendlies  ’  who  stab 
the  men. 

There  was  a  little  hot  muggy  rain  last  night  and  the  electric 
light  from  the  ‘  Dolphin  ’  which  sweeps  the  country  for  about 
four  miles  made  a  rainbow.  I  am  on  picquet  to-day,  we  visit  the 
sentries  every  two  hours  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  They  talk 
of  a  reconnaissance  at  the  end  of  the  week.  When  we  were  near 
the  shore  three  hoopoes  fluttered  round  the  ship.  On  shore  I  have 
seen  vultures,  kites,  small  birds  rather  like  larks,  and  little  black 
and  white  birds  the  size  of  a  bullfinch ;  several  flights  of  wild 
geese  have  flown  over.  I  am  perfectly  well  in  every  way  and  do 
not  even  feel  tired  after  yesterday’s  work.  I  am  writing  in  my 
tent,  driving  off  the  flies  after  every  three  words  with  a  whisk 
Alan  got  for  me  at  Port  Said.  We  have  got  very  good  tents, 
square,  with  a  door  on  each  side.  We  sleep  with  no  blankets  and 
all  doors  open  and  yet  manage  to  sweat  a  good  deal  in  the  night. 
Write  and  tell  me  what  you  think  about  our  complications  with 
Russia.  I  hope  to  get  more  letters  soon  that  have  followed  us 
but,  nearly  three  miles  from  the  town,  it  is  hard  to  get  anything 
until  we  have  shaken  down  a  little  more. 


18 

To  his  Sister,  Madeline 


SUAKIM, 

March  10  th,  1885. 

I  write  to  you,  as  I  expect  you  will  get  this  about  your  birth¬ 
day,  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns  and  good  luck,  but  you 
must  thank  dear  Pamela  for  her  letter  too.  I  got  both  your  letters 
last  night,  I  daresay  I  shall  get  more  letters  to-day  which  you 
may  have  written  to  Port  Said  or  Suez.  The  camels  here  are 
very  amusing,  they  carry  all  the  loads  about,  and  Egyptian 
soldiers  in  white  uniforms  and  red  fezes  ride  about  on  them  ; 
the  natives  are  of  all^  colours,  some  quite  black,  much  blacker 
than  niggers,  with  hair  and  much  better  looking  than  niggers. 
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They  are  Nubians  I  believe,  they  remind  me  of  penwipers  and 
ornaments  for  holding  stamps  and  sealing  wax,  etc.,  etc.  Others 
are  brown.  The  friendly  Arabs,  of  whom  there  are  only  500, 
have  great  flocks  of  goats,  which  they  take  out  every  day  just 
outside  the  camp  ;  they  dare  not  go  very  far  for  fear  of  the  others. 
Guy  Dawnay  has  got  a  very  nice  white  camel  on  which  I  took 
a  ride  on  Sunday.  They  are  quite  easy  to  ride  w'hen  once  you 
are  on,  but  they  get  up  so  quickly  that  you  have  to  be  very  quick 
in  doing  that.  They  get  up  in  four  pieces.  When  you  wrant 
them  to  lie  down  again  you  say  ‘  teheek  ’  in  your  throat  and 
down  they  go  plump  on  their  knees,  so  that  you  nearly  fall  over 
their  heads.  There  are  lots  of  little  lizards  in  the  sand  that  come 
into  one’s  tent.  Monday  morning,  when  I  woke  at  5.30,  there 
was  a  little  mouse  sitting  up  looking  at  me.  An  enormous  flock 
of  geese  is  quacking  away  high  up  over  my  tent  at  this  moment. 
One  of  the  transport  officers  has  got  the  tamest  little  monkey 
I  ever  sawr,  it  rushes  at  his  plate  and  eats  out  of  it  and  then 
goes  and  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  bucket  and  drinks. 


19 

To  his  Father 

Sunday,  March  15/A,  1885,  10  a.m., 
Suakim. 

We  have  been  here  exactly  one  week  to-day.  I  w’ent  into 
Suakim  yesterday  with  Sebright  and  Winn :  it  was  very 
interesting  and  did  not  smell  very  bad.  The  streets  in  the  Arab 
quarter  are  very  narrow,  some  of  the  houses  are  large  and  fine, 
or  rather  have  been,  built  of  white  coral  or  limestone  with 
carved  woodwork  shutters  and  doors,  but  they  are  very  dirty 
now  and  empty,  being  used  like  barns  with  shops  in  the  empty 
rooms,  the  Arabs  all  sitting  about  quite  thick,  and  crow'ds  of 
little  children  all  very  beautiful,  and  looking  very  intelligent ; 
they  all  laugh  at  you ;  some  of  the  men  look  very  sulky.  We 
found  a  transport  camel  left  by  its  driver  on  the  way  back  in  a 
very  bad  way,  so  wre  took  its  pack  off.  We  have  got  our  camels 
nowr,  1300  for  the  Brigade  and  30  mules  for  each  battalion.  It  is 
hotter  and  muggier  to-day.  We  paraded  at  3.40  a.m.  and  had 
Divine  Service  for  the  Brigade  at  6.  There  have  been  little 
attacks  every  night ;  they  come  round  and  then  creep  up  in 
gangs  of  tw’elve  or  twenty  to  weak  spots  ;  last  night  they  were 
all  round  us,  but  never  got  between  the  redoubts  200  yards 
in  front  of  the  camp.  We  stood  on  the  parapet  and  could  see 
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the  flashes  of  the  dropping  fire  our  men  kept  up.  The  West 
Fort  threw  a  lime-light  along  the  front  of  the  redoubts.  The 
Arabs  fired  back  from  about  40  yards  but  hit  no  one,  some  bullets 
went  over  the  camp.  I  went  to  bed  at  eleven  and  slept  sound 
all  night.  The  firing  went  on  till  5  o’clock  ;  the  pick-up  this 
morning  was  ‘  nil  ’  but  I  hope  we  shot  some — they  always  drag 
them  away  !  One  deaf  Sergeant  said  he  heard  a  squeal  when  he 
fired  ;  in  another  Redoubt  the  Sergeant  said,  ‘  I  ordered  myself 
and  two  privates  to  fire  a  volley  and  saw  two  blacks  drop  on  the 
floor  ’  !  !  General  Graham  sent  to  compliment  us  this  morning 
on  our  steadiness,  saying  that  we  had  kept  the  Arabs  from 
getting  past  the  redoubts,  for  which  we  were  placed  there,  and 
that  he  could  hear  the  fire  was  completely  under  control  and 
consisted  of  picked  shots  all  night.  This  was  quite  true.  Some 
of  the  other  regiments  turned  out  on  former  occasions  in  force 
and  blazed  away  into  the  darkness  waking  everybody  up. 
The  men  were  all  very  cheerful,  and  astonish  all  by  the  way  they 
dig  and  work,  etc.,  etc.  We  seem  to  do  everything,  we  had 
4|  companies  (400)  out  all  last  night  and  have  got  to  furnish 
a  fatigue  of  250  men  at  two  o’clock  this  (Sunday)  afternoon  to 
dig  at  the  H.  redoubt.  I  very  much  doubt  if  we  shall  attempt 
much  till  we  get  a  moon  which  will  not  be  for  a  week. 

Drummond-Hay  killed  a  scorpion  in  our  tent  yesterday  and 
I  found  a  three-inch  centipede  in  my  big  tobacco  pouch.  So  we 
had  a  ‘  chasse  ’  this  morning  assisted  by  Juden,  and  found  a 
big  scorpion  under  the  end  of  my  bed,  two  centipedes  and  a 
whole  nest  of  30  sand-hoppers  in  the  corner  by  the  pillow,  also 
another  scorpion  and  centipede  under  Hay’s.  There  are  swarms 
of  big  black  ants,  but  we  leave  them  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
eat  the  white  ones,  to  guard  against  which  I  have  balanced  my 
bag  on  glass  bottles.  They  ate  quite  half  of  one  of  our  men’s 
serge  jumpers  the  night  before  last  which  he  had  used  as  a 
pillow,  there  are  trails  in  the  sand  in  the  tent  every  morning 
curling  about,  made  by  the  lizards.  There  are  far  more  birds 
and  animals  than  I  expected  in  a  desert. 

The  ‘  Friendlies,’  two  of  whom  were  placed  in  each  redoubt 
the  other  night  to  hear  the  enemy  which  they  are  supposed  to 
do  better  than  Europeans,  caught  a  civet  cat  something  like  a 
pole-cat  only  not  so  long  in  the  body  and  stouter,  with  a 
badger-pie  skin.  They  brought  it  into  the  camp  by  a  string  round 
its  tail  and  then  speared  it  on  the  ground.  It  stunk  the  Avhole 
place  out.  The  Scots  Guards  killed  a  lizard  one  yard  long  and 
— Heaven  knows  how — have  caught  a  live  heron  which  they  keep, 
poor  thing,  in  a  bell  tent  and  feed  on  meat  from  their  rations. 

We  had  a  ‘  stowaway  ’  on  the  ‘  Manora,’  an  American  cowboy 
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from  Texas,  he  calls  himself  Carlo  Montague,  and  has  set  up 
in  a  store  at  Suakim.  He  is  a  good-looking  fellow,  says  he  came 
over  from  America  on  purpose  to  go  to  the  front  here  which 
he  means  to  do,  and  that  he  helped  to  take  ‘  Sitting  Bull.’ 
I  hope  we  shall  have  ‘  reconnaissance  ’  or  something  soon  as  the 
night  attacks  are  very  tame. 


20 

To  his  Father 

Tuesday,  March  17 th,  1885,  1  a.m., 
Suakim. 

The  camels  here  are  very  amusing  animals,  they  take  a 
resigned  but  very  gloomy  view  of  life,  growling  and  grumbling 
whenever  they  lie  down  or  get  up,  and  expostulating  while 
they  are  being  loaded.  We  were  aroused  the  other  morning 
by  a  tremendous  outcry  from  Hay’s  Irish  servant,  Biggin, 
‘  By  Jabers  !  it’s  a  shnake  !  ’  but  it  was  only  a  small  lizard. 
This  morning  however  Hay  killed  a  real  one  with  his  sword, 
kneeling  on  the  bed  as  he  had  nothing  on.  I  killed  one  too  this 
morning  while  cutting  Mimosa  for  the  zeriba,  about  18  inches 
long.  There  is  only  one  poisonous  snake  ‘  the  assal  ’  in  this 
country,  but  as  I  don’t  know  him  by  sight  I  think  it  is  as  well 
to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

We  are  all  very  angry  here  as  they  have  actually  made  us 
move  the  whole  camp  back  from  where  we  were  on  the  high 
ground,  with  good  water  handy,  to  the  bottom  of  a  hole  with 
no  water,  the  only  reason  for  this  is  the  nervousness  of  the 
Q.M.G.  and  Staff  in  general  who  are  mortally  afraid  of  the  Arabs 
at  night ;  this  is  perfectly  ridiculous  as  there  is  no  chance  of 
their  attacking  in  force,  and  no  amount  of  fussing  will  prevent 
one  or  two  getting  in  now  and  then.  They  actually  make  our 
men  sleep  outside  the  tents  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
on,  after  working  them  for  ten  hours  a  day  in  the  sun. 

We  have  a  Greek  cook  who  is  most  amusing  with  the  English 
soldier  servants.  ‘  Rice  !  Rice  !  Rice  !  !  You  know  !  Yes, 
Yes,  Oui,  Oui.’  He  is  very  hard  to  understand  as  he  begins 
everything  he  has  to  tell  you  in  bad  French  and  works  through 
Italian  into  fluent  Greek.  He  is  very  proud  of  his  powers  as  a 
linguist  and  says  he  will  soon  know  English.  I  trust  not,  as 
another  language  added  to  his  repertoire  would  make  him  quite 
incomprehensible.  Alan’s  horse  has  arrived,  it  pulls  rather 
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with  him,  so  that  he  scours  the  desert  in  front  of  his  general 
when  they  visit  the  outposts.  He  is  very  well  and  so  am  I. 

John  Gladstone  has  been  made  an  extra  A.D.C.  to  Fremantle, 
this  only  leaves  seventeen  company  officers  when  you  deduct 
those  in  Mounted  Infantry,  etc.  Fremantle  came  up  when  I 
was  digging  at  a  redoubt  the  other  day,  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  gone  out  with  you  to  Turkey. 

The  sunsets  here  are  quite  extraordinary  behind  the  high 
rocky  hills.  I  do  not  expect  we  shall  start  till  next  week  as  no 
tanks  to  carry  water  have  arrived,  and  I  am  afraid  that  the 
reconnaissance,  if  there  is  one,  will  be  made  by  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  alone. 

I  have  written  all  I  can  about  this  place  during  these  last  few 
days  so  as  to  let  you  know  about  it  before  it  all  becomes  a  matter 
of  course  to  me  ;  I  now  feel  there  is  nothing  more  to  tell  before 
we  advance,  unless  something  unexpected  turns  up.  Your 
‘  Shakespeare’  is  most  useful.  This  is  the  hottest  day  we  have  had, 
the  sweat  poured  off  me  to-day  when  -we  were  working.  I  am 
still  fatter  than  when  I  left  England  owing  to  the  voyage,  and 
feel  fit  and  clean  and  enjoy  myself  very  much.  I  do  not  mind 
the  heat  half  so  much  as  I  expected  ;  I  live  entirely  on  soup  with 
vegetables  in  it,  macaroni,  rice,  bread  and  marmalade  with  lots 
of  coffee  and  cocoa ;  have  not  eaten  meat  ‘  pure  et  simple  ’ 
for  three  days. 


21 

To  his  Mother 


SUAKIM, 

2  p.m.,  March  21s/,  1885. 

I  have  sent  off  a  telegram  to  ‘  Wyndham,  Belgrave  Square  ’ 
which  I  hope  will  find  some  of  you,  because  you  wanted  me  to  do 
so  whenever  we  have  a  little  fight,  I  think  it  rather  extravagant 
except  for  a  proper  battle  (2/6  a  word)  but  it  does  make 
us  feel  nearer  thinking  of  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 
I  am  ‘  Um  berufen  ’  (I  don’t  know  how  to  spell  that)  extra¬ 
ordinarily  well  and  fit.  Up  at  five  the  day  before  yesterday  and 
out  in  the  sun  till  7  o’clock,  then  picquet  officer’s  duty  all  the 
afternoon,  up  all  night  going  round  the  camp,  which  is  over 
900  yards  in  our  new  position,  five  times  between  7.30  and  3.30  ; 
breakfast  yesterday  at  4.30,  a  march  of  eight  miles,  little  battle, 
and  back  at  6.30  is  a  good  deal  on  the  stretch,  but  I  feel  quite 
fresh  to-day.  I  am  up  again  to-night  and  I  believe  we  go  out 
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again  to-morrow  either  to  Handoub,  as  I  think,  or  in  the  direction 
of  Tamaia.  All  our  faces  were  completely  enamelled  with  crusted 
sand  and  sweat  when  wre  got  back  last  night,  and  cracked  and 
sore  from  being  out  from  5.15  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  without  any  shade 
all  day.  I  larded  myself  with  vaseline  however,  and  am  quite 
comfortable  to-day.  None  of  the  men  in  my  company  were  hit. 
The  march  out  was  delightful,  falling  in  in  the  dark  and  seeing 
the  other  columns  winding  out  of  the  camp  ;  the  first  hour  and 
a  half  to  7.30  was  quite  cool  and  pleasant  yesterday  with  a  nice 
breeze.  I  am  taking  it  real  easy  to-day  so  as  to  be  fresh  for 
to-morrow,  having  only  been  out  of  my  tent  twice,  once  for 
breakfast,  once  for  lunch. 


22 

To  his  Father 


SUAKIM, 

Saturday,  March  21st,  1885,  2.30  p.m. 

On  Sunday  the  whole  force  paraded  at  7  a.m.  by  the  W. 
Redoubt  and  was  inspected  by  General  Graham  ;  afterwards 
the  cavalry  and  artillery  and  mounted  infantry  went  forward  to 
the  valley  towards  Hasheen  ;  the  enemy  would  not  come  on  at 
all  (they  say  it  was  a  feast  day).  We  took  four  prisoners  ;  one 
man  was  killed  and  one  officer  wounded  by  a  spear  in  the  face. 
I  was  on  picquet  Thursday  night  and  came  off  at  four  o’clock. 
Yesterday  morning  we  were  ordered  to  parade  at  5.15  to  be  up 
by  the  W.  Redoubt  by  6  o’clock.  I  ate  an  enormous  breakfast 
of  tinned  Australian  beef  and  pickles  at  4.30.  The  east  was 
only  just  grey  when  we  fell  in.  All  the  troops  in  their  places 
by  6.15  ;  the  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  went  on  and  formed 
a  screen  ;  when  we  were  fairly  under  way  we  advanced  towards 
Hasheen  in  the  following  order  : — 1  battalion  on  the  right — 
Guards  Brigade  in  mass  of  column — 2nd  Brigade  in  line — Indian 
Brigade  in  mass  of  column,  Gardner  battery  on  left.  The  hollow 
in  the  middle  filled  with  mules  carrying  ammunition,  ambulance, 
water  rations,  and  a  great  number  more  camels  carrying  the 
materials  for  making  a  strong  redoubt  on  one  of  the  hills,  in 
which  we  were  to  place  two  guns  to  command  the  wells  and 
leave  two  battalions.  We  halted  at  8  o’clock,  nearly  alongside 
the  hill  we  meant  to  occupy,  and  could  see  some  of  the  enemy 
lining  the  crests  of  the  hills  further  up  the  valley  ;  they  fired 
a  few  shots  at  the  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  who  made  the 
ground  good  on  our  flanks  for  some  way  in  front.  It  was  a 
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lovely  morning,  the  first  five  miles  were  fairly  open,  but  all  the 
ground  from  where  we  halted  up  the  valley  is  a  thick  bush 
of  clumps  of  impenetrable  thorns  ;  the  valley  is  commanded 
by  the  hills  on  each  side,  so  that  it  would  be  a  difficult  defile  to 
advance  along  if  held  by  good  troops.  We  (Coldstream)  closed 
to  quarter  column  and  deployed  to  the  left  and  advanced  in 
line  as  best  we  might,  but  soon  had  to  advance  by  fours  from 
right  of  companies,  the  Sikhs  were  in  front  of  us,  the  70th 
and  others  of  the  2nd  Brigade  with  17th  Company  R.E.  stopped 
behind  to  make  the  entrenchments.  We  halted  and  formed  a 
square  of  the  Brigade  with  all  the  mules,  ambulance,  camels 
carrying  water,  etc.,  inside.  Coldstream  front  face,  Grenadiers 
rear,  Scots  Guards  two  sides  ;  we  could  now  see  the  Berkshire 
and  Marines  swarming  up  the  precipitous  hill  on  the  left  from 
which  the  enemy  were  firing,  fix  their  bayonets,  get  their  wind, 
and  then  reach  the  crest.  The  enemy  bolted  and  our  men  fired 
volleys  at  them,  meanwhile  the  cavalry  and  Bengal  Lancers  in 
front  had  got  regularly  mixed  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  bush 
and  were  rather  knocked  about,  they  speared  a  good  many  Arabs, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  cavalry  to  work.  Croppy  Ewart’s 
horse  was  shot  under  him.  The  enemy  then  almost  ceased  fire 
and  were  shelled  by  the  artillery  and  they  retired.  The  Bengal 
Lancers  and  mounted  infantry  came  into  our  square  to  dismount, 
the  former  are  splendid  fellows.  I  saw  one  with  his  spear  dripping 
with  blood  sitting  up  looking  as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  very 
pleased  with  himself  although  the  back  of  his  right  hand  was 
cut  open  to  the  knuckles.  They  lost  a  good  many  horses  and 
some  men.  We  sat  down  and  rested  for  a  time  :  only  one 
casualty,  Surgeon  Lane,  had  occurred  in  our  square.  We 
smoked  cigarettes.  One  bullet  fell  quite  close.  At  12.30  or  so 
the  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  left  the  square  and  I  believe 
were  to  cover  our  retreat.  We  began  retiring  at  1  o’clock 
through  the  bush,  the  mules  and  camels  kept  stopping  and 
throwing  out  the  rear  face  in  which  I  was.  As  it  turned  out 
no  one  covered  the  retirement  and  in  five  minutes  time  all  the 
Arabs  were  back  on  the  hills  to  our  left  (as  we  retired)  blazing 
away  at  our  square ;  in  another  minute  they  were  down  in  the 
bush  alongside.  At  this  juncture  the  cavalry  came  through  the 
left  rear  corner  of  the  square  and  the  mounted  infantry  most 
improperly  came  too,  having,  I  believe,  been  told  to  stay  and 
hold  the  enemy  in  check.  The  two  coming  together  completely 
rolled  up  the  rear  face  for  some  minutes,  my  company,  No.  6, 
were  practically  ridden  over,  and  5,  4  and  3  were  all  pushed 
together ;  the  bullets  began  to  come  pretty  sharp  and  a  good 
many  were  hit  at  the  same  time,  (being  under  fire  is  very  much 
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like  not  being  under  fire  and  the  ‘  Whit-ping  Whit-ping  ’  of  the 
bullets  and  little  puffs  of  dust  sound  and  look  very  harmless). 
The  mules  and  camels  kept  stopping  and  getting  caught  in  the 
thorns  and  the  delays  in  picking  up  the  few  men  who  were  hit, 
and  then  changing  them  from  stretchers  into  doolis  (can’t  spell  it) 
helped  the  confusion  and  discomfort.  However  our  men  were 
very  steady,  the  square  halted  every  now  and  then  and  blazed 
at  the  enemy,  but  they  never  gave  us  time  to  get  quite  right. 
When  we  were  back,  level  with  the  redoubt  the  Engineers  and 
70th  had  made,  we  halted  and  the  men  had  their  rations  whilst 
the  artillery  opened  on  the  Arabs.  Greaves,  Chief-of-Staff,  said 
we  were  the  best  soldiers  he  had  seen  as  the  men  were  so  steady 
under  trying  circumstances.  We  lost  ten  men  wounded — seven 
severe,  three  slight. — One  of  them, — Wray  in  No.  1,  shot  through 
the  kidneys — died  last  night.  Poor  Dalison  in  the  Scots  was 
shot  through  the  heart ;  it  is  very  sad  as  he  made  a  poor 
marriage  and  has  lots  of  children.  The  Scots  lost  also  two  men 
killed  and  four  wounded,  the  Grenadiers  three  wounded ; 
Stirling  our  senior  major  who  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  the  last  time  he 
was  in  action,  had  a  bullet  through  the  case  of  his  glasses  into 
the  butt  of  his  pistol,  which  knocked  him  down,  yesterday  had 
one  against  his  stirrup  iron  which  glanced  through  the  arm  of 
his  mare’s  near  fore  leg.  Bass’s  horse  that  Rowley  Winn  (who 
commands  our  battalion  transport)  was  riding  was  also  shot 
above  the  off  hind  fetlock.  We  marched  back  and  got  in  at 
6.30.  All  the  men  were  quite  fit  to-day ;  I  have  never  been 
better  in  my  life  ;  I  like  campaigning  quite  as  much  as  I  expected, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I  slept  like  a  log  last  night ;  we 
have  no  water  in  the  camp  to-day.  I  do  not  understand  how 
they  mean  to  march  us  through  this  country  when  they  can’t 
supply  us  with  water  sitting  still. 

23 

To  his  Mother 

Thursday,  March  26th,  1885, 

1st  Zeuiba,  Suakim. 

I  will  write  down  as  much  news  as  I  can  and  will  write  more 
connectedly  when  I  have  a  breathing  time  to  remember  what 
has  happened  the  last  few  days. 

Sunday  22nd  we  (Coldstream)  escorted  a  convoy  to  the 
position  at  Hasheen  that  we  took  and  garrisoned  on  Friday. 
We  saw  the  enemy  on  the  way  back  and  formed  square,  etc., 
but  were  not  attacked.  Our  men  at  Hasheen  had  seen  a  great 
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fight  going  on  to  the  south.  When  we  returned  we  heard  that 
the  Berkshires,  Marines,  Naval  Brigades  and  Bengal  foot  and 
Sikhs,  who  had  been  sent  to  make  the  first  zeriba  on  the  way  to 
Tamaai,  had  been  attacked  and  repulsed  enemy.  One  o’clock 
Sunday  night  (the  whole  battalion  slept  out)  we  were  ordered  to 
march  at  five  in  morning,  which  we  did  with  nothing  with  us. 
It  was  a  hard  march  through  the  bush  with  all  the  remainder  of 
the  troops.  When  we  got  near  the  zeriba  I  had  the  first  taste  of 
what  are  called  the  horrors  of  war  and  these  are  nasty  ;  the 
whole  country  round  is  strewn  and  reeks  of  dead  camels  and 
bodies  ;  my  stomach  heaved  a  good  deal  but  now  we  are  perfectly 
hardened  to  any  stench.  The  facts  were  these  : — Our  men  got 
there  at  12  o’clock  and  began  making  a  zeriba  in  ‘  T  ’  shape  of 
three  squares.  All  the  camels  of  the  convoy  were  out  unloaded  ; 
most  of  the  men’s  arms  were  piled  and  lots  of  working  parties 
were  out  clearing  the  bush.  The  vedettes  were  too  close  in  ; 
when  suddenly  the  Arabs  came  in  a  rush,  the  vedettes  came  in 
with  them.  All  the  hundreds  of  our  camels  were  driven  on  by 
the  Arabs  who  hamstrung  them  as  they  went ;  the  Sikhs  and 
Marines  stood  in  two  rallying  squares,  but  the  camels  and  Arabs 
swept  away  the  zeriba  and  the  Bengal  Infantry,  turning  over 
horses  and  carts  and  stabbing  everything,  carrying  some  away 
600  yards  with  them.  Our  men  tried  to  stand  in  knots,  shouting 
‘  Stand  !  Stand  !  well  then  Englishmen  stand.’  Our  rallying 
square  of  knots  of  Engineers,  Marines,  Berkshires  and  transport 
got  together,  led  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest  (Collins),  revolver 
in  hand  ;  another  square,  the  Naval  Brigade,  stood  and  lost 
heavily ;  there  were  over  100  dead  Arabs  in  this  square  and 
240  round  it.  On  Tuesday  the  Marines  and  ourselves  marched 
out  to  meet  a  convoy.  We  were  shot  at  all  the  way  and  attacked 
on  the  way  back  with  our  square  full  of  camels.  I  commanded 
the  right  half  of  No.  6  on  the  right  side  of  the  square,  on  which  the 
Arabs  charged.  I  stood  behind  two  front  rank  men  kneeling 
who  had  no  rear  rank  men  and  got  a  splendid  view.  They  came 
straight  at  my  half  company,  only  one  reached  the  bayonets, 
about  fifteen  got  to  within  seven  yards.  I  have  got  the  shield 
of  the  leader  of  the  charge  who  rolled  over  in  front  of  me  just 
as  I  was  going  to  use  my  revolver.  I  think  of  you  all  a  great  deal 
and  am  sure  I  feel  quite  plainly  that  you  are  thinking  of  me. 
I  do  not  feel  at  all  far  away  or  separated  from  you  in  any  way 
and  have  long  talks  with  you  in  imagination. 

P.S. — Poor  old  Alan  distinguished  himself  on  Sunday.  A 
Sergeant  of  the  Bengal  Lancers  who  fought  beside  him  said  he 
was  a  *  Bara  something  Sahib,’  which  meant  the  ‘  Devil  of  a 
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Fellow.’  He  shot  one  man  and  killed  the  man  with  his  sword 
who  speared  him,  after  he  had  driven  his  spear  through  his  wrist. 
I  missed  seeing  him,  worse  luck  !  but  heard  he  was  in  good 
spirits,  etc.  Jock  Dalrymple  looked  fairly  well  too  before  he 
started  back. 


24 

To  his  Father 


Suakim, 

March  31s/,  1885. 

We  got  back  here  on  Saturday  night,  having  been  in  the 
zeriba  since  the  Monday  before.  When  I  got  back  I  found  two 
telegrams  from  Hugo  1  asking  about  Alan,  so  I  telegraphed  to 
him.  Alan  will  probably  be  quite  well  in  a  week  or  ten  days  ; 
the  bone  of  his  wrist  was  broken  and  the  artery  cut,  but  he  has 
done  very  well  and  is  quite  comfortable  and  happy.  I  missed 
seeing  him  on  the  Monday  we  got  to  the  zeriba  which  was  a  great 
disappointment,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  to  the  ‘  Ganges  ’ 
as  I  was  rather  tired  when  I  got  back  here  and  have  been  resting 
and  am  all  right  now.  We  were  to  have  started  on  Monday  for 
Tamaia,  then  to-morrow  Wednesday,  and  now  I  believe  it  is 
postponed  again.  All  sorts  of  reports  are  about,  e.g.  that  Osman 
has  retired,  that  his  men  are  deserting,  etc.  It  will  be  very 
disappointing  if  he  does  not  stand  at  Tamaia  as  I  do  not  see 
what  on  earth  we  are  to  do.  I  have  got  six  letters  from  you, 
the  mail  should  have  arrived  here  yesterday  but  has  got  left 
at  Suez  I  believe  ;  the  flannel  trousers  have  arrived  and  are 
very  acceptable.  No  words  can  describe  what  the  stink  in  the 
zeriba  was  like.  I  believe  they  counted  1400  bodies  round  and 
400  camels  besides  mules  and  horses.  The  first  night  after  we  got 
there  one  rank  stood  up  whilst  the  other  lay  down  all  night. 
The  enemy  fired  at  us  and  shot  one  man  (Lee)  through  his  thigh. 
We  had  a  scare  another  night,  the  Berkshires  suddenly  beginning 
to  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  It  was  impossible  to  eat  much 
of  the  biscuits  and  salt  beef,  and  the  water  was  beastly.  One 
day  we  had  nothing  but  water  brought  up  in  putrid  goat-skins, 
we  made  it  into  tea  and  coffee  but  it  was  horrible.  Every  day 
we  had  to  cut  the  bush  or  escort  the  empty  camel  convoys  half 
way  back  to  Suakim,  so  we  had  a  hard  six  days.  We  started 
quite  unprepared  and  had  no  camp  kettles  and  most  of  us  (self) 
had  no  great  coats.  It  got  too  cold  to  sleep  after  2.30  a.m.  so 
'His  brother-in-law,  Lord  Elcho. 
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we  generally  walked  up  and  down  from  then  till  sunrise.  The 
bath  I  had  on  Saturday  night  was  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have 
ever  had,  it  was  like  bathing  in  gold,  as  we  would  have  paid 
anything  for  the  water  to  drink  the  day  before.  I  got  Mamma’s 
letter  of  the  13th  in  the  zeriba  but  only  got  that  of  the  8th  to-day  ; 
all  her  friends  are  well.  We  (Coldstream)  have  lost  altogether — 
Alan  wounded,  two  men  killed,  and  eighteen  wounded.  The  best 
fun  we  have  had  was  the  fight  we  had  last  Tuesday  to  ourselves, 
and  400  Marines.  We  went  out  to  meet  a  convoy,  each  in  square. 
The  Arabs  followed  alongside  and  shot  at  us,  only  hitting  one 
Marine  officer.  When  we  reached  the  convoy  we  formed  one 
long  oblong,  with  the  camels  in  the  centre.  As  we  were  in 
battalion  square  formation  I  had  command  of  the  right  half 
company  of  No.  6  and  my  captain  Digby  was  the  other  side  of 
the  square  with  the  camels  between  us,  so  when  the  Arabs  charged 
I  had  all  the  fun  to  myself.  Most  of  my  proper  company  were 
left  on  guard  at  Suakim,  so  No.  6  was  made  up  largely  of  our 
mounted  infantry  who  have  not  been  mounted.  We  lost  no  men 
in  the  charge  as  only  one  Arab  reached  the  square,  he  fell  on  the 
bayonets  of  my  half  company  and  I  have  his  shield.  Two  men 
in  my  half  company,  Beecroft  and  Gribble,  were  hit  and  the 
left  hand  man  (Corporal  Bowens)  of  the  next  was  shot  in  the 
head.  A  tank  of  water  close  behind  me  was  struck — Winn’s  horse 
was  grazed  again  !  Dalrymple  was  out  with  us  as  Brigade 
Major,  the  bullet  went  through  his  shoulder  smashing  the  blade  : 
two  Marine  officers  were  hit,  and  another  had  a  hit  on  his  sword, 
one  of  the  sword  bayonets  of  my  men  was  twisted  up  by  a  bullet. 
On  Thursday  26th  we  went  out  to  meet  a  convoy  escorted  by 
all  the  troops  left,  we  saw  it  attacked  in  the  distance  ;  some  of 
the  bullets  fell  by  our  square.  We  were  shot  at  every  night  in 
the  zeriba  but  they  never  hit  any  one  after  the  first  night. 

We  have  heard  of  Roberts  going  to  the  Bolan  Pass.  I  should 
like  to  give  up  this  job  and  go  on  there,  but  I  do  not  think 
Russia  will  fight  if  we  really  show  our  teeth.  I  am  so  sorry 
poor  Mary  had  such  a  bad  time  but  I  suppose  she  will  be  well 
and  flourishing  by  the  time  you  get  this.  We  were  all  very 
anxious  about  Willie  Grenfell  on  Saturday  week,  as  he  was 
missing.  He  had  a  near  squeak  of  it,  as  he  lost  his  horse  and 
had  to  run  to  Suakim.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  this  being  a  very 
real  fanatical  movement ;  the  Arabs  have  white  banners  one 
of  which  was  captured  on  Sunday  with  ‘  There  is  one  God, 
Mohammed  is  his  Prophet,  death  to  all  Infidels  ’  embroidered  on 
it  in  scarlet.  Guy  Dawnay  says  our  enemies  are  Hadendowas, 
not  Rubennes  or  from  Kordofan,  and  it  shows  how  great  the 
influence  of  the  Madhi  is,  that  they  have  shaved  off  their 
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heads  of  hair  and  wear  his  uniform,  white  with  diamond  patches. 
These  are  the  only  ones  who  really  charge,  the  others  hang  back 
and  wait  for  openings.  It  is  sickening  to  think  that  we  have 
killed  women  every  time  but,  if  they  charge  with  the  others,  it 
cannot  be  helped.  Little  boys  charged  too  on  Sunday,  one  of 
twelve  years  got  inside  the  zeriba. 

I  suppose  we  have  been  quite  forgotten  by  all  but  our  relations 
amidst  all  the  excitement  about  Russia  and  news  from  Suakim 
figures  in  the  bottom  corner. 


25 

To  his  Mother 


Sunday,  April  5th,  1885, 
Suakim. 

You  will  have  seen  by  the  papers  that  the  great  battle  of 
Tamaai  ‘  as  was  to  be  *  ended  in  a  fizzle  after  all  our  labour  and 
the  sweat  of  our  brows  expended  in  strengthening  MacNeil’s 
zeriba  and  conveying  water  up  to  it.  It  was  hard  work  marching 
there,  we  had  ‘  reveille  ’  at  11.30,  fell  in  at  2.15  a.m.  on  Thursday 
morning  and  the  whole  force  marched  off  with  a  large  convoy  of 
camels  from  the  water  fort  soon  after  4  o’clock.  We  got  to  the 
zeriba  at  8.30  and  breakfasted  and  lunched  combined  off  one 
hard-boiled  egg  and  some  biscuit.  Our  friends,  the  dead  camels, 
had  become  more  rampageous  then  ever  ;  we  halted  right  in  the 
middle  of  them  and  a  few  stray  bodies  or  rather  bags  of  bones 
that  had  escaped  the  eye  of  the  burial  parties.  You  often  hear 
of  a  smell  making  people  sick,  I  saw  it  actually  do  so  on  this 
occasion  to  several  of  the  men.  We  started  off  again  at  10  o’clock. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  wind  and  the  balloon,  we  have  all  heard 
so  much  about,  burst.  We  marched  all  day,  it  was  fortunately 
not  very  hot.  The  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  went  forward 
two  miles  and  seized  the  knoll  of  rocky  black  basalt,  on  which 
we  rather  hoped  to  find  the  enemy.  A  few  of  them  were  in  sight 
but  retired  when  fired  at.  We  got  there  at  five-thirty  (16  hours 
under  arms)  and  found  plenty  of  traces  of  the  Arabs  (goat-skins, 
feathers,  etc.)  and  still  more  of  their  camels,  which  latter  made  it 
rather  unpleasant  as  a  resting  place.  We  were  crowded  together 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  my  company  slept  in  a  space  of 
about  8  ft.  wide  between  two  rows  of  picketed  horses.  The 
enemy  fired  at  us  as  usual  at  night  and  hit  one  or  two.  One 
man  was  also  shot  dead  by  accident.  They  stopped  when  we 
fired  one  of  our  guns  at  them.  Reveille  at  5  a.m.  on  Friday 
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morning.  Had  some  cocoa  and  biscuits  and  advanced  at  about 
7  o’clock.  Our  Brigade  to  whom  the  Australians  are  attached 
formed  the  left  rear  and  rear  face  of  the  enormous  square  in 
which  we  moved.  We  left  the  ‘  menagerie  ’  behind  I  am  thankful 
to  say  and  only  took  the  ambulance  and  spare  ammunition  mules. 
It  was  a  lovely  morning,  not  very  hot,  the  country  perfectly 
bare,  a  succession  of  rocky  ridges,  with  one  deep  khor  with  a 
sandy  bottom.  It  would  have  been  very  pretty  if  the  Arabs  had 
held  these  ridges  and  we  had  carried  them  one  by  one,  but  they 
did  not,  cause  why  !  they  had  all  brushed  off  bag  and  baggage 
with  the  camels  and  herds  and  all,  leaving  only  a  small  force  with 
rifles  on  the  other  side  of  the  khor  ;  these  made  rather  good 
practice  at  our  rear  face  of  the  square  (because  they  were  shooting 
at  the  front  face  and  mounted  infantry  600  yards  in  front)  and 
the  bullets  came  pretty  thick.  Lambrook  in  my  company  was 
shot  through  the  arm  and  Sergeant  Butler  in  the  next  company, 
some  Grenadiers,  Scots  and  Australians  were  also  hit.  One 
bullet  struck  between  the  legs  of  the  man  I  was  walking  beside  ; 
Mildmay  (Grenadiers)  was  hit  in  the  chest  by  a  spent  ricochet 
but  not  hurt.  We  found  the  huts,  threshing  floors,  goat  pens, 
etc.,  of  what  must  have  been  a  very  great  number  of  Arabs. 
We  found  no  water  so  we  retired,  burning  the  huts  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  them,  and  got  back  about  12  o’clock.  Biscuits  and  water 
and  started  back  soon  after  1  p.m.,  got  to  zeriba  6  o’clock 
(13  hours  under  arms).  Here  confusion  reigned  supreme.  We 
were  all  wedged  together  among  the  camels  but  managed  to  get 
a  meal  of  soup  and  rice,  which  I  hardly  expected.  I  dined, 
smoked  and  slept  (I  didn’t  sleep  much  as  my  legs  ached)  without 
getting  up  from  the  ground  on  which  I  had  sat  down.  My 
slumber  was  troubled  by  a  thorn  bush  which  I  discovered  under 
my  behind  when  the  dawn  came.  Started  about  8  o’clock  on 
Saturday  morning  and  marched  to  Suakim  and  pitched  two 
tents  per  company  on  our  first  ground  of  all  by  the  west  fort, 
where  we  arrived  about  2  p.m.  I  hoped  for  a  night  in  bed 
but  no  such  luck  !  as  it  was  my  turn  for  picquet  and  I  had  to  go 
round  once  every  two  hours.  To-day,  Easter  Sunday,  left  half 
battalion  paraded  at  6  a.m.  for  bathing.  I  marched  my  company 
down  and  bathed  myself ;  it  was  delicious  and  I  feel  a  little 
cleaner  in  consequence.  We  strike  our  one  day’s  camp  in  an 
hour’s  time  and  start  off  at  dawn  to-morrow  in  the  direction  of 
Handoub  to  make  a  zeriba  half  way.  I  believe  we  are  going  to 
make  a  permanent  camp  at  Handoub  (eleven  miles  off)  to  protect 
the  railway.  I  daresay  you  will  know  all  I  have  written  from  the 
papers  but  no  matter.  Yesterday  we  marched  back  rather  to 
the  right  of  our  usual  track,  so  we  passed  over  the  bush  in  which 
I— 11 
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the  Arabs  were  before  they  charged  us  on  Tuesday  (March  24th). 
I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  graves,  skulls,  hands  and  toes 
sticking  up  everywhere.  We  seem  to  have  killed  a  good  many 
more  that  day  than  we  thought  at  first,  and  our  fight  is  thought 
a  good  deal  of. 

The  whole  country  is  covered  with  gorged  vultures  and  white 
eagles.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  size  of  objects  in  this  climate, 
so  that  they  look  like  countless  cocks  and  hens  in  a  vast  poultry 
yard. 


26 

To  his  Father 


Handoub, 

Sunday,  April  12 th,  1885. 

It  is  certainly  getting  hotter  here,  but  the  most  trying  thing 
is  the  great  variation  of  temperature  between  the  night  and  the 
day,  e.g.  yesterday  the  thermometer  was  122°  Fahr.  in  the  sun, 
about  96°  in  the  tents  ;  the  night  before  the  minimum,  which  is 
reached  about  4  a.m.,  was  50°,  a  difference  of  72  degrees  !  The 
night  before  that  it  went  down  to  47°.  In  consequence  of  this 
there  are  tremendously  heavy  dews.  We  all  sleep  out  with  the 
companies  in  case  of  attack,  and  get  wet  through  the  blanket, 
which  is  drenched  every  night.  It  is  this  cold  which  upsets 
everyone’s  stomach  more  or  less  ;  people  in  England  forget  when 
they  say,  ‘  After  all  it’s  only  96  degrees  in  the  shade,’  that  we 
never  are  in  the  shade  but  always  cutting  bushes  or  escorting 
convoys  for  hour  after  hour  in  the  blazing  sun.  It  is  also  all 
nonsense  about  getting  ‘  used  ’  or  ‘  acclimatised  ’  to  heat. 
Heat  gradually  wears  everyone  down,  and  the  people  who  stand 
it  best  are  those  fresh  from  England.  When  we  march  we  have 
as  a  rule  four  or  five  sunstrokes.  The  Marines  who  have  been 
here  nine  months  or  more  had  thirty  the  other  day  in  three 
hours,  none  of  the  cases  are  severe,  the  men  generally  return  to 
duty  in  three  or  four  days.  We  have  had  all  the  papers  about 
our  fights.  Most  of  the  accounts  are  ridiculous.  Although  the 
business  of  Sunday,  the  22nd,  was  mismanaged  still  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  have  spoken  of  it  as  ‘  nearly  a  disaster  ’  as  it  was  in 
reality  a  complete  defeat  of  the  Arabs,  whose  losses  were  fearful, 
a  native  spy  saying  that  besides  their  dead  their  wounded  were 
‘  like  the  sand  of  the  sea.’  The  accounts  of  the  dead  bodies, 
Camels,  lost  stores,  etc.,  are  not  at  all  exaggerated,  the  whole 
line  from  Suakim  to  MacNeil’s  zeriba  was  strewn  with  stores  and 
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the  air  laden  with  stench.  On  Monday  last  we  marched  five  miles 
in  this  direction  and  made  a  zeriba  called  ‘  No.  1  Station  ’  and 
stayed  there  till  Wednesday  when  we  advanced  and  made  this 
zeriba.  Monday  night  was  the  last  night  we  saw  anything  of  the 
enemy — they  have  entirely  disappeared.  That  night  I  was 
dreaming  comfortably  that  I  was  seeing  everybody  I  knew  and 
talking  about  the  past  war,  when  ‘  bang-fist,  bang-fist  ’  ;  I 
jumped  up  in  time  to  see  the  Arab  flashes  pointed  at  us  from 
quite  close.  They  shot  very  straight  as  they  knocked  over  the 
platform  on  which  was  the  signal  lamp  at  which  they  were  firing. 
They  retired  directly  we  fired  two  volleys  of  one  section  at  them. 
This  is  much  the  best  place  we  have  been  in  up  to  now.  Our 
zeriba  is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  a  little  plain  surrounded  by  rocky 
hills,  the  scenery  not  unlike  Crummock  and  Buttermere — but 
alas  !  the  lakes  are  represented  by  flat  rock  and  sand  with  bush 
growing  on  it.  We  get  brackish  water,  however,  here  by  digging, 
which  enables  us  to  wash  and  does  for  the  animals,  consequently 
the  convoys  are  smaller.  There  are  lots  of  sand  grouse  here. 
Shute,  Gladstone  and  Winn  have  shot  a  good  many  coming  to 
the  wells,  the  latter  also  shot  an  antelope  and  skinned  him  last 
night.  We  think  of  nothing  but  the  Russian  news  out  here 
and  know  nothing  of  our  destiny  from  day  to  day — some  of  the 
married  ones  are  I  think  getting  home-sick  now  there  is  no 
excitement  to  keep  us  going,  as  none  of  us  think  there  will  be  more 
fighting.  One  of  our  Indians  taken  prisoner  at  Hasheen  escaped 
from  the  Arabs  and  arrived  here  yesterday,  he  says  they  are  in 
great  straits  with  no  food,  eating  their  camels  ;  that  there  were 
2000  of  them  only  at  Tamaai,  of  whom  our  shells  killed  300. 
They  are  trying  hard  to  get  the  Amarers  to  come  in  but  I  suppose 
it  is  on  the  cards  that  we  may  have  to  clear  out  of  this  to  fight 
Russia,  in  which  case  it  would  be  very  cruel  to  induce  them  to 
join  us  now.  These  Amarers  have  been  present  at  the  fights 
but  do  nothing ;  if  we  had  been  defeated  no  doubt  they  would 
have  come  on.  We  have  cut  a  drift  100  yards  wide  from  here 
to  Suakim,  ten  miles ;  this  in  itself  completely  damns  all  the 
former  operations  as  it  shows  how  easily  it  could  be  done. 
I  consider  our  losses  on  Sunday  22nd  to  be  more  the  fault  of 
Graham  than  MacNeil.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  drift 
should  have  been  cleared  through  the  thick  parts  at  any  rate  of 
the  bush  to  facilitate  the  convoy,  also  that  a  force  should  have 
been  sent  first  to  make  the  zeriba,  and  the  convoy  sent  six  hours 
after.  With  regard  to  newspaper  criticisms  they  were  quite 
right  to  halt  in  the  thick  bush  as  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  strong  zeriba  quickly.  Many  little  mistakes  go  to  make 
a  big  one,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  cavalry  vedettes  were  too 
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close  in,  for  this  they  are  responsible,  not  the  General.  It  is 
said  that  the  covering  party  of  the  Berkshires  had  been  withdrawn 
contrary  to  orders.  What  no  one  seems  to  see  is  that  you  cannot 
fight  without  heavy  losses  if  a  good  enemy  attacks  you  in  force. 
Even  if  no  mistakes  had  been  made  and  everyone  had  known  ten 
minutes  before  that  the  enemy  were  in  force,  they  must  have  gone 
on  making  the  zeriha  on  which  all  their  lives  and  transport  depended 
and  must  have  trusted  to  getting  to  their  arms  or  unslinging 
them,  forming,  rallying  on  company  squares  and  retiring  as 
much  as  possible  on  the  salients  of  the  zeriba  so  as  not  to  mask 
the  faces.  Now  if  this  had  been  done  so  well  that  none  of  the 
enemy  got  into  the  zeriba  our  losses  must  still  have  been  very 
heavy.  The  great  fault  was  the  presence  of  the  camels  in  front 
of  the  line  of  defence  ;  this  is  known  to  be  wrong,  but  critics  do 
not  know  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  1000  camels.  This  is 
why  I  say  the  fault  was  in  their  being  present  at  all  whilst  the 
zeriba  was  being  made.  It  would  only  have  taken  three  battalions 
three  or  four  days  (two  working,  one  covering)  to  have  cut  a 
drift  to  the  spot.  If  this  had  been  done  one  force  could  have 
made  the  zeriba,  and  a  much  smaller  one  escorted  the  convoy 
along  the  drift  in  safety.  I  think  the  whole  of  the  expedition 
to  Tamaai  was  nonsense  from  first  to  last,  undertaken  merely 
to  give  the  papers  something  to  write  about  until  the  railway 
began, — Graham  trusting  to  the  Arabs  being  fools  enough  to 
attack  his  square  in  the  open  at  Tamaai  as  they  did  last  year. 
We  ought  to  have  begun  from  the  first  doing  what  we  are  doing 
now,  steadily  clearing  a  drift  for  the  railway  by  Handoub  and  on 
to  Tambouk,  and  forming  stations  and  depots  with  a  blockhouse 
every  four  or  five  miles.  There  would  have  been  a  strategic 
objective  in  this,  and  we  should  have  had  our  fight  all  right 
under  favourable  circumstances  as  Osman  was  pledged  to  stop 
the  railway,  and  having  collected  his  army  must  have  attacked 
to  keep  his  half-starved  followers  together.  A  back  way  from 
Tamaai,  behind  the  hills  of  Hasheen,  debouches  at  Handoub  ; 
he  would  no  doubt  have  availed  himself  of  this  and  we  should 
have  fought  on  this  plain  which  we  command  from  the  two 
little  low  Handoub  hills.  Having  however  done  as  he  did,  the 
only  thing  was  to  push  on  at  once  after  Sunday’s  fight.  After  all 
a  general  ought  to  be  able  to  invent  some  expedient  and  need  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  hammering  away  with  his  convoy  in 
square.  The  enemy  were  completely  defeated — all  their  herds, 
camels,  women,  etc.,  were  at  Tamaai.  I  should  have  used  the 
water-carts  and  mules  of  the  whole  force  if  necessary  to  send  to 
them  one  brigade  or  even  two  battalions,  some  artillery  and 
mounted  infantry  straight  off  on  Sunday  night  from  Suakim. 
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It  would  have  looked  risky  but  been  quite  safe,  they  would  have 
arrived  on  the  Monday  evening  (instead  of  Tuesday  week  as 
we  did)  and  caught  the  defeated  army  with  all  its  wounded,  half 
of  them  not  having  had  time  to  water.  All  the  herds  and  women 
were  there  so  they  must  have  fought  and  the  war  would  be  over. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  rumours  about  the  Turks  coming,  I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  good  thing. 


27 

To  his  Mother 


Handub, 

Saturday,  April  18 th,  1885. 

Here  I  am  still  at  Handub,  the  right  half  battalion  having 
marched  to  Otao  this  morning  :  we  go  on  Monday.  (You  see 
I  spell  the  names  of  places  differently  every  time  like  a  newspaper 
correspondent ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  ‘  Handoub  ’  ‘  Hasheen  ’  and 
‘  Tamaai  ’  are  not  places  at  all  but  districts  or  rather  directions 
from  Suakim.) 

I  had  been  a  little  seedy  after  MacNeil’s  zeriba  and  afterwards, 
but  am  now  in  robust  and  rude  health,  as  well  as  in  England. 
It  is  a  great  thing  ‘  coming  again  5  like  this  when  some  of  the 
others  are  getting  rather  knocked  up.  Manley  has  gone  home, 
Sutton  to  Suez  to  recruit,  and  Frederick  to  H.M.S.  ‘  Ganges  ’  for 
a  few  days,  and  Milligan  to  a  redoubt  at  the  base.  Am  enjoying 
myself  very  much  and  at  peace  with  all  the  world  (now  the  enemy 
have  disappeared),  except  the  correspondents.  I  should  like 
to  have  their  blood  for  having  tortured  you  so  about  the  advance. 
There  was  an  extensive  reconnaissance  to-day  and  not  one  of  the 
enemy  could  be  found.  The  countless  number  of  different  animals 
in  a  camp  of  this  sort  make  it  very  amusing  ;  Pamela  would  like 
to  come  here  for  a  day  to  ‘  pal  ’  with  all  the  camels,  horses,  mules, 
donkeys,  goats  and  dogs  that  eat  and  sleep  beside  us  and  afford 
the  best  society  out  here.  One  big  mule,  whom  you  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  has  been  christened  ‘  Tommy  ’  by  me,  is  a  great 
favourite.  Picketed  a  yard  from  the  door  of  the  mess  tent,  he 
gets  lots  of  bread  to  eat.  All  the  mules  but  one  are  quite  tame 
and  like  being  petted  and  talked  to.  We  took  GOO  goats  from 
the  enemy  the  other  day,  some  of  the  men  have  bought  them, 
or  we  have  presented  two  or  three  to  each  company.  They  are 
quite  tiny  ;  the  men  milk  them  all  day  long  (they  give  about  two 
table-spoonfuls).  They  were  led  in  twos  and  threes  by  each 
drummer  when  the  half  battalion  marched  this  morning.  I  feel 
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as  if  I  was  in  a  travelling  circus  when  there’s  not  much  business 
doing.  Bobby  Follett,  Sam  Hall,  Harry  Legge,  Winn,  and  Shute, 
my  ‘  boon  companions,’  have  gone  on  to  Otao,  so  it  is  rather  dull 
here  as  none  but  the  silent  and  the  grumblers  remain.  MacNeil’s 
brigade  have  come  up  close  here.  He  is  very  nice  and  doesn’t 
care  a  rap  for  the  newspapers.  I  saw  old  Wilty  1  who  looks  very 
well,  MacNeil  says  he  is  the  best  A.D.C.  he  has  ever  had.  MacNeil 
thinks  ‘  Brigade’  will  go  home  and  not  summer  here.  I  hope  you 
will  not  mind  but  I  have  volunteered  for  a  ‘  Camel  Corps  ’  they 
are  forming  here,  so  if  chosen,  I  should  probably  stay  out  in  any 
case.  It  will  be  rather  a  wrench  to  see  the  others  go  off,  if  they 
do,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  ought  to  stick  to  my  volunteering 
out  here  all  the  more  as  it  is  rather  hotter  here  than  in  London. 
I  was  rather  tempted  not  to,  on  the  chance  of  Sutton’s  place  in  the 
M.I.  if  he  is  invalided.  This  will  not  be  welcome  news  to  you, 
but  ‘  cheer  up,’  I  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  chance  of  my 
getting  it,  as  we  are  very  short  of  Lieutenants,  whereas  the 
Grenadiers  have  all  theirs  and  only  one  Captain  and  one  Sub. 
are  wanted  from  the  Brigade.  Wilty  says  he  has  often  been 
much  more  frightened  out  with  the  ‘  drag  ’  than  in  the  hand  to 
hand  fighting  on  Sunday  22nd  March.  The  water  here  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  nasty  as  the  barrels  in  which  it  is  being  carried  are  not 
clean.  Thousands  of  gallons  carried  here  eleven  miles  by  camels 
are  useless  except  for  washing,  as  the  enormous  tanks  in  which 
it  has  been  stored  have  been  previously  used  for  oil !  I 

Juden  is  very  well,  he  has  been  an  excellent  servant  to  me,  and 
a  capital  soldier  under  fire.  Next  to  the  animals  the  natives  of 
different  climes  who  are  with  us  give  most  pleasure  out  here. 
I  do  not  care  much  for  the  Greeks,  Maltese  and  Cypriotes  who 
fill  the  offices  of  cooks  and  look  after  the  mules,  but  the  Indian 
followers  and  friendly  Arabs  are  charming,  especially  the  latter. 
I  can  quite  understand  Wilfrid  2  being  so  fond  of  them,  they  are 
always  smiling.  Their  ‘  deportment  ’  is  more  dignified  and 
fascinating  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  all  the  beautiful  ladies  in  England  cannot  carry  their  heads 
and  shoulders  like  these  boys  and  young  men  do.  They  ask  for 
‘  Baksheesh  ’  as  you  might  ask  for  a  match,  it  seems  like  an 
act  of  courtesy  :  one  of  them  actually  pressed  half  a  crown  on 
Sebright  the  other  day  who  had  been  talking  to  them  through 
an  interpreter,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  take  it  back. 
Harry  Legge  was  looking  at  another,  who  smiling  patted  the 
ground  beside  him,  and  lisped  ‘  Sit  down,  sit  down  ’  quite  natur- 

1  Lord  Wiltshire,  afterwards  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  killed  at  battle  of 
Magersfontein,  1899. 

*  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt. 
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ally  and  gracefully,  like  a  nice  child  at  a  tea-party.  They  look 
more  aristocratic  and  well-bred  than  a  ‘  Marquis  ’  of  the  ‘  Ancien 
regime,’  even  when  eating  strips  of  raw  camel. 


28 

To  his  Mother 


6.30  p.m.,  Suakim, 

May  3rd,  Sunday,  1885. 

I  have  been  moving  about  so  much  lately  and  yet  doing 
nothing  in  particular,  that  this  letter  will  be  only  a  string  of 
dates.  I  joined  the  Camel  Corps,  Thursday  April  23rd  and 
marched  from  Otao  to  Handoub  and  trained  on  to  Suakim, 
drilled  there  three  days  and  on  Monday  April  27 th  rode  back  to 
Otao,  a  grilling  day.  One  officer,  two  men  fell  out  and  one  camel 
died  of  heat  apoplexy  (I  thought  this  a  great  triumph  for  us  poor 
men).  Wednesday  29 th  rode  fifteen  miles  and  back  in  direction 
of  Eslihl.  On  Thursday  got  sudden  orders  to  return  to  Suakim, 
so,  Friday,  May  1st,  off  we  rode  again  to  Suakim  where  I  am  now, 
but  not  for  long  as  after  being  inspected  by  Lord  Wolseley  to¬ 
morrow  at  6  a.m.  (he  arrived  yesterday)  we  expect  to  make  a 
night  march  somewhere,  as  we  have  been  ordered  confidentially  to 
be  ready.  So  perhaps  they  are  going  to  have  a  try  at  Tamanieb. 
The  plague  of  flies  here  at  Suakim  is  something  beyond  belief, 
they  are  just  beginning  to  go  to  roost,  thank  Goodness,  and  the 
walls  in  the  small  tent  in  which  Menzies  and  I  sleep  are  black 
with  them.  In  the  day  they  fight  with  you  for  every  morsel  of 
food,  and  there  are  never  less  than  ten  in  your  glass.  We  lunch 
armed  with  fly  whisks,  and  the  traps  we  set  of  beer  and  sugar 
become  tumblers  of  solid  black  in  about  an  hour.  At  night, 
fortunately,  they  sleep,  but,  as  they  cover  everything,  whenever 
you  touch  your  coat  or  blanket  a  great  ‘  buzzing  ’  arises  in  the 
dark. 

On  Wednesday  we  had  a  very  long  day  :  Reveille  3  a.m., 
breakfast  4,  mounted  by  moonlight  at  4.30  and  marched  off 
towards  Tambuk  soon  after  five.  Reached  Tambuk  7  o’clock, 
three  miles  beyond  Tambuk  the  road,  i.e.  the  bed  of  the  torrent 
full  of  boulders  which  serves  as  such,  lies  in  a  pass  from 
300  to  500  yards  wide  with  high  rocky  hills  on  each  side,  about 
seven  miles  long.  At  the  end  of  this  pass,  which  we  reached  at 
11.30  a.m.,  we  hoped  to  find  water,  but  after  boring  away  for 
two  hours  and  leaving  the  bottom  joint  of  the  pump  fixed  in  the 
solid  rock,  at  a  depth  of  15  ft.,  we  gave  it  up  and  started  home 
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at  2  p.m.  reached  Otao  7  p.m.  (14  hours) ;  this  was  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  got  on  my  mount  by  one  moon  and  off  it  by 
the  next. 

Tuesday,  May  5th,  6  p.m. 

I  must  finish  this  off  in  a  hurry,  as  although  the  expedition  to 
Tamanieb  was  given  up,  we  got  confidential  orders  at  2  p.m. 
to-day  to  start  on  a  small  one  to-night.  The  force  to  consist  of 
Camel  Corps,  Mounted  Infantry  and  9th  Bengal  Lancers,  the  whole 
commanded  by  Colonel  Palmer.  We  shall  march  off  about  12  to¬ 
night  when  the  moon  gets  up,  but  we  take  a  long  time  saddling 
the  camels,  etc.,  so  we  parade  at  10.30  ;  consequently  I  have  just 
finished  dressing  for  to-morrow.  I  tried  to  sleep  in  the  afternoon 
but  was  completely  routed  by  the  flies,  although  I  tied  my  head 
up  in  a  handkerchief  and  rolled  a  shirt  round  my  hands  and  arms. 
I  shall  sleep  on  the  top  of  my  camel  if  I  can,  as  far  as  Hasheen. 
We  are  going  to  ‘  Deberet  ’  supposed  to  be  about  13  miles  beyond 
‘  Hasheen  ’  in  the  hills.  A  Sheik  has  come  there  with  six  hundred 
fanatics  and  has  been  firing  on  Otao  and  Tambuk  (which  are  the 
other  side  of  the  hills).  The  Sikhs  started  by  train  this  afternoon 
for  Otao  to  cut  him  off  on  the  other  side.  This  plan  has  really 
been  arranged  with  great  secrecy,  (we  only  gave  out  the  orders 
at  5  o’clock)  but  I’m  afraid  it’s  odds  on  the  Arabs.  We  have  never 
caught  them  asleep  yet,  they  have  perfect  information  of  every¬ 
thing  we  do.  They  fire  from  a  hill  one  night,  we  carefully  lay 
the  guns  on  it,  but  they  never  come  there  again.  They  damage 
the  railway,  we  send  a  train  with  thirty  men  in  it  to  patrol  the 
line,  but  we  don’t  catch  them.  From  Tambuk  they  even  sent 
out  a  party  of  picked  men  under  Arthur  Paget  to  wait  for  them 
1200  yards  from  the  camp,  but  they  didn’t  come  that  night. 
Thank  Papa  and  Mary  very  much  for  their  letters.  I  shall  not 
have  time  to  write  to  them.  I  like  the  Camel  Corps  very  much  ; 
the  men  drilled  capitally  this  morning.  Tell  that  rascal  Guy  to 
write  to  me  about  the  fun  in  Dublin,  Punchestown,  Free-lance, 
etc.  All  the  little  Arab  boys  here  now  sing,  ‘  Wait  till  the 
clouds  roll  by  ’ — but,  as  all  their  thoughts  turn  on  ‘  Baksheesh,’ 
instead  of  going  on  ‘  Jenny  ’  they  make  the  refrain  ‘  Guinea, 
Guinea  ’  and  think  it  is  a  pathetic  way  of  asking  for  money. 
I  rode  into  Suakim  after  parade  this  morning  and  made  them 
dive  for  piastres  in  the  harbour,  about  twenty  little  black  boys 
all  diving  together.  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  war  in  Russia 
after  all  now.  The  Camel  Corps  has  made  me  very  keen  about 
this  business  but  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  chance  of  ‘  making  a 
job  of  it  ’  unless  we  protect  the  country.  I  have  never  been  so 
well  and  in  such  spirits  before,  I  wake  every  morning  fit  to  buck 
out  of  my  skin. 
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29 

To  his  Father 


Saturday,  May  9th,  1885, 
Suakim. 

Sunday,  May  10th. 

You  will  see  by  the  two  dates  at  the  head  of  this  letter  that 
I  am  beginning  to  be  lazy  about  writing.  I  wrote  last  Tuesday 
to  Mamma  just  before  starting  on  our  ‘  Dowar  5  to  Takdul.  On 
that  night  we  fell  in  at  10.30  p.m.  We  had  paraded  at  4.30  a.m. 
on  Tuesday  morning  and  drilled  for  two  hours  and  I  had  ridden 
into  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the  day  before  we  knew  anything 
of  the  expedition,  so  I  lay  down  at  a  quarter  past  nine  in  the 
evening  and  forced  myself  to  sleep  till  10  o’clock.  The  night 
was  pitch  dark,  as  the  moon  did  not  rise  till  10.30  and  the  sky 
was  clouded  over,  consequently  the  difficulties  of  saddling  the 
camels  and  forming  up  outside  were  very  great.  We  arrived  at 
the  West  Fort,  where  the  9th  Bengal  Lancers  and  Mounted 
Infantry  were  already  drawn  up  at  12  o’clock,  midnight,  but 
owing  to  a  delay  in  loading  some  water  tanks  we  did  not 
march  till  12.45.  We  marched  in  the  direction  of  Hasheen  in 
column  of  troops  in  the  above  order.  The  Arab  ponies  whinnied 
and  champed  their  bits,  but  the  camels  made  absolutely  no  noise 
as  we  went  swaying  on  like  lines  of  great  grey  ghosts.  We  passed 
over  the  battlefield  of  Hasheen  about  3  a.m.,  the  moon  was  well 
up  by  then  and  I  recognised  all  the  ground  and  the  remains  of 
a  white  camel  shot  by  the  Scots  Guards.  Dehilbat  Hill,  the  high 
one  taken  by  the  Marines  and  Berkshire,  was  on  our  left  and  we 
seemed  to  be  always  passing  it  and  never  getting  on.  As  I  was 
leading  No.  1  troop  I  had  to  keep  awake  and  follow  the  centre 
of  the  rear  troop  of  the  Mounted  Infantry,  but  about  4  o’clock 
I  felt  as  if  I  should  never  fully  awake  again,  and  swinging  on  the 
camel  half  asleep  made  me  rather  sick.  At  last  the  dawn  began 
with  red  streaks  straight  behind  us.  It  became  quite  light  in 
twenty  minutes  showing  us  a  valley  one  and  a  half  miles  broad 
with  rocky  hills  on  each  side,  Dehilbat  standing  out  about  seven 
miles  to  our  rear.  The  9th  and  Mounted  Infantry  then  trotted 
off  to  the  right,  down  a  narrow  valley  at  right  angles  to  the  one 
along  which  we  had  marched.  We  soon  heard  a  shot  or  two  from 
the  enemy  on  the  left  of  this  valley,  we  then  trotted  after  them 
over  very  rough  ground,  going  in  and  out  of  three  ‘  nullahs  ’ 
without  a  fall,  for  one  and  a  half  miles,  where  we  halted  by  the 
horses  of  the  Mounted  Infantry  who  were  in  skirmishing  line 
on  the  first  hill  to  the  left.  We  formed  close  column  at  once, 
Jeft  the  Marines  and  Australians  with  the  camels  (C.C.  composed 
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of  five  squadrons,  No.  1  Guards,  No.  2  Marines,  No.  8  Shrop- 
shires,  No.  4  Australians,  No.  5  Sikhs)  and  advanced  down  a  gorge 
to  the  left,  parallel  to  original  valley,  Guards  extended,  Shrop- 
shires  in  support,  Sikhs  behind.  I  took  the  right  half  company 
up  a  hill  to  the  right,  Menzies  the  left  along  the  bottom.  The 
enemy  were  retiring  over  a  high  crest  nine  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  me  and  driving  their  flocks  up  the  bottom  ;  I  fired  some 
volleys  at  these  and  at  some  close  by  on  the  right,  then  doubled 
my  half  company  and  some  Shropshires  who  had  joined  me  for 
five  hundred  yards  as  hard  as  I  could  over  three  crests  ;  I  got 
close  shots  by  this  and  saw  three  roll  over.  I  then  doubled 
round  the  base  of  the  high  hill  and  after  joining  Menzies  ran  up 
a  hill  on  the  other  side.  Meanwhile  the  Sikhs  (whole  battalion) 
and  Friendlies  had  arrived  on  the  right  from  Otao.  When  the 
Arabs  saw  this  they  left  their  flocks  in  the  valley  and  legged  it, 
pursued  by  our  Sikhs  and  the  cavalry.  Menzies  and  I  had  however 
cut  some  off  who  shot  at  us  from  behind  rocks  so  we  sent  a  section 
round  to  climb  the  only  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  scene  now 
became  very  funny  as  we  stopped  our  men  firing  and  got  a 
Friendly  to  call  on  the  enemy  to  surrender,  our  men  shouting 
out  ‘  Come  down  I  Finish,  finish  Johnny  !  ’  and  one  Irishman 
in  a  brogue  roaring  ‘  Put  down  your  rifles.’  We  shot  near  them 
to  frighten  them  and  eventually  captured  seven  prisoners.  I  have 
the  sword  of  one,  one  of  the  old  swords  which  I  have  wanted  a 
long  time,  it  is  three  foot  long,  made  of  steel  with  a  little  knight 
in  armour  engraved  near  the  hilt,  they  call  them  ‘  Crusader  ’ 
swords.  I  know  nothing  about  them  but  at  any  rate  they  are 
very  old,  possibly  ‘  Abyssinian,’  as  the  Abyssinians  were  early 
Christians.  The  Lancers  went  about  three  miles  down  the  valley 
and  drove  back  all  the  flocks.  The  surprise  was  a  complete  one, 
we  found  all  the  fires  laid  and  the  meat  hanging  up  in  strips  ready 
for  breakfast.  Austen  in  the  Camel  Corps,  whom  I  left  on  the 
first  hill,  was  wounded  ;  he  went  up  to  an  Arab  on  the  ground 
on  the  right, — wounded  I  believe  by  my  men — when  about  ten 
yards  off  the  Arab  jumped  up  and  went  for  him.  He  fired  his 
revolver  hitting  him  in  the  left  shoulder,  then  in  the  right  side, 
but  still  the  Arab  lifted  his  spear  as  he  fired  his  third  shot  which 
blew  the  Arab’s  brains  out.  He  was  knocked  over  by  the  spear 
sticking  into  his  right  arm,  cutting  the  artery,  however  a  doctor 
was  near  and  he  is  all  right  now.  He  has  got  their  standard,  which 
is  just  like  the  others  we  have  seen  and  taken,  white  with  red 
border  and  red  letters,  ‘  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet,  Mahmud  Achmet  is  the  prophet  of  Mahomet.’ 
We  also  got  a  letter  from  Osman  Digna  signed  to  the  chief, 
giving  him  a  pass  to  Jokar  for  four  camels  to  draw  supplies. 
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To  his  Mother 


Ramleh  Camp, 

Alexandria,  June  14 th,  1885. 

We  bathe  every  morning  before  breakfast,  it  is  very  like  the 
Hy&res  bathing — lots  of  sea-weed,  shallow  water  and  rocks  ;  I 
cut  my  knee  on  one  this  morning.  Some  of  the  gardens  round 
here  are  lovely,  I  never  knew  what  Oleanders  meant  (like  little 
what’s  his  name  and  the  oysters),  having  only  seen  them  in  pots, 
till  I  came  out  here  where  they  are  twenty  feet  high,  one  mass  of 
flowers,  most  of  them  pink,  but  some  carnation  or  white.  There 
are  also  lots  of  magnolias  and  bamboos  which  spread  over  your 
head.  We  get  fresh  bananas  to  eat  that  would  make  Pamela’s 
mouth  water.  I  have  bought  a  box  of  real  ‘  Turkish  Delight  ’ 
for  the  children,  but  when  I  shall  be  able  to  give  it  to  them  is 
‘  more  than  I  can  say.’  I  regret  most  missing  Guy  as  I  suppose 
he  will  not  get  leave  again  and  possibly  we  shall  not  be  back 
in  time  to  go  to  Ireland.  I  should  like  to  spirit  myself  to  the 
‘  Hut  ’  to-morrow.  I  am  very  well. 
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To  his  Mother 

Ramleh  Camp, 

Alexandria,  Friday,  June  19 th,  1885. 

I  wrish  you  hadn’t  thought  I  was  ill  on  the  ‘  Deccan,’  I  only 
told  you  I  had  a  headache.  I  hope  no  one  else  said  I  was  ill. — 
At  any  rate  I  am  very  well  now  and  go  to  Cairo  this  evening 
with  Bobby  Follett  and  Lady  Julia,  (who  arrived  from  England 
yesterday),  John  Gladstone  and  Shute.  We  are  going  in  a 
‘  Dahabieh  ’  (why  not  call  it  a  boat?)  to  Sakkara  to  see  the  tombs. 
I  have  been — very  considerately — ordered  by  my  General  not 
to  climb  the  great  pyramid.  Part  of  our  palace  fell  in  the  night 
before  last  in  the  wind,  burying  a  lot  of  the  Grenadiers’  luggage. 
The  day  before  yesterday  the  wind  blew  off  the  shore  and  we 
had  102°  in  the  tents,  quite  like  old  times.  Of  course  it  really 
was  not  as  hot  as  Suakim  by  12°  or  14°  but  these  little  tents 
give  no  protection  to  signify  ;  but  it  is  very  muggy  as  the  wind 
comes  off  the  salt  marshes.  However  we  have  got  a  good  sea 
breeze  again  now  and  are  all  very  fit.  I  liked  your  letter  about 
the  bazaar.  Thank  Guy  for  his  letter,  I  will  write  to  him  when 
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I  get  back  from  Cairo.  Rumour  here  (utterly  untrustworthy) 
now  points  towards  going  home  soon,  but  none  of  us  know 
anything.  I  suppose  everybody  in  England  will  be  busy  with  the 
new  Cabinet  and  forget  us  for  some  weeks.  Sergeant  Slade  of 
the  Coldstream  has  been  here  invalided,  from  the  Camel  Corps, 
he  is  a  very  fine  fellow  and  likely  to  get  the  V.C.  for  Abu  Klea  : 
his  account  is  very  interesting.  I  shall  have  lots  of  opinions  to 
give  when  I  get  home,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  disenchant¬ 
ment,  when  you  get  behind  the  scenes.  If  you  call  MacNeil’s 
engagement  a  ‘  disaster  ’  why  not  Abu  Klea  ?  in  both  the  enemy 
were  repulsed  with  fearful  loss  :  in  both  they  forced  some  part 
of  our  formation.  At  Abu  Klea  the  heavy  cavalry,  some  of  whom 
as  far  as  I  can  gather,  were  actually  skirmishing  !  !,  retired  slowly 
on  the  face  of  the  square  completely  masking  its  fire  till  the 
Arabs  were  quite  close.  Burnaby  was  outside  and  Sergeant 
Slade  who  had  been  with  the  skirmishers  close  to  him.  The 
heavy  cavalry  (all  on  foot  you  know)  bulged  inwards  when  the 
charge  came.  Burnaby  called  them  every  name  under  the  sun 
and  remained  out,  Slade  says,  fencing  as  if  in  a  gymnasium 
until,  he  declares,  he  was  shot  by  our  men  either  to  the  right  or 
left  rear  !  Slade  then  lay  on  his  stomach  and  crawled  back  into 
the  square.  The  battle  of  ‘  Kirbekan  ’  has  dwindled  sadly  in 
importance,  and  most  of  the  romance  of  it  disappears  when  we 
find  that  General  Earle  was  shot  looking  into  a  hut  and  Colonel 
Eyre  by  his  own  men  behind  him. 

Poor  Barnett  was  buried  here  three  days  ago,  his  brother 
arrived  yesterday.  The  4  Khedival  Hotel  ’  here  is  crowded  with 
invalided  officers  from  the  Nile.  They  were  actually  going  to  send 
off  the  invalids  three  in  a  cabin,  this  would  have  finished  the 
fever  cases  very  quickly  ;  however  they  have  been  ordered  only 
to  put  two. 
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To  his  Mother 


Ramleh  Camp, 
Alexandria,  June  28th,  1885. 

The  fate  we  have  all  been  dreading  has  fallen  on  us  at  last : 
Cyprus  4  to  embark  immediately.’ — You  hinted,  somewhat,  at 
wanting  to  come  out  in  your  last  letter,  mind  you  don’t  under 
any  circumstances ;  orders  may  be,  generally  are,  changed  and  I 
might  have  to  pass  you  on  my  way  back  to  England.  Also  if  we 
go  to  Cyprus  and  stay  there  we  shall  get  leave  and  I  shall  come 
to  you.  I  should  be  wretched  if  I  had  not  the  certainty  of  your 
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all  being  at  home,  so  that  if  chance  came  I  could  dash  off  and 
see  you. 

I  believe  Lord  Hartington  has  been  bullied  into  recalling  us 
and  that  we  were  to  have  gone  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  but 
for  our  own  friends  to  have  done  this  !  *  Et  tu,  Brute  !  ’  It  is 

all  very  fine  ‘  menacing  Russia  ’  but  I’m  afraid  we  are  getting 
tired  of  that  even.  I  had  a  lot  to  say  about  Cairo  but  this  has 
put  it  out  of  my  head. 

Tuesday,  June  30 th. 

Two  days  settling  down  has  put  it  into  my  head  again,  and 
we  are  all  really  jollier  now  we  are  ‘  put  out  of  our  pain,’  and 
have  got  something  to  do  again.  Waiting  six  weeks  for  orders 
is  wearying  work.  I  went  to  Cairo  on  Friday  week.  Saturday 
we  went  to  the  Bazaar  in  the  morning,  it  was  all  I  could  do  not 
to  buy  everything ;  first  John  Gladstone  and  I  went  to  the 
carpet  man  in  a  stone  court,  boarded  over  high  up  to  keep  out 
the  sun,  with  moth-eaten  cornices  of  carved  woodwork  running 
round,  through  a  dark  curved  archway  off  the  bazaar  ;  I  bought 
a  Persian  rug.  In  the  bazaar, — about  two  and  a  half  yards 
wide  with  the  sunlight  filtering  through  the  boards  laid  across 
from  one  house  to  the  other  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  your 
head — I  bought  a  Persian  brass  tray.  Considering  that  all  the 
shops  are  like  toys  with  the  man  sitting  crossed  legged  in  them 
and  all  the  wares  looking  twenty  per  cent,  better  than  they  are, 
it’s  a  wonder  I  did  not  buy  more.  I  got  some  embroidery  too.  I 
shall  try  and  arrange  to  send  some  of  these  things  back.  In  the 
afternoon  we  went  to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  finest 
Arab  building  in  the  world,  built  1350  a.d.  I  am  afraid  it  would 
furnish  a  good  argument  against  the  ‘  Ancient  Monument  ’ 
people.  As  it  was  built  so  it  has  been  left,  untouched,  the  carved 
woodwork  is  rotten  through  and  hangs  in  shreds,  with  a  falling 
beam  sticking  through  it  in  places,  the  pavement  all  loose  so 
that  the  outer  court  appears  to  be  carelessly  strewn  with  pieces 
of  alabaster,  marble  and  porphyry.  It  is  ‘  Ramadan  ’  now  so  the 
fasting  Arabs  were  washing  themselves  in  the  fountain  and 
lying  about  on  the  floor.  Next  we  saw  the  mosque  of  Mohamed 
Ali,  which  I  did  not  care  for, — a  pity  so  much  alabaster  should 
have  been  wasted  ;  but  the  view  from  the  citadel  is  wonderful, 
the  town  nothing  but  mosques  and  acacia  trees,  and  the  green 
line  of  the  Nile  with  the  three  cornered  sails  moving  slowly  up 
and  down  it,  and  the  Pyramids  like  ghosts  in  the  distance.  At 
7.30  we  went  on  board  our  Dahabieh.  There  was  a  faint  north 
wind  that  just  pushed  us  along  against  the  stream,  the  sun  set  on 
our  right  behind  a  grove  of  palms  and  avenue  of  acacias,  behind  us 
Cairo  and  the  bridge  over  the  Nile.  A  palace  on  the  left  bank 
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lighted  up  by  the  reflected  sunlight  as  if  by  Bengal  fire  and  in 
front  the  high  sail  pointing  straight  up  into  the  sky  with  the 
moon  balanced  on  its  very  tip.  The  wind  dropped  at  midnight 
and  we  tied  up  to  the  bank,  every  now  and  again  the  stillness 
was  broken  by  the  shouts  of  Arabs,  who  nearly  run  into  you 
floating  down  without  steering.  We  bathed  early  Saturday 
morning  but  could  not  get  on  till  3  o’clock  as  there  was  no  wind  ; 
when  it  came  it  was  the  ‘  Khamsin  ’  from  the  desert  and  we  had 
109°  under  the  awning.  We  got  to  Bedhersteen  in  the  evening 
and  walked  between  the  palmy  groves  and  fields  of  durra  (corn¬ 
like  reeds  seven  feet  high)  with  the  ‘  Shadoofs  ’  being  worked 
everywhere  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 
We  got  up  at  four  o’clock  next  morning  and  started  on  donkeys 
at  5  o’clock  as  the  sun  was  rising  behind  us  and  reached  the 
desert  at  6.30,  the  desert  which  stretches  for  three  thousand  miles. 
The  ‘  Step  ’  pyramid  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  building  in  the 
world,  some  make  it  4000,  some  6000  before  Christ.  When  we 
got  to  Mariette’s  house,  built  of  mud,  the  only  object  beside  the 
pyramid  in  sight  except  the  tumbled  heaps  of  sand,  the  Sheik 
with  the  keys  did  not  turn  up  so  we  lay  down  and  slept  for  an 
hour  on  the  stone  floor.  We  then  went  to  the  ‘  Serajem  ’ — the 
tombs  of  the  Apis  bulls  :  there  is  nothing  above  ground  but  a 
stone  door  in  the  scooped  out  side  of  a  heap  of  sand,  you  light 
candles  and  walk  through  the  galleries,  the  first  one  blocked  by 
one  of  the  enormous  sarcophagi,  20  feet  by  8  high,  which  has 
been  left,  I  suppose,  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  they  meant 
to  bury  a  bull ;  the  rest  arc  standing  in  alternate  chambers  on 
either  side.  They  had  all  been  opened  but  one  when  Mariette 
found  them.  He  blasted  this  one  open  and  found  the  bull 
covered  with  gold  ornaments  and  ‘  the  footmarks  in  the  sand  ’ 
of  the  workmen  who  left  the  chamber  4000  years  before.  Next 
we  went  to  the  tomb  of  Li. 
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To  his  Father 


Ramleh  Camp, 
Alexandria,  June  30th,  1885. 

We  are  off  to  Cyprus  as  soon  as  we  can  manage  it.  I  am  afraid 
that,  as  usual,  we  shall  all  start  together  to-morrow  or  next 
day  and  when  we  arrive  at  Liinasol  find  there  is  not  anything 
like  enough  transport  for  a  Brigade.  We  are  to  encamp  four 
thousand  feet  up  mount  Troodos,  twenty  miles  inland  as  the 
crow  flics  but  thirty-eight  to  march  as  the  country  is  mountainous. 
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We  shall  depend  on  local  transport,  which  I  should  think  would 
be  about  equal  to  carrying  the  baggage  of  a  half  battalion  at  a 
time.  It  is  three  days’  march  and  we  shall  have  to  clear  the 
ground  of  the  fir  trees,  so  I  foresee  a  busy  three  weeks.  We  have 
requisitioned  for  9000  to  10,000  blankets  (5  per  man)  as  it  is 
very  cold  there,  however  we  are  sure  to  start  without  them.  I 
liked  going  to  Cairo  more  than  anything  and  much  more  than 
I  expected  ;  up  till  now  I  have  been  travelling  about  and  seen 
a  ‘  little  war  ’  and  other  things  and  everything  has  been  just 
what  I  expected,  in  fact  nearly  everything  in  the  world  has  been 
described  so  often  and  so  well  that  travelling  is  superfluous  and 
writing  descriptions  ridiculous  when  you  ought  to  be  able,  instead, 
to  quote  chapter  and  verse  from  some  book  where  the  description 
has  been  done  once  for  all ;  but  Cairo  and  the  Nile  is  more  than 
anybody  can  expect.  Of  course  the  size  and  age  of  the  old 
Egyptian  pyramids  and  temples  is  stupendous  but  the  ‘  human 
interest  ’  of  these  is  the  least  in  the  country  and  I  have  always 
said  that  ‘  human  interest  ’  is  what  I  care  for  (would  prefer  the 
‘  Tiber  ’  to  ‘  Niagara  ’  and  like  the  Alps  most  because  the  Cymri 
slid  down  them  on  their  shields).  The  Pyramids  make  me  pity 
the  people  who  built  them  ;  but  when  I  am  on  the  Nile,  in 
Egypt,  it  seems  more  wonderful  to  think  that  since  the  *  Shepherd 
Kings  ’  the  country  has  been  conquered  by  every  country  the 
world  knows  of,  ‘  Assyrian,’  ‘  Persian,’  ‘  Greek,’  ‘  Roman,’ 
‘  Arab,’  ‘  Turk,’  ‘  French,’  ‘  English.’  You  can  float  down  slowly 
against  the  wind,  with  a  moon  over  the  top  of  the  high  lateen 
sail,  and  think  if  you  please  of  the  old  Pharaohs  and  ‘  fair 
Rhodope  ’  who  sat  on  the  third  Pyramid  and  bewitched  travellers ; 
if  you  are  in  a  conquering  mood  you  can  ‘  do  it  in  Cambyses’  vein  ’ 
or  Khalif  Omar’s  or  Alexander’s  or  Pompey’s  or  Caesar’s  or 
Napoleon’s,  who  said  that  he  fought  the  Mamelukes  with  forty 
centuries  looking  down  on  him.  ...  I  think  most — as  I  care 
more  for  very  human  things — of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra ;  .  .  . 
and  Saint  Louis  being  taken  a  prisoner  with  all  his  army  after 
starting  from  that  dark  church  at  Hy&res  .  .  .  and  Hypatia. 
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To  his  Mother 

Troodos, 

Cyprus,  July  10th,  1885. 

Here  we  are  on  the  top  of  our  perch.  I  enjoyed  the  march 
up  immensely,  the  country  is  lovely,  quite  worthy  of  ‘  Venus  ’ 
the  goddess  of  Cyprus.  We  disembarked  on  Sunday  by  double 
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companies,  No.  5  and  6  at  3  p.m.  We  reached  the  quay  in  sailing 
boats  at  3.20  and  began  marching,  through  Limasol,  first  over 
some  flat  ground  dotted  like  a  park  with  olives  and  locust 
bean  trees,  then  rather  to  the  right  up  a  valley,  the  most  beautiful 
I  have  ever  seen,  along  a  path  on  the  right  slope  with  a  mountain 
stream  on  the  left  full  of  boulders  with  oleander  bushes  growing 
wild  on  the  banks  and  little  spits  of  mud  ;  the  hills  on  the  left 
were  topped  with  limestone,  in  blocks  like  the  top  of  the  Clinks 
at  Isel.  The  whole  place  overgrown  with  thyme  and  myrtle  and 
all  the  plants  we  saw  at  Hyeres  ;  further  on  we  turned  up  a 
smaller  stream  to  the  right,  banked  over  with  myrtle  in  flower  in 
masses  fifteen  yards  across — that  reminded  me  of  our  last  day 
at  Ivnoyle.  Olives  and  locust  beans  scattered  here  and  there 
and  little  vineyards  perched  about  in  the  valleys.  The  sun  set 
among  the  hills  and  we  stumbled  on  in  the  dark,  the  men  in 
tremendous  spirits,  say  from  5  o’clock  to  8.30  when  we  arrived 
at  Zigo.  This  was  a  lovely  place.  The  next  morning  I  went  down 
and  bathed  in  the  river,  another  one  rather  larger  :  the  country 
like  the  cricket  field  at  Isel,  a  high  bank  on  one  side,  three  times 
as  high  as  there,  then  a  rushing  river  and  flat  fields  on  the  near 
side  with  a  few  olives  instead  of  hawthorns,  on  all  the  banks 
oleanders  and  cut-leaved  planes  and  lignum  vitae  growing  wild 
and  rugged  ;  some  Australian  pines  half  way  up  the  bank.  We 
bathed  in  a  gravelly  hole  under  a  rapid,  holding  on  by  a  root  of 
a  tree.  We  stayed  there  that  day,  bathed  again  and  started  in 
the  dark  at  2  o’clock  on  Thursday,  lovely  sunrise.  We  crossed  a 
deep  valley  between  limestone  hills  very  steep  and  halted  at 
8  o’clock  at  Peripsedia  and  stayed  there  Wednesday.  Thursday 
we  started  at  2.45  up  a  mountain-pass.  Going  up  hill  is  like 
magic ;  you  walk  out  of  one  country  into  another  in  an  hour. 
We  had  to  march  in  single  file  with  a  ravine  and  stream  like 
Dashhead  on  the  left,  on  the  right  red  ironstone  rocks  and  a  w  hite 
limestone  cliff  opposite  ;  the  olives  became  stunted  and  the 
oleanders,  but  they  held  out  to  the  last,  appearing  here  and  there 
in  sheltered  holes  ;  wre  halted  at  Platus  for  coffee  at  the  foot  of 
the  steep  hill  with  nothing  but  firs  above  us.  Then  we  began 
climbing,  it  got  cooler  and  cooler  as  we  climbed  till  we  got  here, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  big  firs  and  bracken.  The  ground  is 
all  rather  red  from  iron  except  in  one  place  w'here  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  volcanic  peak  all  tumbled  about  and  full  of  copper 
crystals.  I  am  going  out  for  a  walk  now. 
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To  his  Sister,  Mary 


22 nd  August  1885, 
Mount  Troodos,  Cyprus. 

I  just  got  your  delightful  letter  ten  minutes  ago.  I  have  read 
it  two  and  a  half  times  ;  I  should  not  venture  to  answer  on  such 
slight  study,  but  I  have  not  a  moment  more  to  spare  and  am 
scribbling  against  time,  so  I  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  the 
numerous  subjects  you  touched  on.  At  last !  !  we  are  going 
home.  I  had  no  hope  of  this  and  had  got  into  such  a  plodding 
wTay  of  going  on,  bored  to  death,  that  I  could  not  imagine  what 
getting  orders  for  home  would  be  like ;  then  all  at  once  they 
came  and  I  am  dazed  like  the  ‘  Prisoner  of  the  Bastille  ’  and  no 
doubt  when  I  get  to  London  I  shall  cry  out,  ‘  Take  me  away 
from  this  noisy  vicious  town  and  send  me  back  to  my  peaceful 
Isle.’  I  am  hard  at  it,  began  at  6.30  this  morning  striking  tents, 
carrying  them  about,  mixing  them  up  and  unmixing  them, 
giving  orders  and  countermanding  them,  burning  the  bed 
straw,  and  generally  riding  the  whirlwind  and  directing  the 
storm,  turning  our  peaceful  glen  into  Pandemonium.  I  enjoy 
a  regular  professional  hunt  more  than  anything  and  am  quite 
happy.  I  like  doing  adjutant  during  the  march  and  embarkation 
as  it  fills  up  one’s  time  completely. 

36 

To  his  Mother 

22 nd  August  1885, 
Cyprus. 

No  time  to  write,  we  sail  in  ‘  Orontes  ’  Wednesday,  26th  August, 
arrive  about  7th  to  10th  of  September. 
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To  his  Father 

Island  Bridge  Barracks,1 
Dublin,  26/11/85. 

The  Elections  are  capital !  Your  telegram  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm.  Old  Saxe-Weimar 2  was  dining  and  immensely 
amused  at  the  vengeance  of  a  Subaltern  of  the  Guards  against 

1  On  a  visit  to  his  brother,  who  was  in  the  i6th  Lancers,  quartered  in  Dublin. 

1  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  commanding  the  troops  in  Ireland. 

1—12 
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an  Ex- War  Minister.  I  daresay  Guy  has  told  you  that  on 
Tuesday  he  rode  in  one  of  the  best  runs  ever  known  in  Meath, 
8i  miles  straight  on  the  map  from  near  Dunboyne  to  Ratoath, 
and  then  2|  to  the  right  and  back  to  ground  near  Ratoath. 
Guy  pulled  up  ‘  Stop  and  fetch  it  ’  at  the  end  of  the  straight  bit. 
The  next  morning  we  enquired  after  his  health  :  ‘  How  is  the 
horse  ?  ’  *  He’s  sore  all  round.’ 

Yesterday  I  tried  a  horse  of  Manly’s  with  the  Ward.  We  ran 
for  about  50  minutes  over  the  Meath  country.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  a  puller.  Everybody  said  at  the  meet,  ‘  Oh  !  you’re  on 
that  horse,  are  you  ?  You’ll  find  him  hard  to  hold,’  etc.,  which 
is  not  encouraging.  He  does  pull  and  rush  a  good  deal,  but  I 
just  managed  to  hold  him  all  the  time  and  only  got  down  once. 
He  certainly  can  jump  and  stay.  The  head  man  at  Manly’s, 
‘  Larry,’  calls  him  ‘  a  staming  honter,’  but,  for  all  that,  he  is 
rather  a  handful.  I  expect  I  shall  buy  him  as  Guy  urges  me  on, 
wishing  for  the  credit,  with  Manly,  of  having  brought  him  a 
purchaser.  To-day  we  go  and  see  him  at  home  and  have  ‘  a 
school  ’  and  to-morrow  we  are  going  to  have  a  ride  on  two  horses 
of  a  man  called  Palin  and  try  them.  There  were  quite  100 
people  out  with  the  stag  yesterday,  Trotter,  Luke  White,  old 
Morrer,  who  was  once  master,  etc.,  etc.  The  latter  said  to  me, 
‘  On  a  strange  horse  in  a  strange  country  you  ought  to  be  given 
a  certificate,’  which  was  a  great  compliment ;  but  then  I’m 
afraid  in  Ireland  people  are  very  complimentary. 


38 

To  his  Father 

44  Belgrave  Square,  S.W., 
December  14 th,  ’85. 

We  had  capital  fun  at  Stanway.  On  Monday  Miss  Margot,1 
Evan2  and  I  hunted,  Evan  on  his  horse  Decider,  Miss  M. 
and  I  on  hirelings  from  Cheltenham.  We  had  a  short  run  in 
the  morning  and  a  ringing  run  in  the  afternoon  with  a  moderate 
scent  and  lots  of  jumping.  I  like  the  country  there  very  much. 
We  upheld  the  honour  of  Stanway  in  the  hunting  field  ;  Miss 
Margot  cramming  her  rather  sticky  hireling  over  brooks  with 
rotten  banks,  and  landing  on  and  smashing  a  rail  on  the  far  side 
of  a  drain  to  the  amazement  of  the  small  and  steady  North 
Cotswold  field.  However  I  must  give  Hugo  the  credit  of  the 

1  Miss  Margot  Tennant,  afterwards  Mrs.  Asquith. 

2  The  Hon.  Evan  Charteris. 
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best  show  of  foxes  I  have  ever  seen.  The  plnee  swarmed  with 
them.  We  viewed  three  away  from  a  clump  near  the  house  out 
of  which  we  killed  170  pheasants  at  a  stand  !  We  got  about 
380  head  a  day,  all  the  pheasants  are  high  ones.  The  Pcmbrokes 
enjoyed  themselves  and  were  delighted  with  Miss  Margot. 

In  one  of  the  games  played  after  dinner  an  ‘  adverb  ’  had  to  be 
acted  in  the  answers  given  to  questions  by  a  person  who  had  left 
the  room,  i.e.  everyone  had  to  answer  ‘  hypocritically,’  ‘  languidly,’ 
etc.  Timmy  1  took  the  house  by  storm  by  answering  4  diplo¬ 
matically  ’  to  Webber,2  the  questioner,  4 it  would  take  a  cleverer 
fellow  than  you  to  do  that .’  I  did  the  part  of  4  Sam  ’  after  all. 
The  acting  went  off  capitally,  Hugo  was  splendid  and  his 
make  up  capital.  Mary  had  over  a  man  from  Cheltenham  to 
play  the  piano  afterwards  ;  he  was  recommended  to  her  by  a 
friend  as  being  available  when  not  electioneering  or  drunk.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  both.  Miss  Margot  said  there  was  not  enough 
go  in  his  playing  and  so  poured  him  out  champagne.  He  ended 
by  ordering  Evan  to  get  him  some  more,  playing  the  4  Blue-Eclls 
of  Scotland  ’  with  variations  and  making  a  speech  about  the 
4  Disloyalty  of  the  Scotch  ’  from  the  piano.  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  preventing  Evan  from  punching  his  head  in  the 
drawing  room,  but  managed  at  last  to  lure  him  out  of  the  room. 
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To  his  Sister ,  Mary 

Queen’s  Guard, 

St.  James’  Palace,  S.W.,  March  2G th,  ’80. 

MANY  thanks  for  your  nice  long  letter.  I  was  hoping  you 
would  wTite  and  thinking  of  stirring  you  up.  After  saying  this 
you  will  think  it  odd  that  I  should  have  been  so  long  answering, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  write  (except  a  line  like  this  to  show  one 
is  alive  and  appreciates  being  written  to)  when  suffering  from 
my  two  d^sagrdments,  i.e.  restlessness  which  deprives  me  of 
ideas,  and  compulsory  inaction  which  deprives  me  of  news.  All 
you  say  about  the  4  melancholy  luxury  of  gazing  at  a  twig  ’ 
gives  me  a  pain  in  my  inside,  my  favourite  way  of  experiencing 
the  delights  of  melancholy  ;  still  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it 
is  better  to  be  alive,  sensitive  and  irritable  like  a  sea  anemone, 
than  mummified  like  dried  seaweed  ;  but  somehow  I  am  not 
quite  so  orthodox  on  this  point  as  I  was  when  most  of  my 

1  Lord  Henry  Paulet,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester. 

3  Mr.  Godfrey  Webb. 
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sensations  were  pleasant,  and  feel  it  would  be  comfortable  if 
one  could  mummify  for  a  week  every  now  and  then,  for  a  breathing 
time,  to  take  a  pull  at  one’s  feelings  and  enjoy  the  small  pleasures 
in  life. 

All  this  week  last  year  I  spent  at  MacNeil’s  zareba,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  was  not  a  preferable  life  to  this  of  frowzing 
on  guard  and  wasting  one’s  time  and  money  without  amusing 
oneself  or  doing  good  to  anyone  else.  My  old  liver  has  been 
going  it,  culminating  a  week  ago  in  a  ‘  crise  de  bile  ’  and  feverish 
attack,  which  I  stemmed  with  quinine,  so  that  I  feel  rather  slack 
and  stale  now.  On  Wednesday  we  had  our  Point-to-Point  in 
the  Blackmoor  Vale ;  it  was  a  great  day  for  Madeline,  Pamela 
and  Fraulein  ;  we  had  16  starters ;  Guy  was  3rd  and  self  4th. 
I  thought  Guy  would  vrin ;  he  and  I  made  the  running  most  of 
the  way,  but  were  beat  by  some  heavy  fields  at  the  end,  2  light 
weights  coming  in  in  front  of  us.  I  am  going  to  ride  again  at 
Aylesbury  on  Tuesday,  and  the  week  after  I  go  over  for  three 
nights  to  Harry  Bourke’s  and  ride  in  the  Meath  point-to-point 
races  :  at  least  I  think  he  has  a  mount  for  me.  I  have  not  read 
‘  Anna  Karenine  ’  yet ;  from  what  I  hear  it  seems  a  melancholy, 
upsetting  sort  of  book,  like  ‘  Fum^e.’  I  have  been,  rather, 
plodding  away  at  my  books  about  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and 
Diderot,  and  the  middle  of  the  last  century  generally,  and  have 
just  finished  Ockley’s  *  Saracens  ’ ;  they  were  very  fascinating 
people  ;  like  all  people  thoroughly  in  earnest,  their  lives  give 
great  pleasure  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  be  in  earnest  about. 
At  least  I  think  this  is  the  great  charm  about  early  Jews, 
Christians,  Saracens,  Turks,  Buddhists,  etc.,  and  all  the  other  early 
religious  or  political  people,  that  they  knew  they  "were  right  and 
everyone  else  wrong ;  whilst  wre  only  know  we  are  wrong  and 
think  everybody  else  is  too.  For  novels  I  have  been  reading 
‘  Adam  Bede  ’  and  Dizzy’s  ‘  Coningsby,’  and  French  ones  which 
always  make  me  uncomfortable.  I  think  of  Stanway  as  a  delicious 
place  ;  it  must  be  very  nice  being  there  with  the  Spring  coming. 
Spring  always  takes  me  by  surprise  and  is  so  much  more 
beautiful  and  wonderful  than  one  ever  expects,  that  one  feels 
one  has  been  a  fool  to  bother  about  anything  when  such  a 
wonderful  and  lovely  thing  takes  place  every  year.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  consolation  to  be  got  out  of  Spring,  when  it  is  there  ; 
when  it  is  not,  whether  in  nature  or  the  inner  man,  it  is  impossible 
to  realise  it  through  a  medium  of  black  skies  and  biting  winds  ; 
and  even  although  the  Spring  does  come  back  in  a  general  way, 
still  the  individual  flowers  never  come  again,  never. 

‘  I  hold  this  thing  is  true  and  all  the  rest  is  lies, 

The  rose  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies,’ 
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as  Omar  Khayy&m  says.  Have  you  ever  read  ‘  Omar  Khayyam  ’ 
by  FitzGerald  ?  You  would  like  it,  I  think. 

I  feel  that  you  must  be  very  happy  down  at  Stanway.  I 
think  you  ought  to  be,  for  ‘  Nevvy 51  is  so  very  fascinating,  I  shall 
be  very  fond  of  him.  I  am  so  glad  you  are  coming  up  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  I  was  afraid  perhaps  you  would  be  later. 
We  will  read  books  and  discuss  them  and  have  fun.  I  WILL 
have  fun.  I  feel  annoyed  like  Shelley  when  I  am  not  happy. 
Do  you  remember  in  ‘  Rarely  comest  thou,  Spirit  of  Delight,’ 
the  Spirit  of  Delight  is  the  thing  to  catch,  if  we  can,  for  oneself, 
or  at  any  rate  to  help  others  to  catch  it. 
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To  his  Mother 


March  29th,  ’86. 

I  cannot  come  Wednesday  ;  this  is  a  GREAT  disappointment 
to  me,  as  I  am  on  guard  Thursday  and  cannot  get  off.  I  am  just 
going  to  dress  for  my  solitary  walk  to  the  Bank  and  dine  alone 
on  guard  there,  which  makes  me  in  the  dumps. 

•  ••••••• 

But  you  know  that  it  is  all  different :  ‘  When  the  lamp  is 
shattered  the  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead.’ 

*  Forget  the  dead,  the  past  ?  Oh  !  yet 
There  are  ghosts  that  may  take  revenge  for  it, 

Mem’ries  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb, 

Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit’s  gloom 
And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 

That  joy,  once  lost,  is  pain.’ 

I  did  not  mean  to  break  out  into  Shelley  again,  as  I  have  put 
him  by  for  the  present  and  been  reading  memoirs  and  things 
that  do  not  make  one  uncomfortable. 

It  is  very  odd  how  differently  a  book  reads  at  different  times. 
I  am  now  reading  and  devouring  ‘  Marcus  Aurelius  ’  that  I  have 
read  before  and  liked  rather  ;  now  I  can’t  put  it  down,  and  next 
to  you  he  is  the  best  comfort  I  get  of  a  severe  and  heroic  sort. 
There  is  no  nonsense  about  him,  or  false  sentiment,  and  his 
manliness  is  refreshing,  and  I  like  the  way  he  goes  on  hammering 
into  one  that  man  is  a  ‘  social  animal.’ 

Write  to  me  when  you  get  this.  I  suppose  Spring  has  come 
at  last,  but  here  it  is  not  nice — a  soughing  wind  and  torrents  of 
rain — whirra  whirra - 

1  His  nephew,  the  Hon.  Hugo  Charteris,  afterwards  Lord  Elcho. 
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I  lunched  with  Harry  Legge  yesterday  and  dined  with  Dick.1 
These  guards  are  too  close  together — to-day,  Thursday  and 
Sunday.  I  think  I  must  run  down  on  Friday  and  spend  Saturday 
with  you. 
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To  his  Sister,  Madeline 

44  Belgrave  Square, 
March  31  st,  1886. 

This  is  to  wish  you  many  many  happy  returns  of  fo-day  (not 
the  day,  as  you  will  only  get  this  to-morrow).  I  am  so  dis¬ 
appointed  at  not  being  at  Clouds.  I  hope  Guy  will  dine  with 
me  before  crossing  and  we  will  drink  your  health.  That  rascal 
old  Vandyck  turned  it  up  yesterday,  he  refused  the  first  fence 
and  then  jumped  on  and  off  it ;  when  we  came  down  to  the 
big  water  jump  he  hated  the  crowd  and  tried  to  cut  it  all  the 
way,  finally  plunging  in  with  his  head  against  the  far  side.  I  got 
out  lower  down  and  jumped  the  rails  back  into  the  course,  but 
the  crowd  were  all  round  shouting,  as  the  course  was  badly  kept, 
and  old  V.  reared  and  kicked  up  such  a  dust  that  I  got  no 
further. 

I  hear  you  got  the  brush  on  Monday  ;  mind  you  have  them  all 
stuffed. 

Yesterday  was  a  beastly  day  for  our  races,  rain  and  wind, 
and  very  muddy.  Mrs.  Vine  2  is  here,  very  stately  and  attentive, 
quite  unhappy  at  my  not  having  tea  before  marching  to  the  Bank. 

Again  T  wish  you  long  life  and  lots  of  luck. 
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To  his  Sister,  Mary 

Queen’s  Guard, 

St.  James’  Palace,  S.W.,  April  12th,  ’86. 

I  am  a  brute  not  to  have  written  long  ago,  particularly  as  your 
last  letter  was  such  a  nice  one.  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  write, 
I  don’t  know  why.  I  have  just  read  a  book  which  you  really 
must  read  before  setting  up  your  ‘  salons  ’  and  beginning  to 
educate  ‘  nevvy,’  ‘  Memoires  dc  Madame  D’Epinay  ’ ;  they  are 
delightful  and  frank  to  a  degree  ;  she  makes  no  bones  about 

1  The  Hon.  Richard  Grosvenor. 

2  The  housekeeper. 
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her  ‘  affaires  de  cceur,’  though  I  daresay  she  tells  the  story  in 
her  own  way,  and  makes  poor  D’Epinay  out  a  very  sad  dog. 
(Everybody  is  talking  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  write.) 
I  went  over  to  Ireland  on  Tuesday ;  very  rough,  the  boat  was 
one  hour  late,  the  wind  was  deafening  ;  my  hat  made  one  swoop 
from  my  head  into  the  sea  200  yards  off.  .  .  . 

(Interval  for  dinner,  etc.) 

12  p.m. 

I  had  sent  my  servant  on,  so  arrived  hatless  and  minus 
luggage,  in  the  vaguest  and  most  storm-tossed  frame  of  mind. 
And  so,  as  the  stories  say,  I  drove  on  a  car  to  Amiens  Street, 
buying  a  rather  jaunty  ’Arry  ’at  on  the  way,  and  sat  down  to 
a  quiet  tea  and  toast  at  the  station,  almost  happy  in  the  thought 
of  20  minutes’  peace  and  the  aforesaid  tea  and  toast.  But,  Mary, 
a  middle-aged  and  agitated  lady  in  widow’s  weeds  came  up  and 
asked  me  if  I  was  a  loyalist  and  a  protestant.  I  bowed  and 
said  I  was  loyal  to  the  backbone  and  an  Englishman  with  no 
bigoted  religious  belief ;  she  then  implored  me  to  take  her  to  a 
police  station  or  escort  her  to  Belfast  as  she  was  in  fear  of  her 
life,  etc.,  etc.  I  explained  that  I  only  had  20  minutes  at  my 
disposal,  sternly  refused  to  travel  alone  with  her,  tipped  the  guard 
and  saw  her  safely  locked  into  an  empty  carriage,  and  finally 
left  her  reassured  at  Drogheda.  From  Drogheda  I  had  a  15  mile 
drive  to  Hayes,  and  found  them  just  starting  to  the  Royals’ 
ball ;  so  popped  on  my  clothes  and  on  again,  dinnerless,  to  the 
gaiety.  Party  in  the  house,  Lady  Mandeville  and  sister  Miss 
Yznaga,  Algy  Lennox  and  ‘  Tops.’ 1  Good  ball.  Guy  there  very 
flourishing  ;  felt  tired  and  would  have  liked  going  to  bed,  for 
once,  but  had  to  pretend  I  liked  staying  up  to  support  Mrs. 
Harry,*  who  was  kind,  and  enjoying  herself  immensely. 

Next  day,  Thursday,  ‘  Meath  hunt  races,’  long  drive,  bitter 
cold  day  with  hailstorms  ;  sat  with  Mrs.  Harry  all  day.  American 
ladies  too  miserable  for  words  ;  I  felt  almost  shy  of  going  to  talk 
to  them,  they  looked  so  cold,  shivering  in  wet  patent  leather 
shoes  and  straw  hats.  We  revived  them  with  port  wine. 

Friday  hunted  with  the  Meath  on  one  of  Henry’s  horses  ; 
big  country,  got  into  two  ditches. 

A  tragedy  was  being  enacted  during  my  flying  visit  to  the 
Emerald  Isle — a  real  difficulty  to  which  the  old  plan  of  duelling 
would  have  afforded  an  easy  and  gentlemanlike  solution.  W — - — , 
a  good  rider  and  prominent  member  of  hunt,  used  to  be  a  great 

friend  of  little  Mrs. - ;  B - ,  also  good  rider,  etc.,  but  rather 

a  snob,  takes  his  place  about  4  months  ago ;  in  the  race  B - 

1  Charles  Hartopp,  afterwards  Sir  Charles. 

2  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Harry  Bourke. 
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rides  his  own  horse,  so  W - is  given  the  mount  on  Mrs. - ’s 

mare  ;  B - most  outrageously  takes  his  place  at  a  fence  and 

cannons  him  ;  they  both  fall  and  are  jumped  on  by  the  others. 

W - swears  at  B - and  Mrs. - abuses  W - for  losing 

the  race  and  for  blaming  B - .  Next  day,  out  hunting,  before 

the  world  B - rides  up  and  says,  ‘  I  thought  you  were  angry 

yesterday,  but  now  I  hear  you  say  I  took  your  place  at  the  fence, 

I  call  you  a  d — d  liar  ’ ;  to  whom  retorts  W - ,  ‘  You - if 

ever  you  speak  to  me  again  I  will  smash  your  head.’  This  I 
think  too  grotesque  and  undignified  for  words. 

Saturday  I  dined  with  Guy  before  crossing  back.  It  was  a 
heavenly  eve.  Gorgeous  sunset  over  Dublin  Bay.  I  sat  alone 
on  deck,  it  reminded  me  so  much  of  the  journey  home  last 
Autumn  ;  there  were  the  moon  and  stars,  just  the  same,  like  a 
neglected  friend  who  welcomes  you  back,  and  the  rippling  sea  and 
the  throb  of  the  screw  ;  the  sunset  died  away  and  the  lights  of 
Kingstown  receded  between  the  isles  into  darkness  in  the  West. 
Streams  of  mad  wild  sparks  tore  and  darted  from  the  funnel, 
and  at  last  the  moon  set  and  all  was  dark  and  the  wind  got  up 
and  groaned,  and  the  sea  looked  like  liquid  pitch,  so  I  went 
down  shivering  to  sleep. 
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To  his  Mother 

44  Belgrave  Square,  S.W., 
April  16th,  ’86. 

I  am  coming  to  see  you  at  Clouds,  whatever  happens,  on 
Monday.  It  is  the  only  time  I  can  leave  London  till  Derby  week, 
as  on  Sunday  week  I  go  to  St.  George’s,  and  on  May  7th  drill 
in  the  park  begins.  I  stayed  a  day,  as  you  know,  at  Eaton. 
Then  I  went  to  Ireland  ;  they  were  very  pleased  at  my  coming 
and  very  kind.  Guy  looked  very  well,  everybody  is  devoted  to 
him.  I  dined  with  him  the  night  before  I  crossed  back  :  a 
heavenly  night,  sunset  over  Kingstown,  and  moon,  stars,  and 
all  my  old  friends  of  last  autumn.  Since  I  have  been  back  I 
have  had  more  to  do.  On  clear  days  I  go  by  the  9  o’clock 
‘  Underground  ’  to  Colonel  Hale,  a  crammer,  and  work  for  the 
exam.  It  is  very  odd,  but  working  again  amuses  me  enormously 
and  makes  me  quite  cheerful.  Harry  and  I  sat  side  by  side  at 
two  desks,  and  were  asked  by  Hale  ‘  Which  was  the  major  ?  ’  / 
so  I  suppose  he  looks  very  young  and  inexperienced,  or  I  look 
‘  dam  old.’ 

Lady  Airlie  more  than  fulfilled  her  promise  of  asking  me  to 
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meet  Lord  W.,  as  I  dined  with  her  on  Tuesday,  a  most  interesting 
party.  I  think  asking  people  who  move  in  entirely  different  and 
even  antagonistic  planes  is  a  good  plan,  as  they  are  all  on  their 
best  behaviour.  The  ladies  were  four,  Lady  Airlie,  Grisel,  and 
the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  (rabid  against  the  Government),  and 
Lady  Ponsonby.  The  men  (5),  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  German 
Ambassador,  who  was  very  condescending  and  agreeable  to  me 
in  French  ;  Lord  Wolseley,  who  sat  next  me  at  dinner  ;  Mr. 
Cadogan,  and  John  Morley,  prudently  placed  opposite  the 
Duchess.  On  Wednesday  I  assisted  at  the  political  demonstration 
at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and  enjoyed  it  immensely.  I  sat 
between  Harry  Legge  and  Bingy  Wenlock  ;  everybody  was  there, 
and  all  in  high  spirits.  It  is  badly  reported  in  the  papers.  I 
danced  with  joy  at  Hugo’s  victory  ;  1  everybody  is  delighted  at 
it  and  rather  surprised.  I  have  been  to  a  dance  at  Lady  Hilling¬ 
don’s.  Last  night  I  went  to  a  play  with  the  H.  Legges,  and  supped 
at  their  house.  Have  been  drilling  all  the  morn. 
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To  his  Mother 

The  Red  House, 
Ascot,  June  ’86. 

It  has  been  very  nice  down  here  till  to-day,  with  rain  steadily 
pouring  and  the  grass  getting  greener  and  greener  till  it  makes 
one  bilious. 

The  party  here  is  Durham  and  Lady  Nelly,  Vyners  pkre,  m&re, 
et  fille,  Major  S wayne — a  soldier  one  sees  about  on  the  staff  in 
Ireland — Douglas  Dawson,  and  self.  A  large  party  close  by 
consists  of  the  Londonderrys,  Zetlands,  Hastings,  Houghtons, 
Duke  of  Portland,  etc.  We  are  going  to  dance  there  to-night. 
I  got  up  early  yesterday  and  saw  the  horses  exercising ;  they 
look  such  nice  toys  in  their  cloths,  with  big  bang  tails  and  eyes 
like  saucers  and  little  muzzles  sticking  out — it  is  a  pity  they 
are  so  expensive.  After  that  I  played  Lawn  Tennis  with 
Douglas.  In  the  evening  I  rode  in  the  park  with  the  London¬ 
derrys,  etc.  This  morn  I  rode  on  the  course  at  7.30  in  the 
rain — it  was  nice  and  refreshing. 

Poor  Douglas  has  fallen  a  victim  to  my  energy,  as  he  has  had 
rheumatism  from  cold  bath  after  tennis. 

Do  read  Ruskin’s  letter  to  a  parson  in  to-day’s  ‘  Standard,’ 
Thursday,  June  10th;  think  of  me  when  you  read  it,  and  see 
that  Mary  and  all  worthy  people  read  it  too.  What  a  triumph 
1  Lord  Elcho’s  return  as  Conservative  Member  for  Ipswich. 
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the  division  was.  Randolph  Churchill  is  down  here  quite  the 
hero  of  the  day. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  suite  of  my  adventures  on 
Monday.  I  arrived  at  11.30,  got  the  last  fly  with  driver  stupid 
with  drink  and  sleep,  started  off  for  ‘  Red  House.’  ‘  Yes,  sir,  Red 
House,  sir.’  Long  pause.  ‘  I  think  I’ll  get  down  and  ask,’  etc., 
and  on  and  on  right  round  the  course,  plagued  by  drunken  tramps 
directing  drunken  flyman.  I  then  began  sending  my  servant 
Caswell  to  all  the  houses  still  alight ;  whilst  he  was  away  we 
had  an  interlude  with  two  drunken  policemen,  real  Dogberry 
and  Verges,  who  took  the  flyman’s  number  and  said  ‘  There’s 
something  queer  about  this.  Of  course,  sir,  you’re  all  right,’  etc. 
For  J  hour  I  sat  inside  with  the  windows  up  and  boiled  with 
indignation,  but  laughed  at  last.  When  all  the  lights  were  out 
in  all  the  houses,  I  went  from  door  to  door,  Caswell  climbing  high 
spiked  gates  and  ringing  people  up,  usually  without  effect,  till 
we  came  to  one  house  whence  a  voice,  ‘  Coming  down.’  Out 
came  little  man  in  dressing  gown.  ‘  Well,  w'hat  was  the 

division  ?  ’  Caswell :  ‘  Is  this  Lord  Durham’s - ?’  ‘  D — D — 

D - ’  and  flight  of  Caswell  over  spiked  gate.  Rang  up  the  right 

house  at  2.15  a.m. 
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To  his  Mother 

July  4th,  ’86. 

Is  not  the  weather  heavenly  ?  not  a  bit  too  warm  if  you  wear 
no  clothes  and  live  on  barley  water  and  cigarettes,  but  too  wrarm 
for  reviews  at  Aldershot.  We  did  have  a  day  on  Friday.  We 
paraded  at  Chelsea  at  9  a.m.  and  marched  to  Nine  Elms  and 
trained  from  there  to  Farnborough  via  Guildford,  owing  to  an 
accident,  arriving  at  1  o’clock  or  a  little  after ;  from  there  we 
marched  to  Cove  Common  and  gave  the  men  pork  pies  and  a 
pint  of  beer  ;  we  only  had  a  few  minutes  ourselves  to  get  a  drink 
at  the  Grenadiers,  as  we  fell  in  again  at  \  to  3  and  marched 
through  clouds  of  dust  to  the  ground.  The  men  had  already 
begun  to  fall  out  at  Cove.  To  add  to  the  fun  of  the  thing,  they 
formed  us  up  more  than  §  a  mile  from  the  intended  alignment, 
and  marched  us  all  in  line  of  Quarter  Columns  without  any 
intervals  to  speak  of,  so  you  may  imagine  what  the  heat  was  in 
that  formation,  and  the  dust  so  great  it  wras  impossible  to  see 
10  yards.  Then  we  took  Review  Order  and  stood  and  stood  with 
the  sun  in  our  faces.  The  men  began  fainting  first.  Then  after 
standing  for  twenty  minutes  or  more  at  the  shoulder,  the 
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officers  began  to  go  ;  it  was  most  comic  and  disgraceful,  first 
Ross  and  then  Shute  were  escorted  reeling  to  the  rear.  I  was 
just  thinking  how  absurd  it  was  for  anyone  to  faint,  when  I 
began  to  feel  very  funny  and  Dick  Grenfell  said  ‘  How  white 
you  are  !  ’  and  in  another  moment  everything  turned  black  and 
I  found  myself  supported  off  by  the  Sergeant-Major  who  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  front  company  ‘  fielding  ’  our  fainting  forms 
like  a  wicket-keeper.  I  was  right  again  in  a  moment,  in  time  to 
see  Grenfell  carried  back  and  laid  on  the  ground,  and  so  it  went 
on.  The  Sergeant-Major  twice  went  out  and  said  ‘  If  you  do 
not  slope  half  the  battalion  will  be  down.’  However,  no  one 
was  the  worse.  One  of  the  Scots  Guards  men  nearly  died,  as  he 
elected  to  faint  just  as  the  Queen  went  by,  so  no  one  undid  his 
tunic  or  anything  for  two  minutes ;  then  the  doctor  came  and 
said  he  had  nearly  died.  We  then  formed  up  to  march  past,  most 
of  us  with  splitting  headaches.  After  this  we  began  our  sham 
fight  at  7  and  stopped  at  8.20.  There  was  only  one  water-cart 
for  the  three  battalions,  so  we  got  no  water  till  past  7  o’clock. 
We  then  marched  back  from  Caesar’s  Camp  where  we  stopped  to 
Farnborough,  arriving  about  11  o’clock.  We  had  a  halt  at  Cove 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  Grenadiers  who  were  camped 
there  had  soup  in  mugs  for  us.  I  never  knew  anything  so  good 
as  that  soup  and  the  bottle  of  soda  I  drank  with  it.  We  got  to 
Waterloo  at  1  o’clock,  and  Chelsea  at  20  minutes  to  2.  I  was 
not  sorry  to  take  off  my  bearskin.  I  was  all  right  yesterday, 
riding  at  8  before  going  on  guard.  There  was  a  capital  charge  of 
the  Hussars  in  the  field  day  in  which  one  man  was  a  good  deal 
hurt. 

Mind  you  keep  old  Guy’s  head  out  of  the  sun.1  How  I  wish  I 
was  at  Clouds.  I  feel  very  doubtful  about  getting  through  my 
exam,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  next. 
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To  his  Mother 

Pirbright  Camp, 
Woking,  August  12th,  1886. 

I  do  like  your  letter  very  much.  I  do  not  know  why  I  have 
not  talked  to  you  more,  I  feel  that  you  always  know  what  I  am 
thinking.  In  your  letter  you  have  written  exactly  what  I  think 
and  feel  as  well  as  if  I  could  have  said  it  myself. 

True  love  is  sweet  tho’  given  in  vain,  in  vain, 

And  death  is  sweet  that  puts  an  end  to  pain, 

I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no  not  I. 

1  His  brother  had  concussion  from  a  fall  in  a  race  in  Ireland. 
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True  love  is  sweet  and  ‘  devotion  ’  is  an  occupation,  and  I 
can’t  live  without  some  ideal  to  live  for.  So  I  do  not  think 
ordinary  rules  apply  to  me ;  I  mean  wrorldly  rules  of  the  best 
way  to  ensure  one’s  own  happiness.  I  do  not  think  she  will 
love  me,  but  as  you  say  she  will  never  make  me  unhappy  and 
I  think  she  likes  me  and  my  devotion.  And  she  is  so  gentle  and 
has  such  a  ''gentle  heart  ’  and  such  a  refined  mind  that  she  gives 
me  a  higher  ideal  of  womanhood  than  I  could  fashion  out  of 
any  other. ...  She  makes  one  despair  of  the  world  because  other 
women  are  so  different  from  her,  and  hope  for  it  because  she  has 
been  born  and  reared  amongst  their  littlenesses  and  meannesses 
in  England,  now.  She  has  gone  now  to  Eaton,  and  I  do  not 
know  when  I  shall  see  her  again.  The  two  worlds  of  dreams  and 
books  are  much  more  real  to  me  than  the  third  of  things  and 
people  one  meets.  My  dreaming  does  not  prevent  my  working 
or  my  being  kind  and  gentle  to  others,  so  if  this  dream  helps 
me,  let  me  dream.  I  feel  sure  there  is  no  necessity  to  marry  a 
girl  for  her  youth  and  breed  fools  to  be  as  uncomfortable  and 
useless  as  oneself — (I  can  write  to  you  when  you  write  to  me, 
but  as  I  am  in  a  seething  state  all  I  write  is,  I  daresay,  or  some 
of  it,  morbid,  but  that  I  can’t  help,  and  I  do  not  mind  you 
knowing  what  I  am).  You  know  that  I  have  been  very  hopeless, 
hopeless  of  everything.  I  am  hopeless  now  of  doing  any  great 
or  useful  thing  but  I  have  one  tiny  ray  that  by  devotion  I  may 
make  one  other  than  myself  a  little  happier  without  neglecting 
my  duties  too  much  and  thus  live  a  life  instead  of  dawdling 
altogether  through  a  useless  existence.  Possibly, — in  my  hope¬ 
lessness  I  feel,  certainly — I  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  do 
anything,  still  if  my  dreaming  of  being  one  of  Arthur’s  knights 
gives  me  a  nature  capable  of  a  knightly  act  and  I  were  called 
on  to  do  one,  I  could  do  it ; — I  hope,  but  hope  very  humbly 
and  diffidently  that  I  could  do  it,  for  my  pride  is  gone  and  I 
know  how  I  vary  and  how  base  and  idle  I  am  sometimes. 
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To  his  Mother 

Clouds, 

August  22nd,  1886. 

I  found  nothing  to  do  at  Caterham  on  Sunday  so  I  came  here 
by  the  last  train  last  night  to  return  this  afternoon.  Sibell  in 
a  letter  tells  me  to  send  you  her  ‘  very  dear  love.’  I  enjoyed 
Pirbright  a  good  deal,  and  was  very  sorry  to  be  taken  away. 
They  are  all  fighting  over  my  body  now,  Lambton  saying  he 
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wants  me  back.  Papa  and  I  have  been  discussing  the  project 
of  my  going  as  unpaid  A.D.C.  to  R.  Bourke.  He  approves. 
I  think  a  little  change  of  scene  and  action  would  be  a  godsend  to 
me.  I  have  been  reading  a  good  deal  lately  which  is  pleasant. 
I  have  no  news.  S.  is  very  kind  to  me  in  writing  often,  very 
good  letters  and  is  a  great  companion  in  the  way  of  reading, 
better  than  darling  Mary,  as  she  reads  quickly  and  writes  in 
about  five  days  her  opinion  of  the  book  or  by  return  of 
any  piece  of  a  book  that  I  write  about.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of 
dear  Evan  before  he  started  and  gave  him  the  palm  stick  I 
brought  back  to  bring  him  luck.  Lord  and  Lady  Wemyss  were 
very  low  at  his  going,  quite  terrible.  Timmy  dined  with  me  too, 
he  is  going  to  take  great  care  of  Evan.  Harry  Legge  and  I  were 
a  great  deal  together  at  Pirbright.  He  came  here  last  Sunday  and 
was  very  nice. 

I  consulted  him  as  to  taking  an  unpaid  A.D.C. ship,  he 
recommended  me  to  do  so  if  I  could,  as  we  have  plenty  of  officers 
to  do  duty.  He  regrets  not  having  been  abroad  before  taking  the 
Adjutancy.  Our  company  improved  in  their  shooting  a  great 
deal  and  were  quite  keen  about  their  training.  Harry  and  I 
both  gave  them  lectures  ;  altogether  the  work  at  Pirbright  with 
lots  of  reading  thrown  in  and  walks  in  the  evenings  was  satis¬ 
fying.  The  work  at  Caterham  is  not  so  but  fidgety.  I  do  not 
care  for  working  with  recruits  any  more  than  I  should  like  to 
be  a  schoolmaster  and  take  an  interest  in  preparing  boys  for  the 
exceedingly  problematic  event  of  one  in  a  thousand  of  them 
becoming  a  distinguished  man. 

Darling  Mamma,  write  to  me  soon.  *  A  man  may  have  many 
wives  but  he  can  only  have  one  mother.’  Evan  re  his  mother 
said,  and  I  agreed  with  him,  that  ‘  mothers  were  the  only  people 
who  really  cared  if  one  went  away,  wives  and  friends  pretend  to 
care  but  are  easily  comforted.’ 
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To  his  Mother 

Victoria  Barracks, 
Windsor,  September  26th,  1886. 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  liked  it  very  much, 
although  I  do  not  think  it  would  help  anyone  much  to  make 
up  their  minds  ! 

But  as  you  know,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  I  cannot 
help  always  making  up  my  mind  at  once  and  then  sticking  to 
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my  opinion.  I  think  very  hard  for  a  short  time  before  I  settle 
on  any  course,  but  having  once  settled  on  a  course,  or  even 
having  decided  to  let  Fate  settle  a  course  for  me,  to  that  course 
I  stick  with  all  the  obstinacy  that  you  know.  You  know  how 
keen  and  ridiculously  serious  I  am  about  trifles  ;  I  have  never 
been  able  to  do  anything  ‘  in  fun  ’  that  I  can  remember ;  and 
least  of  all  could  I  ever  be  ‘  in  love  ’  ‘  for  fun  ’  ! 
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To  his  Sister,  Mary 


•  Castle  Guard, 

Windsor,  October  3rd,  ’86. 

I  have  been  a  very  bad  correspondent  lately,  and  now  I  pay 
the  penalty  ;  every  fault  has  its  necessary  punishment ;  the 
punishment  for  allowing  a  long  time  to  pass  by  without  writing 
is  the  difficulty  of  settling  down  to  write.  The  oftener  you  write 
to  anyone  the  more  you  have  to  say.  When  last  I  saw  you  I 
think  I  was  at  Caterham,  (I  stopped  writing  because  from  July 
27th  to  September  13th  I  did  nothing  but  ‘  soldier  ’  all  the  time) 
and  expecting  to  go  to  ‘  Enjyable  Injia  ’ ;  when  that  fell  through 
I  fell  rather  flat.  On  the  13th  September  I  went  to  Escrick1  and 
had  a  real  good  12  days’  holiday,  which  I  enjoyed,  racing, 
tomfoolery  and  grouse-driving.  About  the  25th  I  came  back 
here  and  have  been  on  guard  now  3  times  since  then,  paying 
up  my  duty. 

There  are  two  ways  of  taking  this  guard  :  you  can  either  sit 
here  with  a  novel  that  bores  you,  and  all  the  comic  papers,  eat 
a  big  lunch  and  smoke  too  many  cigars,  finally  falling  asleep, 
to  wake  up  rather  cross  with  no  appetite  for  dinner. — This  way 
I  think  is  a  mistake  as  it  entails  all  the  weariness  of  a  long 
journey  without  the  amusement  of  the  scenery  and  motion. — 
The  other  way  is  to  go  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and 
say  ‘  here  I  am  quite  alone  for  10  hours,  shut  up  in  a  turret 
chamber  ;  ’  then  ask  ‘  What  is  the  most  suitable  life  for  a  person 
in  such  a  position  ?  ’  Answer  :  ‘  The  life  of  a  literary  recluse, 
or  hermit,  eating  sparely  to  avoid  the  discomfort  of  repletion, 
and  since  he  cannot  exercise  his  body,  exercising  his  mind  in 
reading  and  enjoying  the  associations  of  the  place.’ 

Don’t  you  agree  with  me  that,  setting  Happiness  aside  as  an 
unattainable  mark  for  every-day  archery,  the  best  way  to  be 
comfortable  and  ‘  enjoy  life  ’  is  to  live  in  harmony  with  your 
1  The  country  seat  of  Lord  Durham. 
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surroundings,  in  the  country  to  be  a  bumpkin,  in  London  to 
live  for  society  and  enjoy  art ;  at  a  country  house  party  to  play 
the  fool  agreeably,  and  in  a  castle  alone  to  be  a  hermit  ?  To  agree 
with  me  you  must  further  allow  that  it  is  reasonable  to  live  a 
short  piece  of  life  of  a  sort — say  10  hours — guided  by  the  same 
rules  as  you  would  a  long  piece  of  the  same  sort,  say  10  years. 

My  practical  application  of  the  theory  above  set  forth  is  to 
try  and  teach  myself  Italian  till  1.30,  when  I  lunch  off  bread  and 
cheese,  lemon  and  soda  and  black  coffee.  After  lunch  (this  is 
after  lunch)  relaxation,  writing  a  few  letters,  reading  poetry  and 
smoking  cigarettes  till  3.  Three  to  five,  English  history. 
5  o’clock,  anthem  at  St.  George’s  Chapel,  visit  the  sentries,  read 
poetry  or  novel  and  write  letters  to  dinner  time ;  after  dinner 
read  papers  (we  go  back  to  barracks  to  dine)  and  play  whist. 
11  p.m.  visit  the  sentries  and  enjoy  the  associations,  castle  by 
moonlight,  etc.,  winding  up  by  reading  favourite  books  in  bed 
till  too  sleepy  to  understand  them. 

I  give  the  programme,  for  I  find  that  unless  you  make  a 
programme  and  stick  to  it,  you  break  all  the  rules,  read  the 
papers  in  the  morning  and  walk  on  the  terrace  instead  of  reading 
the  history. 

Write  and  tell  me  all  that  you  are  doing,  and  in  particular 
whether  you  are  going  to  Wilton1  on  November  22nd.  I  do  hope 
so,  as  I  am.  But  if  you  are  going  in  December,  let  me  know  and 
I  will  try  and  wriggle  out  of  my  engagement  and  get  asked  then  ; 
I  think  I  might  manage  this  as  I  was  originally  given  a  choice  of 
weeks.  You  made  Papa  perfectly  happy  at  Stanway,  he  still 
beams  when  he  talks  of  it  and  says  that  there  he  felt  quite  like 
a  young  man. 

Write  soon,  and  then  I  hope  with  luck  that  we  may  pick  up 
the  threads  and  write  about  once  in  three  weeks  to  each  other 
as  before. 
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Extract  from  a  letter  to  his  Sister,  Mary 


Victoria  Barracks, 
Windsor,  December  12 th,  1886. 


I  had  a  good  laugh  in  church  this  morn  ;  the  excellent  man  in 
the  box  pounding  away  at  ‘  It  is  appointed  that  once  a  man 
shall  die.’ 

I  was  smiling  at  recollection  of  the  man  who  said  ‘  That’s  the 
worst  of  it,  if  I  might  do  it  twice  I  shouldn’t  care  so  much,’  when 


1  The  country  seat  of  Lord  Pembroke. 
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he  fairly  startled  me  by  saying — ‘  It  is  not  shuffling  off  this 
mortal  coil,  as  some  !  !  shallow  !  I  person  (person  1  !  Ye  Gods) 
has  somewhat  irreverently  called  it.’  !  1  ! — 

Whatever  ‘  dreams  ’  may  have  come  to  the  Immortal  W.  since 
he  ‘  shuffled  ’  must  have  been  rather  disturbed. 
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To  his  Mother 

(Castle  Guard),  Victoria  Barracks, 

Midnight.  Windsor,  December  13</j,  1886. 

Your  letter  was  very  delightful,  and  is  I  think  the  signal  of 
victory.  I  have  been  very  triumphantly  happy  to-day,  alone 
in  my  Castle.  I  send  one  song  of  triumph,  written  after  reading 
your  letter,  in  it  remembering  the  Sunrise  at  Gibraltar,  as  the 
most  lovely  thing  I  have  seen,  and  mix  it  up  with  the  happiest 
moment  of  life,  winning  the  most  lovely  living  thing.  Since  dinner 
I  have  written  another  wild  ‘  whoop  ’  of  triumph — which  I  reserve 
as  I  think  it  probably  gives  me  more  pleasure  now  than  it  will 
and  I  doubt  if  it  ever  would  please  anyone  else.  Only  I  had  to 
have  a  shout  and  as  I  have  been  alone  all  day  I  wrote  my  shout. 

Remember  it  is  quite  private,  I  have  another  happier  letter 
from  S.  a  delightful  one,  but  in  it  she  begs  that  we  do  not  speak 
of  it  as  we  are  not  going  to  marry  till  February.  She  has  told 
Princess  of  Wales  who  was  very  kind  to  her. 

Io  Triumphe !  Evoe  !  (these  are  Greek  shouts  of  triumph)  it  is 
past  one  o’clock  but — I  am  very  wide  awake  and  qualifying  for 
Bedlam. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  Christmas  Eve,  1886. 

A  merry  Xmas  and  a  happy  New  Year  to  you  all !  Here  I 
am  very,  very  happy,  except  that  poor  Sibell  coughs  a  great  deal. 
It  is  I  am  sure  a  cough  sympathetic  to  that  of  the  children,  such 
as  you  all  had  after  Guy  and  I  were  ill  at  Hoddesdon.  I  do  hope 
you  will  have  written  by  now,  as  it  is  nearly  a  fortnight  since 
I  have  heard  from  you.  Sibell  has  masses  and  masses  of  letters 
about  our  engagement,  one  large  sack  still  unanswered.  They 
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are  most  amusing  as  the  utterly  insignificant  people  whom  she 
has  spoilt  complain  of  hearing  it  from  outsiders,  whilst  her  best 
friends  are  most  kind.  Darling  Mary  looked  very  beautiful  at 
Hatfield,  but  so  thin,  you  must  give  her  a  good  scolding  and  make 
her  fatter  again.  I  hope  to  come  to  Clouds  on  New  Year’s  Eve. 
Everybody  is  very  kind  to  me.  Codrington  congratulated  me 
warmly,  saying  he  was  delighted  for  my  sake,  but  very  sorry  that 
I  should  now  no  longer  aspire  to  the  Adjutancy,  saying  it  was 
‘  a  great  loss  to  the  Orderly  Room  ’  which  from  his  point  of  view 
is  the  highest  compliment  he  could  pay. 

I  am  much  happier  than  you  think,  because  besides  being 
unspeakably  happy  at  having  won  Sibell,  I  am  happy  about  things 
in  general,  feeling  strong  and  in  earnest  about  life  and  the 
pursuits  of  which  it  consists  and  caring  wonderfully  little  whether 
the  value  of  their  objects  is  apparent  to  me.  Compare  A.  Dobson’s 
sonnet  ‘  Don  Quixote.’ 

‘  Alas  !  poor  Knight  1  Alas  !  poor  soul  possest ! 

Yet  would  to-day,  when  Courtesy  grows  chill, 

And  life’s  fine  loyalties  are  turned  to  jest. 

Some  fire  of  thine  might  burn  within  us  still ! 

Ah,  would  but  one  might  lay  his  lance  in  rest, 

And  charge  in  earnest — were  it  but  a  mill !  ’ 
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To  his  Mother 

Halkyn  Castle, 
Holywell,  February  10th,  1887. 

Above  is  representation  of  large  bright  room,  with  two 
fireplaces,  two  large  and  two  small  windows,  in  which  we  live 
and  move — sit  and  eat.  (There  are  other  large  rooms  but  we 
only  use  this  one.)  Both  fires  blaze  all  day,  and  the  room  is 
bright  with  many  flat  blue  bowls  of  white  and  red  camelias  and 
sweet  with  many  pots  of  hyacinths  and  growing  lilies-of-the- 
valley  besides  snowdrops  and  Christmas  roses — Piano  on  which 
‘  Faust  ’  is  played  at  rare  intervals,  select  but  much  neglected 
volumes,  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Keats,  Heine,  Esmond,  Dante 
(translated),  Sir  Percival,  Tennyson  and  ‘  Modern  Painters,’  and 
some  of  Sibell’s  little  miniatures  and  silver  toys  are  in  it  to  please. 
Outside  it  is  frosty,  but  sun  shines  all  day,  and  it  is  warm,  and 
white  walls  are  bright,  and  Sibell  wears  one  teagown  after 
another,  each  one  softer  and  prettier  than  the  last. 

So  much  for  the  stage,  the  actors  are  both  perfectly  well  and 
perfectly  happy  and  in  tearing  spirits.  It  is  delightful  to  be 
1—13 
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thoroughly  spoilt  by  Fortune,  we  hunted  our  brains  for  something 
to  be  sorry  about  on  Monday  night,  could  only  think  of  bouquet 
left  behind  and  that  arrived  next  morning  at  breakfast.  There 
are  more  delights  in  life  than  I  imagined.  Our  drive  was  perfect, 
we  were  not  cold.  The  horses  raced  along,  sun  shining  on  their 
grey  coats,  the  Out-rider  beamed  his  smiles  when  we  changed 
horses,  the  firs  by  the  roadside  were  very  green  against  most 
blue  sky,  and  we  did  the  14  miles  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
The  time  flies  faster  than  I  knew  it  could  and  Monday  is  hurrying 
towards  us.  Bendor  and  Lettice  1  came  over  and  spent  four  hours 
here,  in  boisterous  spirits,  ran  all  over  the  common  and  drove 
the  donkey  off  its  legs — begged  to  spend  the  night  and  implored 
me  at  least  to  drive  them  to  the  station  ;  they  are  counting  the 
days  to  their  visit  to  Clouds.  We  go  straight  to  Swindon  on 
Monday  and  to  Clouds  by  2.30  train  on  Tuesday,  the  15th. 

It  was  a  perfect  wedding,  so  unlike  what  I  feared  would  have 
to  be  submitted  to,  no  crowd  of  smart  and  idle  people,  no  false 
sentiment,  no  train,  it  was  so  artistically  hitchless  that  driving 
through  the  little  crowd  of  servants  to  the  pealing  of  the  bells 
I  felt  it  must  be  an  opera  of  some  sort  or  stage  play  in  which  I 
played  the  r61e  of  the  bridegroom  who,  having  triumphed  over  all 
difficulties,  is  borne  away  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  Act  to  be  happy 
for  ever  after. 
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To  his  Father 


Lumley  Castle, 
Feb.  27th,  ’87. 

We  have  arrived  here  at  last,  very  comfortably.  We  had 
2|  hours  in  London,  reached  York  at  12  midnight,  leaving  it 
at  9  next  morning  and  reaching  Chester-le-Street  at  11.20. 
Lumley  is  a  most  interesting  place.  Owing  to  its  owners  in  the 
past  having  lived  elsewhere  for  many  years  since  frequent 
executions  in  it,  it  has  escaped  all  early  Victorian  restoration 
and  the  introduction  of  modern  comforts.  It  has  of  course  been 
modernised  and  spoilt,  but  so  naively,  in  the  time  and  taste  of 
Queen  Anne,  that  this  really  only  makes  it  rather  comfortable 
and  amusing ;  square  Queen  Anne  or  Georgian  windows,  with 
sash  frames  put  where  the  pointed  lights  were  on  three  sides. 
The  Castle  is  a  quadrangle  enclosing  a  quiet  courtyard,  with  a 
grass  plot  and  three  laburnums  ;  the  windows  on  to  the  court 
are  Gothic,  and  on  two  sides  opposite  are  gateways,  with  narrow 
1  Son  and  younger  daughter  of  Lady  Grosvenor. 
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towers  on  each  side,  and  coats  of  arms  above  them,  about  20, 
showing  all  the  marriages  with  Percys,  etc.,  etc.,  down  to  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  clock  in  a  belfry  on  the  roof  behind  also  looks  like  that 
time.  At  each  corner  of  the  castle  is  a  strong  square  tower, 
built  in  three  tiers,  with  octagonal  machicolated  turrets  at  each 
corner  of  each  tower.  The  Barons’  Hall  into  which  you  enter  is 
a  delightful  room.  The  date  of  the  whole  building  in  its  present 
form  is  1389,  when  the  Lord  Lumley  of  the  day  obtained  a  patent 
from  Richard  II.  to  castellate  his  “  mannor  House.’  This  he  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  receiving  in  an  oil  painting  on  wood  over 
the  mantelpiece.  Round  the  walls  high  up  are  hung  all  his 
ancestors  from  Lyulphus  down  to  his  time,  all  imaginary  and 
evidently  painted  in  his  time, — and  very  funny. 

Upstairs  the  rooms  open  one  into  the  other  interminably,  all 
stripped  of  every  rag  of  tapestry,  nothing  but  bare  boards,  and 
grimy  ceilings  with  cracked  designs  and  cornices ;  all  the  walls 
are  hollow ;  the  allowance  of  secret  stairs  and  hiding-places  is 
about  two  secret  stairs  and  three  hiding-places  to  each  room ; 
besides  places  where  nuns,  etc.  were  walled  up  and  troopers  slain, 
which  are  thrown  in  about  the  landing-places  and  corridors.  It 
is  a  real  ghost’s  paradise.  One  whole  tower  was  a  barrack ;  in 
it  each  of  the  three  stories  consists  of  one  large  barrack -room, 
with  arched  cement  ceiling,  the  top  one  acting  as  a  guard-room 
to  the  State  prison  contrived  in  the  roof.  (This  room  well  stained 
with  blood  of  a  victim.)  One  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  is 
the  whole  second  story  of  the  S.E.  tower;  James  I.  used  it  as  a 
bedroom  on  a  visit ;  it  is  quite  bare,  a  very  old  paper  hangs  in 
strips  from  the  wall  and  the  sun  shines  lazily  into  it  from  a  high 
window  with  steps  to  it,  showing  millions  of  motes,  on  to  the 
rotten  and  worm-eaten  floor.  The  ceiling  has  a  lovely  old  design 
on  it,  but  cracked  right  across  and  very  black. 

The  basement  consists  of  dungeons  interminable,  with  the 
usual  allowance  of  secret  stairs  ;  under  the  gate-house  the  floor 
is  hollow,  the  cavity  under  it  filled  with  16  feet  of  water  ;  a  secret 
stair  leads  from  this  room  to  Lady  Scarbrough’s  bedroom,  and 
it  is  very  wonderful  and  a  delightful  picture,  to  think  of  her  living 
quite  alone,  with  a  fat  housekeeper  and  deaf  butler  and  one 
maid,  in  a  corner  of  this  enormous  stone  warren,  with  the  East 
wind  blowing  up  secret  traps  into  her  bedroom  and  the  rats 
letting  down  large  stones  with  a  bang  over  her  head. 

The  Church  of  Chester-le-Street  stands  where  a  Church  has 
stood  for  1000  years  ;  St.  Cuthbert  made  it  one  of  his  temporary 
resting-places  (the  Wear  of  the  monks  of  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow 
flows  by  it  and  under  the  castle).  All  down  one  side  is  the  aisle 
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of  tombs,  fourteen  Lumleys,  carved  in  stone,  as  Crusaders  and 
Councillors,  etc.  Three  brought  from  Durham  are  very  old  and 
authentic,  the  others,  Lyulphus,  in  particular,  rest  under  the 
suspicion  of  having  been  RESTORED  by  King  Richard’s  Lord 
Lumley,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  great  and  almost  Chinese 
reverence  for  his  ancestors,  and  I  think  he  holds  out  great  hopes  to 

1887 

the  shade  of  the  Sire  de  Brescey  in  the  year  500. 

~2387 

I  arrive  at  Semley  at  5.19  on  Wednesday  next.  Tell  Guy  I 
shall  hunt  at  East  Stour  on  Thursday  before  returning  to  London 
if  there  is  a  horse,  but  not  to  stint  himself  of  riding  mine  if  he 
wants  to  because  of  this. 

Saighton  is  looking  lovely. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  February  28th,  1887. 

The  sunshine  here  is  wonderful,  and  the  flowers  wonderful, 
the  sitting-room  smells  like  a  conservatory  and  the  conservatory 
like  heaven. 

Sibell  sends  her  best  love. 
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To  his  Mother 

British  Embassy, 
Rome,  March  12th,  1887. 

We  arrived  here  safely  this  morning,  had  some  tea  and  both 
went  to  bed.  Poor  Sibell  has  had  a  headache,  but  is  now  better 
and  is  going  to  dine  downstairs. 

I  now  wish  that  I  had  found  time  to  write  before,  as  I  would 
then  have  ‘  begun  at  the  beginning  ’  and  told  you  day  by  day 
all  that  has  happened  this  most  delightful  week  ;  as  it  is,  the 
‘  present  ’  is  so  engrossing  that  I  must  begin  where  I  am,  like 
an  Epic  Poem,  and  then  work  up  to  it. 

The  ‘  present  ’  consists  not  so  much  of  the  Embassy  or  Sir 
John  Lumley  who  is  most  kind  and  very  interesting,  but  of  the 
garden  and  its  position.  I  walked  into  the  garden  along  one  of 
the  two  avenues  of  ilex,  of  any  age,  with  enormous  twisted  boughs. 
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some  growing  along  with  off-shoots  like  trees  springing  out  of 
them,  as  thickly  leaved  and  dark  as  the  yew  avenue  we  rode  to 
from  Wilbury,  and  rustling  and  trilling  with  birds.  At  the 
end  are  tall  pines  and  grass,  pied  with  daisies  and  little  marigolds, 
left  to  grow  long,  and  a  little  fountain,  with  a  seat  by  it  under  a 
lignum  vitae — this  so  retired,  except  for  the  sound  of  mule-bells 
and  Italian  voices,  that  it  reminds  one  of  the  pleasure-ground  at 
Petworth. 

But  the  position  of  the  garden  is  the  best  of  all,  and  makes  it 
the  crowning  delight  of  the  week,  for  it  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  wall  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  old  flat  red  bricks  with  the 
flanking  towers,  old  embrasures  and  all — You  can  walk  along 
the  ‘  covered  way,’  now  only  covered  with  roses,  along  which  the 
Roman  Praetorians  tramped  and  from  which  the  Romans  have 
shot  their  bolts  in  so  many  ages  against  so  many  nations  ! 
This  garden,  belonging  recently  to  the  Torbonias,  was  part 
of  the  Praetorian  Camp,  I  am  told  ;  if  so,  the  commanding 
officer  had  a  most  excellent  bath  !  a  bath  excavated  by  Sir 
John  three  years  ago  and  paved  with  the  second  best  piece  of 
tesselated  pavement  ever  discovered,  almost  perfect,  fourteen 
yards  by  eleven — with  Tritons  driven  by  Cupids,  and  sea-bulls, 
sea-horses  and  a  sea-stag,  the  only  one  known,  besides  ordinary 
snakes  and  a  sole,  the  big  ones  sixteen  feet  long.  Our  windows 
are  opposite  the  ‘  Porta  Pia  ’  built  by  Pius  IV  and  the  tower 
restored  the  other  day,  after  being  struck  by  lightning. 

March  13  th. 

It  seems  impossible  to  find  time  to  write,  I  have  now  just 
20  minutes  before  dressing  for  dinner.  It  is  no  use  writing  about 
Rome,  I  am  giddy  from  the  last  two  days,  it  is  like  a  bubbling  and 
pricking  drink  from  an  urn  handed  to  a  wanderer  in  the  desert, 
one  can  only  blink  at  it  all  and  not  gasp  out  a  description  of  the 
contents.  Yesterday  Sibell  stayed  in  bed.  Sir  John  drove  me 
to  the  Coliseum,  it  was  much  more  than  I  expected.  Looking 
across  its  extent  and  up  to  the  jack-daws  wheeling  against  the 
sky  over  the  highest  part  seemed  almost  a  vicious  excitement, 
and  left  me  dissipated  as  if  I  had  assisted  at  the  old  spectacles. 
Then  to  S.  John  Lateran,  the  floor  and  the  disks  of  porphyry 
beyond  imagination,  then  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the  two  solemn 
lines  of  pillars,  wonderful.  To-day  we  drove  all  three  past  the 
Forum  over  the  Tiber  (Sibell  thought  of  you  when  we  saw 
Temple  of  Vesta)  to  the  Porta  Portuensis  where  Sir  John  has  a 
private  excavation  near  the  Monte  Testaccio  (made  of  broken 
earthenware).  There  we  found  the  workmen  playing  at  ‘  flashing 
fingers  ’  as  they  did  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  then  washed  with 
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a  watering  pot  and  scrubbing  brush  the  marble  head  of  an 
emperor  just  unearthed  amidst  the  wildest  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  who  found  the  expression  of  his 
imperial  face  ‘  molto  simpatico  ’  (as  indeed  it  was  but  chiefly 
as  I  think  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  tip  of  his  nose  giving  him 
a  cheerful  and  careless  air)  and  of  the  liveried  footman  who 
harangued  me  in  Italian  and  appeared  to  be  congratulating  us 
all  on  our  good  luck. 

After  that  we  drove  to  St.  Peter’s  and  home  through  the 
Borghese  gardens,  the  little  turf  and  cut  box  tournament  ground 
almost  as  delightful  as  anything  I  saw  all  day. 

To-night  wre  go  to  a  reception  chez  the  Princess  Baldoni 
(I  think). — 

Now  as  to  our  journey  here,  I  must  scribble  it  as  I  see  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  time  for  writing.  We  started  Saturday,  March  5th, 
at  8  a.m.,  both  rather  feeble  at  the  early  rising,  and  rattled  and 
jolted  in  the  L.  C.  &  D.  past  the  little  flint  churches  with  yellow 
lichened  roofs  and  stacked  hop-poles  like  the  camp  of  a  Danish 
host  in  the  fog,  rearisen  from  the  vaults  of  the  little  Kentish 
churches. 

On  the  boat  we  found  Lady  Mabel  and  Kenyon  Slaney,  a 
newly  married  couple,  and  Lord  Cork  as  odd  man  out,  he  was  most 
kind  and  agreeable  to  both  the  brides.  Lovely  day  in  France. 
Sibell  and  I  enjoyed  Normandy  very  much  particularly  church 
at  Abbeville,  and  poplars  growing  out  of  grass  fields,  round  old 
red  brick  turreted  Manor  Farms,  all  bending  gracefully  one  way, 
and  green  from  the  green  like  rushes  growing  out  of  a  pond. 

We  only  had  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  Paris  and  got  no 
dinner,  so  had  Cafe  au  lait  and  supped  at  Dijon  off  bread  and 
best  half  bottle  of  Burgundy  ever  drunk — sharp  frost  at  Lyons, 
Avignon  ‘  mystic  wonderful  ’  in  the  fog — and  Tarascon,  now 
sought  out  for  the  sake  of  ‘  Tartarin  ’  and  so  Saracenic  and 
Provengal.  So  on  past  Arles  ;  Sibell  and  I  both  revelling  in  it, 
I  think  I  must  have  lived  one  of  my  former  lives  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  possibly  as  a  Troubadour  lover  of  Sibell, 
then  the  daughter  of  a  Provencal  Count,  for  we  both  got  quite 
excited  at  the  first  row  of  cypresses  and  hailed  the  ilex  and  olives 
with  delight,  even  the  cane  fences  and  eternal  mulberry  trees 
gave  great  pleasure.  The  valley  from  Toulon  to  Hvkres,  with  the 
little  castle  on  a  sugar-loaf  hill,  was  lit  by  a  blazing  sun  all  bright 
and  hot  except  the  strips  of  young  corn  coming  out  of  the  red 
earth  under  the  grey  olives  with  clusters  of  purple  anemones 
amongst  it. 

Uncle  Charlie  1  met  us  at  the  station,  they  did  fete  us  at  La 

1  Major  Ellis,  his  uncle. 
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Luquette  and  were  too  delightful,  worshipping  Sibell.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  much  I  liked  seeing  dear  Aunt  Emily  again,  looking 
so  well  and  young  and  talking  so  nicely  and  being  so  interesting. 

PS. — 12  Midnight.  Have  just  come  back  from  Princess 
Baldini’s  so  will  write  a  P.S.  At  Hykres  we  may  have  done  those 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done  (I  did  for  one,  failing 
to  overcome  an  irresistible  impulse  to  climb  the  pine  near  the 
drawbridge  at  Chateau  St.  Pierre  and  being  discovered  when  the 
door  opened  half  way  up  it),  but  I  am  sure  we  left  nothing  undone 
that  we  ought  to  have  done.  First  we  had  a  tea  at  La  Luquette 
of  the  Carletons  and  Miss  E.  Baker.  Aunt  Mary  really  better. 
On  Monday  we  started  at  1  p.m.,  called  on  the  Carletons,  then 
on  the  Leautauds.  They  were  most  kind.  Madame  is  stouter 
but  improved  in  looks.  Monsieur  was  most  affectionate,  saying 
to  me  ‘  dear  Georges,  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you  ’  and  to  Sibell, 
‘  This  dear  Georges,  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  him.’  He  then  armed 
Sibell  round  the  garden  presenting  her  with  a  haystack  of 
mimosa  and  sent  up  to  La  Luquette  the  largest  bouquet  of 
violets  you  ever  saw.  We  then  went  to  Silvabelle,  quite 
unchanged,  saw  Guy’s  well,  and  the  *  grottes,’  and  went  over  the 
house,  the  same  mousy  smell  and  the  two  little  beds  where  Guy  and 
I  slept  and  acted  in  our  bath-sheets,  (I  remember  Chin’s  1  first 
report  of  us  both  being  read  there).  The  trees  have  grown  up 
but  otherwise  it  might  have  been  yesterday.  We  walked  to 
St.  Pierre  (here  I  was  discovered  up  the  pine)  then  drove  to 
Pomponiana  round  by  the  Pins  Parasols  and  ‘  la  plage,’  to  the 
town,  into  the  church  of  St.  Louis  and  so  home  !  We  also  visited 
Miss  E.  Baker  who  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  known  Sibell  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  On  Tuesday,  next  day,  March  8th, 
we  had  a  delightful  journey  to  Cannes  by  the  slow  train,  with  all 
the  windows  (6)  open,  no  faster  than  you  drive  and  stopping  at 
scores  of  little  stations.  Just  puffing  along  the  broad  red  valley 
with  purple  hills  on  each  hand,  through  olives  and  pines,  past 
little  conical  hills,  cased  in  grey  conical  villages  each  crowned 
by  a  church  with  its  iron-work  belfry  etched  against  the  clear 
sky.  We  dined  at  ‘  Les  Arcs  ’  and  so  on.  The  sun  set  and  all 
the  gold  became  the  very  ghost  of  gold  and  the  opal  lights  died 
and  the  moon  rose,  and  we  went  so  slow  you  could  hear  the  frogs 
croaking  the  whole  way.  We  pulled  up  and  waited  long  at 
‘  Le  May.’  I  shall  never  forget  the  stillness,  the  purple  zenith 
and  light  horizon  with  one  dead  aloe  flower  against  it.  The  aloe 
that  flowers  and  dies. 

And  so  slowly  on,  along  the  little  bays  with  the  moon  pouring 
1  The  master  of  their  private  school,  Mr.  Chittenden. 
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floods  of  light  on  the  sea,  just  lapping  the  shore,  past  Theoul 
and  St.  Raphael  to  Cannes,  where  we  took  a  final  moonlight 
walk,  supped  and  so  to  bed.  Very  sentimental. 
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To  his  Father 

March  20th,  ’87. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  have  written  to  Arthur 
Balfour  to  thank  him.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  ‘  Irish 
Secretary  ’  ;  how  much  time  has  he  to  live  in  Ireland,  and  where 
are  his  secretaries  ? 

Our  host  is  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  and  we  with  our  heads  full 
of  the  lovely  sights  we  have  seen  and  our  unwilling  stomachs  of 
the  three  dinners  we  assist  at  each  day,  waited  on  by  four 
liveried  footmen,  are  whirled  feebly  protesting  in  his  train  to 
heated  soirees,  where  wre  meet  the  same  noble  Romans  night 
after  night. 

We  had  a  lunch  here  the  other  day  ;  it  lasted,  with  coffee, 
etc.  afterwards,  from  1  to  3.45  o’clock.  The  company,  however, 
was  interesting.  Roseberys  asked  to  meet  Count  and  Countess 
Robilant.  Robilant  is  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  ;  being  the 
King’s  birthday,  he  came  in  uniform,  looking  very  splendid, 
almost  picturesque.  He  is  said  to  be  an  illegitimate  brother  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  looks  the  ‘  vieux  militaire  ’  all  over,  with 
his  close-cropped,  scanty  white  hair  and  Imperial,  and  the  empty 
sleeve  of  an  arm  lost  in  fighting  Austria  pinned  to  his  decorated 
breast.  He  is  unpopular  in  their  parliament,  being  too  aristo¬ 
cratic,  and  for  having  an  Austrian  wife.  He  speaks  badly,  and 
once,  when  the  Left  called  him  an  Austrian,  waved  his  sleeve  at 
them  as  his  answer  ;  but  this  sort  of  silent  protest  does  not  do 
here.  Rosebery  asked  why  he  was  so  unpopular,  and  when  told 
that  it  was  because  he  could  not  ‘  parlare,’  said,  4  Ah  !  I  see  they 
are  beginning  to  understand  “  Constitutional  Government.”  ’ 
This  was  all  interesting  enough  until  all  the  secretaries  and 
attaches  here  began  talking  shop  at  Rosebery  to  show  how  clever 
they  were.  Rosebery  has  since  then  had  an  audience  of  three 
hours  with  Robilant  and  also  with  the  King,  so  you  see  he  does 
not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet  though  he  is  out  of  office. 

Randolph  Churchill  arrived  here  yesterday,  having  escaped 
from  quarantine  in  Sicily  in  an  open  boat,  leaving  his  luggage  and 
servant  on  board  ship.  The  officials  here  would  have  a  fit  if 
they  knew  it. 
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At  Cannes  we  had  a  large  dinner  with  the  Bob  Vyners  and 
afterwards  went  in  to  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes.  She  was  very 
charming  and  delighted  to  see  Sibell.  We  met  there  a  very  pretty 
Marquise  d’Hervey,  one  of  the  prettiest  French  women  I  have 
ever  seen.  The  young  Due  de  Luynes  seems  very  nice,  but  over¬ 
crammed  to  get  him  into  the  Army.  I  like  the  Romans,  they  are 
very  kind  to  us  ;  the  conversation  at  their  receptions  is  like  one 
of  those  games  in  which  you  have  to  speak  or  take  a  part  on  a 
given  signal,  such  as  ‘  grab  ’  ;  a  subject  is  started  and  animatedly 
discussed  in  very  choice  Italian  ;  you  are  put  ‘  au  courant  ’  in 
bad  English,  this  is  the  signal  and  off  you  go  in  ‘  French  of 
Stratford-atte-Bow.’ 

I  hunted  on  Thursday  and  was  much  impressed  by  the  horses, 
all  very  valuable.  Don  Giulio  Grazioli,  the  master,  is  charming, 
but  very  English  in  appearance,  like  a  good-looking  and  very 
refined  Sir  Claud  de  Crespigny.  The  turn  out  is  not  too  smart  or 
more  English  than  at  Home,  but  just  that  of  a  good  provincial 
and  sporting  hunt.  They  all  (about  25  or  30)  jump,  or  try  to 
jump,  the  posts  and  rails  and  ride  quite  as  well  as  an  English 
field.  The  only  rather  exaggerated  item  is  the  huntsman,  who, 
I  suppose  as  a  protest  against  the  geographical  position  of  the 
country,  drops  more  h’s,  ‘  my  Lords  ’  the  master,  and  speaks 
with  a  more  drawling  twang  than  any  stable-boy  in  England. 

The  weather  the  last  two  days  has  been  delightful,  and  the 
wall  in  the  garden  a  perfect  place  to  imbibe  all  the  associations 
of  the  Place.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  see  as  many  pictures  as  you 
did  ;  I  fear  not ;  and  now  the  Borghese  palace  is  shut  owing 
to  death  of  a  daughter.  We  saw  the  Sciarra  palace  the  other 
day,  usually  shut,  Rafael’s  ‘  Violin  Player  ’  and  Perugino’s 
‘  S.  Sebastian,’  almost  the  best  we  have  yet  seen. 

We  went  to  Church  at  S.  John  Lateran  this  morn.  The  music 
splendid  ;  and  at  Trinita  de  Monte  this  afternoon  to  hear  the 
nuns’  choir.  The  Farnese  Garden  on  the  Palatine,  overlooking  the 
Forum,  is  my  favourite  place,  and  the  fountain  on  the  Pincian, 
Sibell’s. 
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To  his  Sister,  Mary 


English  Embassy, 
Rome,  March  24th,  ’87. 

‘  The  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  shall  be  first,’  but  all  the 
same  it  is  very  wrong  of  me  to  write  last  to  you  who  wrote  first 
to  me.  Your  first  letter  took  many  days  in  reaching  me  here. 
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I  wrote  then  to  A.  B.  1  thanking  him,  and  again  to-day  to  say 
I  had  abandoned  my  visit  to  Naples  and  intended  to  reach  London 
directly  after  Easter.  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  getting  back  in 
time  to  be  of  any  use  before  Easter,  and  think  that  by  travelling 
slowly  back  via  Perugia  and  Florence,  I  shall  consult  Sibell’s 
comfort,  and  arrive  at  a  time  when  perhaps  A.  B.,  the  House  being 
up,  will  have  a  few  moments  to  spare  in  which  to  put  me  ‘au 
courant  ’  of  the  sort  of  work  I  shall  have  to  do.  It  would  help 
me  much  if  you  would  write  to  the  Poste  Restante,  Florence, 
just  telling  anything  you  may  have  gleaned  as  to  the  length  of 
his  stays  in  Ireland  and  the  amount  of  time,  if  any,  which  I 
should  have  to  spend  there.  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  the  Army 
and  then  find  little  to  do,  owing  to  Government  going  out,  etc., 
but  ‘  nothing  venture,  nothing  have  ’  ;  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
send  in  my  papers  and  throw  my  lot  into  the  Political  boat, 
and  so  indulge  harmlessly  and  legitimately  such  gambling 
proclivities  as  I  may  be  cursed  with. 

Your  letter  was  a  rude  awakening  for  which  I  am  much 
obliged.  I  have  been  revelling  in  existence  and  steeping  myself 
in  all  the  associations  legendary,  historical,  religious,  artistic 
and  picturesque  of  the  ‘  Niobe  of  Nations.’  All  my  day  is  a  dream 
and  at  night  my  thoughts  wander  feverishly  through  ruined 
palaces  and  under  grass-grown  arches,  down  broken  marble  steps 
and  across  great  open  wastes  of  mouldering  magnificence  more 
confused  and  awful  than  the  lofty  labyrinths  threaded  by  my 
feet  all  day.  The  churches  are  disappointing,  the  pictures  are 
hard  to  find,  but  the  Capitol,  Forum  and  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
overhanging  it,  drag  one  back  day  after  day  and  compel  one  to 
go  in.  The  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  or  rather  the  Boccacio-like 
Farnese  garden,  grown  over  with  weeds,  reached  after  passing 
all  the  ruins  of  the  palaces,  and  looking  at  all  the  views  of  Rome, 
ruined  temples  of  antiquity,  with  now  ancient  Campanili  of 
churches  built  in  them  sprouting  up  like  lovely  parasites,  already 
beautiful  in  their  own  decay,  framed  by  the  ‘  loops  of  time  ’  in 
the  palace  walls  all  growing  with  wild  mignonette,  is  the  most 
exacting  in  its  loveliness  and  associations  ;  here  you  may  walk, 
between  cut  hedges  of  arbutus,  past  statues  in  semicircular  spaces 
where  lovely  ladies  and  courtiers  sat  through  summer  days,  to 
the  dark  grove  of  ilex  crowning  the  cliff,  honeycombed  by 
passages  for  the  secret  ways  of  guilty  emperors,  that  overlooks 
the  Forum,  all  encumbered  with  grey  remains,  a  great  charnel 
house  of  dead  religions  and  lost  arts.  Of  lost  Arts  !  you  cannot 
imagine  what  the  effect  is  on  the  mind  of  a  sudden  call  to  admire 
Beauties  of  which  it  has  no  knowledge,  and  the  statues  are  that 

1  Arthur  Balfour. 
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and  more  than  that ;  if  men  could  do  this  2500  years  ago  and  if 
they  cannot  do  it  now,  and  if  all  they  did  and  the  dignity  of  it 
is  marred  and  wantonly  wrecked  on  all  sides,  how  then  can  you 
see  hope  in  the  future,  or  care  much  for  men’s  efforts  now  ?  But 
care  one  must  for  men’s  efforts  ;  in  fact,  all  experiences,  pleasant 
and  painful,  seem  to  be  only  to  force  one  to  sympathise  more  and 
more  with  men  of  all  times,  and  especially  in  as  much  as  they 
worked.  No  Pope  could  have  built  his  palace  from  the  Coliseum 
if  he  had  realised  the  genius  of  its  architect,  the  toil  and  sweat 
of  the  workers,  some  sulky  and  some  good-humoured,  and  all 
the  swelling  pride  of  its  imperial  creator  ;  he  could  not  have 
done  it  if  he  had  felt  for  their  feelings  as  men. 
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To  his  Mother 


March  25th,  1887. 

I  am  only  writing  a  line  to  say  Sibell  is  not  quite  well — having 
a  sick  headache,  it  is  very  sad.  So  we  stay  here  a  day  or  two 
till  she  bucks  up,  and  then  go  straight — I  hope — on  Monday  to 
Perugia,  Grand  Hotel,  and  then  in  three  or  four  days  to  Florence, 
arriving  about  the  3rd.  I  have  only  a  moment  more  and  am  not 
much  inclined  to  write.  Have  just  visited  the  grave  of  Shelley’s 
heart  ‘  Cor  Cordium.’  I  send  one  violet  and  one  bay  leaf  from 
the  tree  by  Keats’  grave.  It  is  the  only  cemetery  I  have  ever 
liked,  bounded  by  the  old  battered  wall  of  Rome  and  dark  from 
the  thickest  cypresses. 
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To  his  Mother 


English  Embassy, 
Rome,  March  29th,  1887. 

Sibell  is  not  very  well,  has  sick  headaches,  so  we  had  to  wait 
here,  and  go  to-morrow  to  Perugia.  I  have  telegraphed  to 
*  Poste  Restante  ’  Florence,  to  try  and  get  ‘  important  letter  ’  1 
but  doubt  if  they  ever  give  them  up  so  easily. 

If  its  purport  is  to  bring  me  back,  it  does  not  much  matter 
getting  it  a  day  or  two  late,  as  I  am  coming  back  as  quickly  as 

1  The  letter  contained  a  proposal  that  he  should  become  Private  Secretary  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Balfour,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
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Sibell  can  travel.  We  shall  only  stay  three  or  four  days  at 
Perugia,  seven  or  eight  at  Florence  and  then  break  the  journey 
in  Switzerland  and  probably  at  Calais,  as  I  think  travelling  at 
night  upsets  Sibell. 

The  picture  Papa  referred  to  in  the  Vatican  is  no  longer  on 
view  there.  Perugino’s  pictures  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
anybody  else’s  in  the  Vatican.  I  like  his  ‘  Resurrection  ’ 
(soldiers  sleeping,  light  horizon  into  which  you  can  see  for  thirty 
miles,  amber  robed  angel  on  small  cloud  on  right,  and  green-robed 
angel  on  left). 

Rafael’s  ‘  Virgin  Crowned  *  (green  angels  and  angels  playing 
violins)  and  Perugino’s  ‘  Virgin  and  Four  Saints  ’  (sitting  in  a 
wooden  chair  under  a  wooden  canopy),  I  like  these  three  best, 
much  better  than  ‘  Transfiguration  ’  and  *  Madonna  of  Foligno.  ’ 
I  have  been  to  few  galleries  but  think  I  know  the  pictures  I  have 
seen,  I  can  count  up  and  see  clearly  before  me  eighteen  in  the 
Vatican  and  two  in  the  Sciarra  that  I  like  (Rafael’s  ‘  Violin 
Player  ’  and  Perugino’s  ‘  S.  Sebastian  ’).  The  statues  have 
surprised  me  most,  I  had  never  seen  a  good  statue  and  they  were 
a  revelation.  The  statues  and  ancient  remains  and  associations 
were  more  than  I  expected,  the  pictures  what  I  expected,  and 
the  churches  less  than  I  expected.  The  churches,  perhaps  not 
less,  but  a  disappointment  to  find  they  had  all  been  restored  in 
the  last  century. 

I  went  to  see  the  picture  in  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  it  is  wonder¬ 
fully  drawn,  and  what  a  splendid  view  you  get  from  outside, 
the  tops  of  the  Apennines  are  white  with  snow,  and  the  nearer 
hills  purple,  and  lights  of  all  colours  thrown  from  the  clouds 
passing  over  the  Campagna.  I  saw  another  sunset  from  the 
Pincio  on  Sunday,  even  more  wonderful  than  the  first,  a  rosy 
light  all  round  the  horizon,  a  blaze  of  orange  where  the  sun  had 
sunk,  changing  through  pale  yellow  to  ‘  lurid  blue  ’  on  each  side, 
and  a  horn  of  light  the  colour  of  amethyst  stretching  right  away 
up  to  the  right  into  the  sky,  like  a  limb  of  the  sun’s  corona  in  an 
eclipse,  and  the  new  moon  above  all.  The  hills  behind  which  the 
sun  has  set  become  the  colour  of  porphyry,  and  the  reflected 
light  in  the  fountain  basin  is  exactly  the  colour  of  the  ‘  jacinte 
antique.’ 

I  have  fallen  in  love  with  four  of  the  Muses  in  the  Vatican. 
My  safety  is  that  I  admire  ‘  Melpomene  ’  for  her  figure  and 
‘  Euterpe  ’  for  her  face,  so  I  shall  not  elope  with  either.  But  the 
bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius  as  a  boy  I  would  give  worlds  to  steal,  as 
a  companion  it  would  excel  even  his  philosophy  in  reconciling 
one  to  the  ‘  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.’ 
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To  his  Sister,  Madeline 

Grand  Hotel, 

Perugia,  March  31st,  1887. 

I  wish  you  many,  many  happy  returns  of  this  day  and  the 
best  of  all  luck  through  life.  I  wonder  if  you  have  been  going  out 
much  and  whether  ‘  a  month  ago  ’  crowded  with  new  people 
seems  as  far  off  to  you,  as  with  new  places,  it  does  to  me.  We 
left  Rome  yesterday,  after  a  final  gallop  through  the  Vatican, 
(a  cherub  in  a  picture  by  Correggio  is  very  like  ‘  Ego  Charts  ’ 1) 
and  I  felt  quite  homesick,  until  the  new  views  captivated  my 
fickle  heart.  It  was  the  most  lovely  Spring  day,  without  a 
cloud  in  the  sky  ;  all  the  bushes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to 
our  left  bursting  into  green,  right  across  the  Campagna  to  the 
Sabine  hills,  past  Narni  and  an  old  Roman  bridge  with  two  piles 
thrown  down  and  the  water  rushing  round  them  and  one  arch 
leaping  still  into  space,  and  across  a  rich  valley  between  the  hills 
to  Terni,  where  we  began  to  climb  slowly  up  a  ravine,  with  a  small 
mountain  stream  rushing  down  it  now  on  our  right,  now  our 
left,  and,  when  the  hills  nearly  met,  apparently  burrowing  under 
the  permanent  way  ;  poor  little  stream  once  monarch  of  all  it 
surveyed,  in  such  a  wild  gorge,  except  of  the  Robbers  who  I 
suppose  lived  in  the  ruined  towers  on  the  highest  peaks  over  our 
heads,  and  of  the  miller,  long  since  dead,  who  made  it  help  him 
to  grind  their  stolen  corn  in  a  mill  like  Dore’s  illustration  in 
‘  Don  Quixote.’ 

Through  a  long  tunnel  and  then  we  whizzed  down  the  other 
slope  of  the  mountains,  past  small  olive-yards  reclaimed  from 
the  waste  of  shrubs  and  limestone  crags,  and  through  scattered 
oak  trees,  down  into  the  wide  green  vale  of  Umbria,  to  Spoleto, 
an  old,  grey,  conical,  walled  city,  with  Gothic  churches  and  a 
citadel  built  by  Theodoric,  and  memories  of  sieges  by  Hannibal, 
Goths,  Lombards  and  others  ‘  ad  infinitum  ’ ;  to  Assisi,  sitting 
on  the  side  of  a  high  hill,  with  streaks  of  snow  on  its  purple  crown, 
with  churches  rising  from  all  points  within  it,  some,  or  rather  one, 
on  the  site  where  St.  Francis  was  born,  another  where  he  was 
buried,  where  he  preached,  where  St.  Clara  lived,  till  all  the  town 
only  refers  to  him.  We  stopped  at  Bastia,  and  were  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  band  and  flag-bearers  who  got  into  our  train,  with  all 
Bastia  (10  men,  15  women  and  30  children)  looking  on  and  deeply 
impressed.  At  Perugia  it  transpired  that  all  this  pomp  (eight 

1  Hugo  Charteris,  his  sister’s  Mary’s  child. 
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instruments  and  three  flags,  two  flags  were  left  behind,  the  public 
purse  of  Bastia  being  insufficient  to  supply  more  than  eleven 
3rd  class  fares)  was  for  the  obsequies  of  some  illustrious  dead. 
All  the  flies  of  Perugia  were  waiting  to  join  the  procession  (there 
are  five  flies)  and  our  landau  that  we  had  ordered  was  loudly 
claimed  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  who  was  thoroughly 
enjoying  his  importance,  his  fat  head  and  too  small  hat,  worn 
by  unromantic  Italians,  wreathed  in  smiles,  black  tie,  gloves, 
frock  coat,  trousers,  and  a  large  pair  of  butcher  boots  and 
spurs,  for  the  sake  of  dignity,  a  cigar  and  ‘  cravache  ’  in  either 
hand  for  elegance. 

We  slowly  worked  our  way  up  the  zigzag  road  to  the  town  that 
crowns  the  highest  hill  rising  from  the  valley,  and  at  each  corner 
the  view  became  more  wonderful.  Our  hotel  is  on  the  site  of 
the  citadel,  from  the  South  window  of  our  bedroom  you  look 
almost  over  a  precipice,  broken  by  a  few  roofs  one  below  the 
other  like  steps,  to  the  wall,  and  across  a  wide  valley  of  young 
cornfields  and  olive-yards  writh  houses  dotted  here  and  there  and 
lesser  hills  rising  and  deepening  the  colours  with  their  shadows, 
to  the  high  hills  that  stand  in  four  ranges  one  behind  the  other  ; 
from  our  east  window  we  look  across  12  miles  of  the  vale  of 
Umbria  straight  at  Assisi,  and  on  to  Foligno  and  Spoleto  40  miles 
away,  above  them  blue  hills  and  beyond  the  snow-topped  peaks 
of  the  Apennines.  But  the  view  is  too  much,  it  is  a  panorama 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  in.  When  the  sun  set 
the  effects  of  shade  were  beyond  belief ;  some  valleys  near  for 
six  or  seven  miles  in  shadow,  and  then  another  beyond  lit  with 
crimson  light ;  the  one  blinding  blaze  of  gold,  and  the  farthest 
hills  to  the  South  shadowy  as  if  behind  the  rays  of  the  sun  that 
shot  level  across  between  them  and  Perugia,  gilding  the  hills 
that  threw  dark  shadows  for  20  miles.  The  last  flare  of  crimson 
illumined  our  town,  throwing  clear-cut  shadows  and  then,  leaping 
the  whole  valley,  only  touched  the  earth  again  to  blazon  Assisi 
and  its  hill  ‘  all  gules.’  This  light  went  and  all  the  earth  seemed 
dark,  but  in  the  East  the  Apennines  and  the  white  clouds  above 
them  kept  the  red  light  prisoner,  reflecting  it  back  on  each  other, 
almost  till  the  West  itself  was  dark,  like  two  beacons  in  a  giant 
land. 

The  drawing  is  the  North  Gate,  built  in  time  of  Augustus  after 
Perugia  was  destroyed  in  his  war  with  Antony,  and  the  ‘  Via 
Vecchia.’ 
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62 

To  his  Mother 


Hotel  Minerva, 
Florence,  April  8th,  1887. 

Sibell  is  much  better  and  has  been  seeing  some  of  the  pictures. 
I  go  first  to  explore  and  study  for  hours  and  then  just  take  Sibell 
and  show  her  nine  or  ten  pictures.  Assisi  was  absolutely  unspoilt, 
so  you  may  imagine  what  it  was.  The  street,  paved,  with  a  gutter 
down  the  middle,  runs  up  the  hill  in  a  graceful  curve  past  three 
or  four  deserted  ‘  palazzos  ’  and  continuous  humbler  houses 
between  them,  untouched  except  that  succeeding  generations 
seem  never  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the  position  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers’  doors  and  windows,  but  always  to  have  built  them  up 
and  knocked  others  out  elsewhere,  so  that  the  street  is  like  a 
built  up  cloister  of  pointed  arches  with  doors  and  windows  in  it 
irrespective  of  the  pillars  ; — and  past  a  perfect  Roman  temple, 
and  two  or  three  open  loggias  with  frescoes  in  them,  and  coats  of 
arms  everywhere,  here  and  there  all  along.  It  is  like  a  city  of 
the  dead,  we  scarcely  saw  ten  men  in  it  and  no  horses,  the  rough 
paved  street  that  would  make  such  a  noise  if  ridden  or  driven 
over,  helps  to  realise  the  silence.  The  Giottos  in  the  Convent 
Church  are  quite  lovely  and  so  is  the  fresco  portrait  of  Santa 
Clara  by  Simone  Memmi.  Perugino  is  the  painter  that  I  love  ; 
I  think  it  is  only  given  to  me  to  sympathise  with  the  work, 
whether  poetry  or  painting  or  building,  of  a  few,  or  at  any  rate 
that  it  is  easier  to  see  all  the  excellence  of  these  few.  I  liked  two 
of  his  pictures  at  the  Vatican  best  of  all  and  at  Perugia  I  revelled 
in  him.  The  ‘  Cambio  ’  a  room  decorated  by  him,  altogether, 
is  perfectly  decorated.  Five  frescoes,  one  in  each  archway, 
above  a  line  of  black-oak  seats  inlaid  with  lighter  coloured  woods, 
in  each  of  the  first  two  arches  are  six  figures,  three  and  three, 
with  Prudence  over  the  first  three  ‘  philosophers  ’ ;  Justice  over 
the  next,  ‘  kings  ’  with  Numa  Pompilius  and  Solomon  ;  in  the 
next  arch  4  Fortitude  ’  over  Scipio,  Leonidas  and  Horatius 
Codes,  they  are  splendid,  really  splendid  for  they  glow  and  shine, 
Leonidas  in  amber  gold  and  Codes  in  blue  silver  breastplates. 
(I  have  tried  to  draw  Leonidas,  in  case  you  still  want  a  knight 
for  your  book.)  Temperance  over  the  next  three,  Emperor 
Trajan  and  two  others.  The  next  arch  a  4  piet&,’  and  the  fourth 
a  Nativity,  the  fifth  4  prophets  and  sibyls.’  The  6th  occupied 
by  the  high  carved  oak  dais.  In  the  ceiling  the  arches  are  painted 
with  arabesques,  and  meet  in  seven  medallions,  beautiful 
decorative  representations  of  the  seven  planets  of  the  Ancients, 
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each  a  figure  driving  a  chariot  through  the  air,  Apollo  for  the 
Sun,  Diana  for  the  Moon,  Saturn  drawn  by  ill-omened  dragons, 
Jupiter,  Mars  with  war  horses  and  armour  and  dark  red  cloak, 
Venus  and  Mercury.  Here — (Florence) — I  think  the  Fresco 
by  Perugino,  again,  in  the  Chapter  House  of  S.  Maddalena  de’ 
Pazzi  is  lovely,  even  the  crucifixion  itself  is  not  painful  in  it,  and 
the  Virgin  in  her  sorrow  so  graceful  and  dignified,  the  light 
horizon  he  puts  in  all  his  pictures,  so  light  and  lovely.  I  never 
saw  it  in  nature  till  I  had  lived  at  Perugia  high  up  with  a  view 
extending  for  40  miles  every  way,  and  the  soft  Elysian  fields, 
and  dreamy  hills  with  gentle  slopes  and  contours,  and  the 
frail  trees  against  the  light,  like  spirits  of  trees. 

In  the  *  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti  ’  he  has  a  crucifixion  with 
a  Virgin,  an  elaboration  of  the  one  in  the  fresco.  I  never  saw  a 
figure  in  a  painting  that  affected  me  more,  or  disclosed  so  fully 
the  lovely  thoughts  and  knowledge  of  its  maker,  but  it  does  not 
make  you  think  of  the  painter,  but  with  him,  you  see  a  perfect 
image  of  sorrow,  that  is  lovely,  without  a  trace  of  vulgar  contor¬ 
tion,  or  outward  agony,  her  face  almost  turned  to  stone  is 
beautiful  with  the  lines  of  past  love  and  happiness,  and  her 
graceful  body  has  forgotten  to  be  affected  by  grief,  but  it  stands 
gracefully  and  unconsciously,  whilst  in  her  eyes  you  see  that  she 
is  thinking  of  the  past,  of  when  her  son  was  a  little  boy,  and  she 
had  high  hopes  of  him,  so  that  there  is  a  last  lingering  of  joy 
under  the  stony  face  placed  against  the  last  light  left  by  the 
clouds  closing  round,  but  that  light  is  the  light  of  the  infinite 
distance,  past  little  sunlit  hills  on  the  horizon. 

But  do  not  think  from  this  that  I  cannot  enjoy  Rafael,  for 
I  can.  The  Angelicos  are  lovely  and  Botticelli  (Virgin  Crowned  !) 
and  all  of  them.  I  am  drunk  from  it,  I  go  every  day  every  spare 
moment,  even  if  it  is  only  for  ten  minutes  to  look  at  them  again, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  I  shall  recover  from  losing  them. 


63 

To  his  Mother 


35  Park  Lane,  W., 
April  15th,  1887 

This  is  only  a  line  to  tell  you  that  Sibell  and  I  arrived  safely 
and  comfortably  last  night.  The  twenty-four  hours’  journey 
and  rough  passage  have  completely  revived  Sibell,  who  is  better, 
fresher  and  in  higher  spirits  to-day  than  usual ;  it  seems  to  suit 
her  perfectly  to  undergo  a  long  journey  and  at  the  end  of  it  to 
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find  an  east  wind  and  falling  snow,  and  it  suits  me  perfectly  to 
see  her  so  well,  and  so  all  is  very  well  with  both  of  us.  Upstairs 
I  found  the  most  princely  present  or  rather  magical  treasure  from 
Uncle  Henry  1 ;  I  asked  for  any  standard  work,  histories  in 
particular,  to  start  a  library  and  found  to-day  a  complete  library 
of  history,  at  least  a  hundred  volumes  !  !  !  all  beautifully  bound, 
all  the  wrorks  of  Burke,  Macaulay,  Prescott,  Motley,  Green’s 
History,  Merivale,  Lord  Mahon,  Milman,  Hallam,  Freeman,  etc., 
etc.  I  saw  Arthur  Balfour  to-day,  and  shall  see  him  again  to¬ 
morrow.  I  hear  that  poor  George  Boyle  (just  left  Coldstream) 
has  died  suddenly  of  rheumatic  fever,  I  am  very  sorry  at  this. 

I  hope  you  will  come  back  soon,  as  I  long  to  see  you. 

1  Lord  Leconfield. 
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To  his  Father 

Irish  Office, 

Gt.  Queen  Street,  June  8th,  1887. 

I  had  an  interview  with  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  at 
Battersea  last  night,  and  we  arranged  for  me  to  make  six  general 
addresses  to  the  six  branches  !  And  after  that  to  have  a  large 
meeting  in  July.  I  had  thought  of  taking  a  holiday  to-morrow 
and  going  to  Ascot,  mainly  to  see  Madeline  in  her  glory  and  talk 
to  Mary,  but  I  have  to  make  the  first  address  to  the  ‘  Shaftesbury  ’ 
branch  in  the  evening,  so  I  gave  it  up. 

I  have  finished  ‘  Life  of  Shelley  ’  and  feel  quite  dull  in  conse¬ 
quence.  I  am  personally  so  fond  of  Shelley,  and  interested  in 
his  mind,  that,  no  doubt,  I  had  an  amused  curiosity,  as  in  reading 
a  letter  about  a  person  one  knows,  added  to  the  pleasure  that 
anyone,  who  cares  for  human  nature,  must  find  in  this  book. 
Still  I  think  you  wrill  delight  in  it.  The  enthusiasm  for  the  genius, 
beauty  and  social  attractions  of  the  people  he  meets  and  makes 
friends  with,  such  as  Emilia  Viviani,  and  Byron,  and  the  complete 
breakdown  of  all  this  and  frantic  efforts  to  escape  from  their 
society,  will  amuse  you  very  much.  And  you  will  be  very  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  power  of  seeing  ghosts  and  the  impressions  which  he 
himself  made  on  others  at  a  distance  by  telepathy.  The  last 
part  of  the  book  working  up  to  the  catastrophe  is  admirably 
written,  as  relentless  and  as  thickly  sown  with  warnings  of 
approaching  fate  as  a  Greek  tragedy. 

65 

To  his  Mother 

Saigiiton  Grange, 
Chester,  August  31s/,  1887. 

Thank  you  and  everyone  very  much  for  letters  on  my  birthday. 
We  had  a  most  festive  day  ;  it  began  before  seven  in  the  morning 
when  we  were  awoken  by  the  most  hideous  figure  I  ever  saw — 
Bendor  strapped  into  a  perambulator  in  white  petticoats  with 
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his  face  blacked  with  coal.  (It  had  taken  from  5.30  a.m.  to 
complete  that  difficult  process.)  Everyone  was  in  the  best  of 
spirits  at  breakfast ;  Sibell  complained  that  her  egg  had  got  a 
little  cold,  and  I  said  mine  had  got  a  little  cough. 

In  the  morning  we  had  athletic  sports,  high  jump,  long  jump, 
and  the  jump  hand  in  hand  over  hedges,  then  swinging  till 
luncheon.  In  the  afternoon  cricket,  Lettice  and  I  against 
Bendor,  Cuckoo,1  Maudie  Grosvenor  and  two  of  the  Coachman’s 
children.  Then  races,  handicaps  until  dinner,  after  dinner  we 
let  off  all  the  fireworks  in  Chester  (there  were  seven  rockets,  some 
Catherine  wheels  and  crackers  in  Chester).  After  the  fireworks 
the  children  went  to  swing  again  till  half  past  ten  o’clock. 

Sibell  gave  me  the  ‘  Arundel  Society  ’  chromo-lithograph  of 
Perugino’s  fresco  in  the  refectory  of  ‘  Maddalena  dei  Pazzi  ’  at 
Florence. 


66 

To  his  Mother 


Vice  Regal  Lodge, 
Dublin,  October  28th,  1887. 

I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  in  London.  I  think  of  you  very 
much  and  shall  to-morrow.  It  is  very  sad  for  the  children,2  but 
for  her,  I  agree  with  you,  it  is  very  well.  It  seems  extraordinary 
that  *  Life  ’  which  includes  all  our  ideals  of  Beauty  and  Strength, 
happiness  and  devotion,  should  depend  absolutely  upon  the  state 
of  nerves  in  a  body  that  fails. 

A  body  which  obscures  the  life  which  we  feel  must  be  existing 
somehow  ideally.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  children.  It  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  Dorothy  having  you  to  comfort  her  and  Mad. 
and  Pam.  as  companions. 

I  was  very  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  about  Wilfrid,3  however, 
I  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  it  was  better  not  to  write  to  him. 

I  think  two  months  is  far  too  heavy  a  sentence.  It  will 
probably  be  reduced  on  appeal.  Meanwhile  I  suppose  he  will 
go  about  attacking  the  Government. 

The  Park  here  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  colours  of  the  trees 
wonderful.  Burning  beeches,  amber  elms,  and  pale  green 
mourning  willows. 

1  Cuckoo  and  Lettice,  his  stepdaughters,  afterwards  Lady  Shaftesbury  and 
Lady  Beauchamp.  Bendor,  his  stepson  Lord  Belgrave,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Westminster. 

*  His  cousins,  Guy  and  Dorothy  Carleton.  The  letter  alludes  to  the  death  of 
their  mother. 

*  His  cousin,  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  had  been  sentenced  to  two  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  for  speaking  at  a  proclaimed  meeting  in  Ireland. 
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I  listened  to  the  storm  on  Wednesday  night,  the  ‘  west  wind  ’ 
howling  and  hurling  himself  against  the  house  in  a  mass,  and 
then  retreating,  whilst  lesser  eddies  blustered  and  worried  about 
my  window — I  could  hear  the  leaves  shuddering  and  being  torn 
from  their  homes  in  the  darkness. 

Autumn  is  as  wonderful  as  Spring,  I  always  think  of  Rossetti’s 
sonnet  when  I  hear  the  leaves  whirling  on  the  ground  : 

‘  O  love,  my  love !  if  I  no  more  should  see 
Thyself,  nor  on  the  earth  the  shadow  of  thee, 

Nor  image  of  thine  eyes  in  any  spring, — 

How  then  should  sound  upon  Life’s  darkening  slope 
The  ground-whirl  of  the  perished  leaves  of  Hope, 

The  wind  of  Death’s  imperishable  wing  ?  ’ 

They  are  as  beautiful  as  any  in  any  language. 

Amy  Vitelleschi  at  Saighton  the  other  day  played  some  of 
Verdi’s  ‘  Otello,’  I  like  the  willow-song  very  much,  ‘  Salce  ’  in 
Italian  sounds  so  sad,  it  comes  on  two  notes  ‘  d  ’  and  then  ‘  b.’ 
And  those  notes,  if  you  play  them  simply  one  after  the  other, 
are  as  sad  as  sorrow.  Then  it  seems  so  extraordinary  that  one 
had  not  noticed  that  before.  Now  I  hear  them  ‘  Salce,  Salce  ’ 
as  dreary  and  hopeless  as  a  curlew  calling  over  a  lake  when  the 
reeds  are  rustling  after  sunset. 

I  hope  to  get  back  to  my  Sibell  in  the  middle  of  Monday 
night,  it  has  seemed  a  very  long  parting. 

I  shall  run  to  Birmingham  on  the  4th  to  support  Arthur  B. 
■who  speaks  there. 

P.S. — It  bothers  me  a  great  deal  not  writing  to  Wilfrid  or 
Anne,  could  you  write  a  line  to  her  saying  how  sorry  I  am  ? 
I  wish  I  could  be  with  you  on  the  ‘  worst  day.’ 


67 

To  Charles  Walston 

Saighton  Grange, 

Chester,  November  6th  (alas  !)  1887. 

How  very  good  of  you  to  remember  me  in  connection  with  the 
‘  Greek  Play.’  First  let  me  thank  you  for  that ;  (I  have  to 
approach  you  in  so  many  keys  of  feeling,  gratitude,  regret  and 
shame  for  not  writing  sooner,  that  I  must  get  the  most  important 
one  out  first,  i.e.  my  thanks  to  you,  and  Lady  Grosvenor’s,  for 
the  invitation). 

Now  for  ‘  Regret.’  First  I  regret  very  much  that  your  visit 
to  America  was  not  quite  satisfactory — you  have  my  deep 
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‘  sympathy  ’  (do  you  remember  our  argument  at  2  in  the  morning 
on  ‘  sympathy  5  ?)  in  spite  of  my  contention  that  we  all  live 
alone,  I  assure  you  that  I  can  ‘  feel  with  ’  you  in  this  matter, 
and  hope  with  you  too.  You  may  draw  a  good  omen  from  my 
hopes,  as  I  am  a  lucky  man. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  an  argument  may  have  arisen,  as 
arguments  so  often  do,  from  the  poverty  of  language.  There 
ought  to  be  three  different  words  for  the  three  different  ideas 
contained  in  ‘  to  sympathise,’  viz.  :  ‘  to  regret  with,’  ‘  to  feel 
with,’  and  ‘  to  hope  with.’ 

Secondly,  I  regret  that  it  is  ‘  maritally  ’  impossible  for  me  to 
leave  my  wife  during  the  third  week  of  November,  and  physically 
impossible  for  her  to  go  to  Cambridge. 

And  finally  I  am  ashamed  at  my  delay,  but  you  will  forgive 
me  for  not  writing  sooner  when  I  tell  you  that  I  had  to  accompany 
Mr.  Balfour  to  Birmingham,  there  to  receive  addresses,  sit  upon 
platforms  and  generally  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  political  aide-de- 
camp,  and  that  I  only  got  back  last  night. 

I  envy  you,  when  you  tell  me  that  you  are  deep  in  work.  Your 
work  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  mine.  I  only  came  back 
from  Ireland  on  Tuesday,  where  I  have  been  sitting  eight  hours 
a  day  at  the  desk,  and  wading  through  reams  of  bad  speeches 
before  and  after  regular  work.  So  October  has  been  a  blank 
as  far  as  writing  verses  goes. 

I  wrote  a  good  deal  in  September,  amongst  other  things  a 
sequence  of  24  sonnets,  which  I  hope  perhaps  that  you  will  like. 
They  came  with  a  good  rush,  six  of  them  in  one  day  ;  so  I  still 
try  to  hope  a  little,  but  fear  that  I  shall  get  nowhere  riding  these 
two  circus  horses,  Politics  and  Poetry,  round  the  narrow  arena 
of  my  capacity. 

I  hope  we  may  meet  soon,  and  shall  always  be  delighted  to 
hear  from  you  if  you  have  time  to  drop  me  a  line  about  ‘  any 
new  thing.’ 
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To  his  Sister,  Madeline 

November  21s/,  1887. 

I  was  delighted  to  get  your  letter,  and  sat  down,  a  moment 
ago,  to  answer  it  with  a  glow  of  conscious  virtue,  thinking  I  had 
not  put  it  off  for  long.  It  was,  accordingly,  a  great  shock  to  me 
to  find,  on  looking  at  the  day’s  paper  for  a  date,  that  I  got  it 
more  than  a  week  ago  !  We  have  been  having  an  exasperating 
frost  here  ;  a  gentle  thaw  all  day  and  then,  every  night,  a  few 
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degrees  to  drive  it  in  a  little  deeper  ;  so  that,  although  it  is  now 
thawing  and  horribly  dark  and  foggy,  I  hardly  hope  to  hunt 
before  Thursday.  All  my  horses  are  sound  and  very  fresh.  But 
‘  Pat  ’  is  not  feeding  very  well,  his  liver  being  out  of  order,  and 
indeed  I  am  not  surprised  !  and  sympathising  so  cordially  with 
him  that  mine  is  in  a  like  manner  affected. 

I  have  often  been  picturing  to  myself  the  success  of  Pamela  at 
the  Primrose  League  meeting,  and  would  have  given  anything 
to  be  there.  On  Monday  I  went  up  to  London  for  the  same  sort 
of  thing  and  made  a  ‘  social  ’  speech  at  a  ‘  smoking  concert,5 
which  I  enclose.  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life  as  at  the 
loudness  and  length  of  the  laughter,  when  I  produced  some  very 
old  story.  The  reception  of  one  bad  pun  about  ‘  Bach  5  and 
‘  Offenbach  5  so  astonished  me  that  I  nearly  forgot  to  go  on 
speaking. 

On  Monday,  December  12th,  I  have  a  meeting  in  Battersea  of, 
I  hope,  700  supporters. 

Sibell  and  I  have  been  landscape  gardening,  along  the  wall, 
and  are  both  delighted  with  the  result.  We  have  cleared  out 
the  laurels,  and  turfed  the  ground  over,  leaving  the  lilacs, 
laburnums,  chestnuts,  etc.,  growing  out  of  the  grass.  We  have 
also  made  a  little  semi-circular  grass-plot,  with  a  laurel  fence 
round  it  to  hold  a  seat,  and  put  two  little  box-tree  sentinels  in 
front. 

This  afternoon,  however,  we  are  very  sad,  as  a  wild  rabbit, 
impelled,  it  is  supposed,  by  hunger  owing  to  the  frost,  has  eaten 
our  favourite  shrub.  A  little  one,  about  6  inches  high,  which 
Sibell  planted  the  other  day,  and  to  which  she  was  much  attached  ! 

Sic  transit !  He  is  no  more.  And  we  are  in  despair  as  the 
motive  of  one  of  our  principal  walks  is  now  destroyed. 

4 1  will  add  no  more,5  as  the  Scotch  minister  said  when  he 
finished  reading  a  sermon ;  and  you  may  reply  with  the  old 
woman  at  the  back  of  the  church,  who  liked  extempore  preaching, 
4  Because  ye  canna.5 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  December  6th,  1887. 

Sibell  is  going  on  capitally.1  She  slept  very  well  all  night, 
feeds  well  and  is  very  pleased  with  little  Baby.  I  am  writing 
by  her  bed,  and  she  is  cuddling  the  little  steam-engine,  who  keeps 
1  Percy  Lyulph  Wyndham  was  born  December  5th,  1887. 
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puffing  away  and  making  comfortable  noises.  It  has  masses  of 
black  hair,  eyebrows  and  eye-lashes.  Blue  eyes  like  Sibell’s. 
It  is  very  wide  awake,  looks  about  at  everything  and  seems  to 
enjoy  life  very  much. 

On  Thursday  last  I  had  a  good  run  on  ‘  Pat,’  forty  minutes, 
about  six  mile  point  over  the  cream  of  the  country,  winding  up 
by  jumping  the  ‘  Gowie  ’  the  big  brook  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  killing  him  in  the  open  under  Beeston  Castle.  ‘  Pat  ’  went 
well,  but  he  does  nearly  pull  my  arms  out,  he  fell  at  the  last 
fence  from  excitement,  galloping  into  it  and  turning  head  over 
heels.  I  was  very  stiff  for  three  or  four  days. 

I  shall  not  hunt  this  week,  as  Sibell  likes  having  me  near  her. 
She  sends  mountains  of  love  to  you  all.  It  will  be  rather  hard 
for  me  to  collect  my  thoughts  and  turn  them  on  Politics  before 
Monday,  particularly  as  a  thousand  and  one  devoted  friends 
expect  me  to  write  to  them  every  day.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of 
Madeline  riding  ‘  Free  Lance.’  On  Friday  I  rode  ‘  Solyman  ’  at 
Cholmondeley.  A  bad  day  from  the  ‘  Sport  ’  point  of  view,  but 
very  enjoyable  owing  to  the  weather,  the  ease  of  ‘  Solyman  ’ 
after  ‘  Pat  ’  and  plenty  of  galloping  about  and  jumping  ;  we  ran 
about  six  different  foxes  each  into  the  vale  and  then  back  into 
the  park.  Riding  home  the  sunset  was  marvellous. 

We  are  thinking  of  calling  the  Baby,  Percy  Lyulph.  The 
latter  is  the  oldest  family  name  of  the  Lumleys,  ‘  Lyulphus  ’ 
being  founder  of  family.  Venus,  the  morning  star,  which  has 
been  our  wonder  for  weeks,  presided  at  his  birth,  shining  straight 
through  the  window. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  December  8th,  1887. 

Many,  many  thanks  for  your  congratulations.  I  have  had  an 
anxious  time,  as  Sibell  became  very  weak  after  the  child  was 
born.  But  to-day  I  feel  happy  about  her. 

I  am  much  honoured  by  your  charge  1  and  will,  of  course, 
readily  undertake  it ;  at  the  same  time  I  sincerely  trust  that 
I  may  not  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  it.  But  if  it  should  unfortunately 
be  so,  I  can  promise  you  to  spare  no  pains  in  putting  your  work 
before  the  Public. 

I  have  begun  to  write  ‘  Roland  ’  from  the  Arab  point  of  view. 

1  Wilfrid  Blunt  had  requested  permission  to  make  George  Wyndham  his 
literary  executor. 
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The  incongruity  of  making  the  ‘  Christian  Achilles  ’  the  hero  of 
a  work  written  in  praise  of  the  Arabs,  will  in  any  case  prevent  its 
being  read.  But  this  is,  I  think,  the  chief  source  of  my  amusement 
in  writing  it. 
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To  his  Father 

Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge, 

Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  January  20th,  1888. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  The  life  here  is  very  amusing  ; 
pleasant  people  in  the  house,  and  funny  people  out  of  it  to 
laugh  at ;  and  delightful  owing  to  the  presence  of  Mary  and 
Guy.  Arthur  is  very  good  asking  old  Guy  to  dine  every  night, 
so  we  see  a  good  deal  of  him.  The  Pembrokes  were  here  one 
night,  and  now  there  are  the  De  Vescis,  Cranbornes,  Hugo  and 
Mary,  Lady  Rayleigh,  and  Lady  Gwendolen  Cecil. 

The  big  dinners  here  amuse  me.  I  took  in  the  other  night  a 

Mrs. - ,  aetat,  I  should  think,  63,  very  stout,  with  little  podgy 

hands  covered  with  badly  cleaned  rings.  Her  husband  is  an 
elderly  lawyer,  and  according  to  her  ‘  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in 
Ireland,’  and  apparently  the  one  authority  upon  all  questions. 
Her  admiration  for  Arthur  is  most  comic  ;  she  kept  saying  ‘  He 
ought  to  be  a  King  ;  shure,  I  read  his  speeches  four  times 
through.’  The  worship  of  Arthur  by  the  ‘  loyalists  ’  is  extra¬ 
ordinary.  In  a  book  I  am  reading,  ‘  Greek  Life  and  Thought, 
from  the  Age  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Conquest,’  there  is 
a  good  sentence,  on  the  power  of  Alexander,  which  explains  it. 
I  cannot  find  it  to  quote,  but  it  is  to  the  effect  that  great  courage 
being  so  rare  a  gift,  and  so  large  a  part  of  human  misery  being 
due  to  Fear,  all  men  are  prepared  to  fall  down  before  anyone 
wholly  free  from  fear.  Arthur  is  by  no  means  Alexander,  but 
having  for  his  battleground  a  field  from  which  all  have  run  away, 
he  creates  a  very  great  impression  upon  men  who  have  been 
used  to  tremble  at  every  threat,  and  to  truckle  with  the  most 
contemptible  of  their  opponents  upon  every  occasion.  They  can 
hardly  believe  that  he  does  not  care  2d.  for  anything  which 
‘  United  Ireland  ’  here,  and  the  ‘  Pall  Mall  ’  over  the  way 
may  say  of  him.  This  book,  ‘  Greek  Life  and  Thought,’  must  make 
‘  Grote  ’  turn  in  his  grave,  and  would  render  people  like  Morris 
speechless  with  indignation.  It  is  written  by  Mahaffy,  a  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  with  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  oligarchies  and 
imperial  politics.  The  contrast  which  it  presents  to  all  other 
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histories,  which  crack  up  any  ‘  little  Peddlington  ’  of  a  democracy 
and  howl  at  ‘  Tyrants,’  is  so  marked,  that  one  feels  it  must  be 
unfair  ;  but  in  reality  this  bias  is  no  stronger  than  the  usual 
one  in  the  opposite  direction  :  and  it  is  just  as  fair  to  give  the 
Conservatives  a  pat  on  the  back,  whilst  extolling  Ptolemy,  and 
to  prod  the  ‘  Irish  Nationalists  ’  when  dealing  with  revolts  in 
Cyrene  and  Syria,  as  it  is  to  praise  Radicals  with  Demosthenes 
and  Ireland  with  Athens. 

Yesterday  the  whole  party  lunched  at  the  ‘  Four  Courts  ’  with 
all  the  Judges  in  their  robes  and  wigs. 

The  smile  which  stole  over  Ashbourne’s  face,  robed  and  in  the 
execution  of  his  office,  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
captain  of  the  Eton  eleven  at  Lord’s  cricket  ground.  The  lunch 
was  ‘  prodigious  ’  ;  oysters,  wroodcock,  pate-de-foie-gras,  etc. 
(Mary  has  had  a  great  success  with  the  Irish  bar.)  Afterwards 
Arthur  and  I  drove  away  on  a  car,  and  came  in  for  a  ‘  hostile 
Demonstration,’  driving  off  amid  yells  of  ‘  Balfour  the  liar  !  ’ 
and  escorted  by  running  companies  of  raggamuffins  booing  and 
hissing.  It  amused  me  very  much.  One  little  man  had  taken 
up  a  good  position  and  waited  long  for  the  satisfaction  of  venting 
his  wrath.  Wrath  is  hardly  the  word,  because  they  see  the  fun 
and  enjoy  the  lark  of  it  as  much  as  we  did.  This  morning  the 
papers  have  columns  of  ‘  this  perhaps  the  most  disgraceful  act,’ 
etc.,  ‘  making  a  compact  with  the  Judicature  in  the  broad  light 
of  day,’  and  so  on.  It  is  a  funny  country. 

Wilfrid  is  apparently  temporarily  out  of  his  senses,  but  I  can 
hardly  believe  he  has  said  all  that  is  attributed  to  him.  What 
*  United  Ireland  ’  calls  ‘  leaking  out  through  prison  walls  ’  means, 
very  likely,  lies  composed  in  its  own  office. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  February  5,  1888. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but  now  that 
we  are  comfortably  back  here  I  will  try  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
I  have  enjoyed  Ireland  very  much,  hunting  a  little  with  Guy, 
and  leading  a  very  pleasant  and  interesting  life  at  the  Lodge. 
The  banquets  were  the  only  draw-back,  and  they  not  a  real  one, 
as  some  of  the  guests  who  attend  must  be  seen  and  heard  in 
their  brogue  to  be  realised. 
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I  always  took  in  the  most  extraordinary  ladies  of  them  all, 

one  of  them  Mrs.  - ,  like  a  chinless  Dutch  doll,  being 

phenomenal.  We  told  the  company  of  an  accident  Arthur  and  I 
met  with  on  the  Quays  ;  the  horse  in  his  brougham  fell  down  and 
the  car  on  which  the  detectives  ride  came  on  in  Irish  fashion 
and  sent  both  shafts  through  the  back  panel.  The  story  of  this 

adventure  was  greeted  in  silence,  broken  at  last  by  Mrs.  - 

‘  How  lucky  the  detectives  wrere  there.’ — I  still  laugh  to  myself 
at  it. 

For  the  last  two  days  we  stayed  at  the  Castle,  and  did  a 
Drawing-room  and  Ball.  I  enjoyed  seeing  so  much  of  Guy 
who  was  very  sorry  to  leave  Ireland.  Everybody  loves  him  at 
Dublin,  and  he  certainly  does  look  very  striking  in  his  Lancer 
uniform,  amongst  and  above  all  the  other  little  people  at  the 
ceremonies. 

After  the  Ball,  Thursday  night,  I  hunted,  just  getting  back  in 
time  to  change  and  gobble  before  starting  for  the  boat.  We  had 
a  glorious  passage,  making  full  amends  for  the  last.  Warm  as 
summer  and  all  the  stars  glittering  together  with  Sirius  over  all. 
However  we  did  not  look  at  them  all  the  time  as  we  both  went 
to  sleep,  sitting  on  the  deck. 

We  enjoyed  it  very  much  and  spent  a  nice  idle  day  here 
yesterday  and  to-day  for  the  matter  of  that.  The  conservatory 
is  full  of  miniature  hyacinths,  jonquils,  arum  lilies,  carnations, 
violets  and  a  beautiful  pink  rose  ramping  about  over-head. 
We  have  been  examining  the  grass-plot  at  ‘  the  wall  ’  and  gloating 
over  the  points  of  the  little  bulbs  that  are  just  appearing  ;  this 
and  rolling  half  of  the  lawn-tennis  ground  is  all  the  work  I  have 
done. 

I  expect  to  go  to  London  on  Friday,  but  mean  only  to  keep 
running  up  and  down  till  Easter,  doing,  say  four  days  office 
and  three  at  Saighton.  I  wonder  if  Pamela  and  Fraulein  would 
or  could  come  for  a  day  or  two  ? 

Percy  is  magnificent,  I  long  for  you  to  "see  him,  eyes  exactly 
like  Sibell’s  with  Guy’s  eyelashes.  Gibson,  the  late  Attorney- 
General,  tried  to  make  his  constituents  at  Liverpool  invite  me  to 
stand,  they,  however,  preferred  a  local  barrister,  Maltinson  by 
name,  and  he  is  not  going  to  be  opposed  ! 

I  had  one  good  day  with  the  Kildares,  riding  the  horse  I  bought 
from  Dick,  he  carried  me  brilliantly  over  a  big  part  of  the 
country. 
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To  his  Mother 


Irish  Office, 

Great  Queen  Street,  S.W., 
February  11th,  1888. 

Arthur  B.’s  speech  was  good.  I  dined  with  him  afterwards. 
The  Rayleighs  were  there. 

The  Office  is  very  dull  and  dusty  and  the  view  from  it  foggy 
and  filthy. 

I  hope  you  will  see  Percy  during  the  present  stage  of  his 
existence  ;  the  shape  of  his  head,  particularly  chin  and  neck,  is 
like  the  head  of  Grand-mamma  at  Belgrave  Square. 

I  have  told  Sibell  she  must  write  and  describe  him  to  you  at 
length,  and  suppress  her  false  shame,  and  be  blatantly  boastful 
of  her  son. 

I  shall  go  to  ‘  Winter’s  Tale  ’  on  Monday  if  I  can.  I  know  the 
play  well  to  read,  particularly  the  ‘  pastoral  part  ’  and  always 
think  Perdita’s  speech  about : 

.  .  .  ‘  Daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  ’ 

and  the  flowers  from  Dis’s  wagon  etc.,  and  again  Florizel’s  speech, 
saying,  that  whatever  thing  she  does  he  wishes  she  would  do  for 
ever,  when  you  dance  *  I  would  you  were  a  wave  ’  (can’t  remember 
it)  but  those  two  things  are  lovely. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton, 
February  19th ,  1888. 

I  must  scrawl  a  line  about  ‘  Winter’s  Tale  ’  and  return  Lord 
Lytton’s  letter. 

I  did  like  the  play  very  much,  Mary  Anderson’s  acting  much, 
and  her  beauty  for  the  first  time. 

I  can’t  tell  you  exactly  what  I  felt  as  I  am  writing  to  catch 
post,  but  I  think  it  was  this,  I  thought  it  ‘  a  thing  of  Beauty,’ 
but  could  not  help  feeling  nearly  all  the  time  that  Shakespeare’s 
play  was  a  much  more  beautiful  thing.  They  have  cut  it  about 
with  a  vengeance.  Perhaps  they  are  right.  The  experience 
they  have  of  English  audiences  may  have  taught  them  that  the 
less  poetry  and  the  more  antics  the  better  the  public  are  pleased. 
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I  am  not  abusing  it,  because  in  spite  of  constant  regret  for 
omissions  I  was  fairly  carried  away  twice  ;  in  the  judgment 
scene  and  in  the  ‘  sheep-shearing.’ 

But  the  bye-play  in  the  latter  is  really  over-done.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  love-scenes,  and  they  hardly  gave  one  time 
to  look  or  listen  with  their  constant  fidgeting  about.  The  scenery 
is  beautiful,  but  why,  in  the  name  of  Apollo,  leave  out 

‘  pale  primroses, 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength, — a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids.’ 

The  music  of  the  words  and  the  images  of  flowers  which  they 
call  up,  helps  me  to  realise  the  scene  better  than  real  trees  and 
springs.  I  like  these,  mind  you,  only  I  want  both. 

I  want  the  rest  of  Polixenes’  speech  asking  Florizel  if  his 
father  was  bed-rid. 

I  wanted  the  shepherd’s  account  of  his  wife :  ‘  Her  face  o’  fire 
with  labour,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it.’ 

Between  this  scene  and  the  last,  I  suppose  of  necessity,  they 
have  cut  out  all  the  body  of  the  play  and  only  left  the  legs  for 
it  to  run  on.  If  the  time  is  too  short  for  us  to  have  the  bear 
and  the  rest  of  Autolycus  and  the  fun,  we  ought  to  get  the  whole 
of  the  great  scenes. 

One  result  of  the  wholesale  cutting  is  that  though  Robertson 
and  M.  Anderson  do  act  the  part  they  play,  they  do  not  act  the 
Leontes  and  Hermione  whom  W.  depicted.  At  least  I  think  not. 
In  the  beginning,  left  out,  of  the  scene  in  which  Leontes  sends 
Perdita  away,  he  calls  all  his  courtiers  liars  and  the  baby  ‘  a 
brat  ’  showing  that  he  was  in  a  mad  passion,  but  Robertson, 
acting  what  is  left,  makes  him  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

From  these  lovely  things  which  Hermione  says  : 

‘  But  I  have 

That  honourable  grief  lodged  here  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown.’ 


‘  Adieu,  my  lord  : 

I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now 
I  trust  I  shall.’ 

‘ .  How  this  will  grieve  you, 

When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  published  me  !  Gentle  my  lord. 

You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake.’ 

I  always  imagined  her  more  proud  and  less  crushed  by  sorrow 
than  M.  Anderson  acts.  But  M.  Anderson  does  act  the  judgment 
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splendidly  from  her  point  of  view  and  quite  carried  me  away 
making  me  gulp  and  shiver.  I  thought  the  thunderbolt  and 
darkness  effective,  and  was  glad  of  the  latter  to  recover  in,  but 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  play  and  the  mere  announcement 
of  Mamilius’  death,  and  its  effect  just  after  ‘  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  Oracle  ’  is,  don’t  you  think,  higher  art,  and  more  cruelly 
like  human  nature  ? 

Owing  to  cutting  Paulina,  as  good  a  character  as  Emilia  in 
*  Othello,’  is  practically  abolished. 

This  is  another  gem  gone — 

Leontes.  ‘  We  are  to  speak  in  public,  for  this  business  will 
raise  us  all.’ 

Antigonus.  ‘  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it,  if  the  good  truth  were 
known.’ 

But  it  is  all  the  same  excellent  as  it  is,  though  not  so  excellent 
as  it  might  be.  For  myself  I  should  like  the  big  scenes  acted  in 
full  and  the  rest  left  out  altogether,  but  printed  in  the  Programme 
to  read  between  the  Acts. 

They  keep  the  glorious  ‘  I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman 
born.’ 

‘  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four  hours.’ 

And  the  still  better 

‘  The  first  gentlemanlike  tears  that  ever  we  shed.’ 

Shep.  ‘  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more.’ 

Clown.  ‘  Ay ,  or  else  ’  twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so  preposterous 
estate  as  we  are.’ 

That  ‘  hard  luck  ’  is  really  one  of  the  funniest  things  in  the 
world. 

I  could  discover  no  trace  of  a  ‘  Prince  ’  in  Florizel,  he  was 
more  like  an  acrobat  in  the  Love  Scene. 

But  I  like  it  and  shall  go  at  least  twice  again. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 

Easter  Day,  April  1st,  1888. 

We  are  so  delighted  to  know  you  are  well  and  are  revelling 
in  the  hot  sun  and  under  the  blue  sky.  In  the  conservatory 
where  we  have  been  sitting,  a  bee  has  hummed  us  nearly  to 
sleep,  while  a  little  wren  and  white  butterfly  flew  and  fluttered 
about  the  roses. 

George  Curzon  is  here  till  Tuesday.  Pamela  must  bring  her 
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guitar  and  might  bring  her  habit,  in  case  she  is  offered  a  mount 
from  Eaton. 

All  the  daisies  have  come  out  with  a  rush  this  morning,  and 
are  steadily  pointing  at  the  sun.  We  go  to  hear  music  in  the 
Cathedral  this  evening  and  go  to  bed  very  merry. 
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To  his  Mother 


Tours, 

May  23rd,  1888. 

Here  we  are  at  Tours,  not  ‘  triste  ou  gai  tour  a  tour  ’  but  both 
of  us  very  gay  at  Tours  together.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have 
put  off  writing  too  long  although  we  have  only  been  gone  a 
few  days.  We  have  travelled  so  much  already  that  Rouen 
begins  to  fade  while  Dieppe,  Newhaven,  and  Victoria  Station 
seem  recollections  of  an  antenatal  dream. 

Murray’s  guide  says  somewhat  cynically  that  ‘  the  Newhaven- 
Dieppe  route  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  cheapness.’ 
As  we  however  got  one  of  the  only  two  cabins  one  did  not  mind 
waiting  two  hours  at  Newhaven  before  the  boat  started.  Being 
in  no  sort  of  hurry,  we  both  enjoyed  the  calm  sea,  moon,  sunrise 
and  approach  to  ‘  la  belle  France  ’  very  much.  It  has  been 
glorious  weather,  cloudless  sky,  blazing  suns,  fresh  breezes,  blue, 
orange  and  amethystine  sunsets,  little  rich  shining  green  valleys, 
each  field  made  into  a  room  by  walls  of  poplars  green  as 
chrysoprase  (or  peas)  or  of  alders  amber-coloured  with  the  sun 
shining  through  them.  At  Rouen,  we  lived  next  to  the  old 
gate-house,  1517,  called  ‘  De  la  grosse  Horloge,’  from  the  great 
stone  clock  set  in  it.  Inside  the  arch,  and  on  houses  near  are 
Renaissance  mouldings,  whilst  at  its  side  rises  the  ‘Beffroi’  an 
old  tower  from  which  the  curfew  still  rings  every  night ;  sixty 
yards  the  other  way  is  the  cathedral,  mystic,  wonderful  in  the 
moonlight ;  one  of  the  west  towers,  early  thirteenth  century  and 
splendid,  the  other  quite  a  different  shape,  15th  century,  and 
the  front  late  flamboyant.  One  ought  of  course  to  dislike  it, 
but  the  weird  mixture  is  very  delightful.  The  side  doors,  12th 
century,  are  perfect.  The  inside,  13th,  quite  splendid,  so  much 
higher  and  narrower  than  our  cathedrals.  In  it  are  monuments 
of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  whose  heart  was  buried  there,  and  of 
Rollo,  1st  Duke  of  Normandy  ;  in  the  choir  a  beautiful  black 
marble  and  alabaster  tomb  of  the  husband  of  Diane  de  Poictiers 
and,  opposite,  a  monument  of  two  Cardinals  L’Amboise,  which 
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must  ‘  give  to  think  ’  to  the  perpetrators  of  modern  outrages  in 
this  sort.  But  besides  the  Cathedral  there  is  St.  Ouen,  bigger, 
15th  century,  very  light  and  graceful,  and  St.  Maclou  15th 
century.  In  the  picture  gallery  we  saw  three  predellas  by 
Perugino,  delicious.  And  in  the  Museum  stained  glass,  13th  to 
15th  century,  and  a  hundred  other  things.  I  can’t  tell  you  all 
that  has  happened  here  besides  William  the  Conqueror  dying  and 
Joan  of  Arc  being  burnt,  but  a  great  deal  has.  We  drove  one 
evening  up  on  to  a  hill  with  white  cliffs  overlooking  a  bend  of 
the  river  Seine,  where  you  can  count  twelve  green  islands.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  we  were  shown  over  the  Cathedral  by  ‘  le 
Suisse  ’  a  splendid  fellow  in  a  top  hat,  his  great  admiration  was 
for  the  modern  pictures  of  tortured  martyrs  in  the  side  chapel, 
as  he  said  before  one  of  the  most  revolting  *  En  nature  morte 
c’est  fort  jolie.’  On  leaving  we  had  to  pack  for  the  first  time  ; 
I  jumped  on  the  box  till  it  met  and  when  we  unpacked  at  Caen 
my  hat  inside,  (with  a  damp  sponge  in  it)  was  quite  flat. 

On  the  way  to  Caen  we  passed  through  forests  of  slender  trees, 
enchanted  woods  rising  high  above  the  mottled  sward  of  mossy 
green.  At  Caen  are  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  built  by  William 
Conqueror  and  Abbaye  aux  Dames  by  Matilda.  The  Norman 
towers  of  the  first,  of  grey  lichened  stone,  are  alone  worth  the 
journey.  In  Caen  there  are  seventy  buildings  of  Norman  date, 
so  ‘  4  quoi  bon  ’  to  try  and  describe  it  ?  It  is  on  the  Orne,  one 
of  those  little  quiet  French  rivers,  hidden  almost  in  long  grass, 
irises,  alders,  and  poplars.  We  went,  first  to  see  the  big  Perugino, 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  delightful,  but  we  almost  liked  better  a 
little  one  of  St.  Jerome.  The  next  day  i.e.  yesterday,  we  went 
to  Bayeux,  a  perfect  little  town  ;  before  doing  the  Cathedral, 
we  leant  long  over  a  bridge  looking  at  a  mill  stream  from  a  deep 
green  river,  with  masses  of  lilac  hanging  over  an  old  wall  and 
reflected  in  it.  I  was  getting  so  pleased  with  all  the  cathedrals 
and  memories  of  these  little  Norman  towns  that  in  the  ‘  place,’ 
a  green  surrounded  by  an  avenue  of  limes,  I  began  discoursing 
away  to  Sibell  on  the  dullness  of  the  life  of  the  poor  in  England 
etc.  ‘  Fancy  these  people  with  a  Cathedral  like  that,  built  by 
Odo,  and  the  tapestry  worked  by  Matilda  in  the  public  Library  !  ’ 
Meeting  the  baker,  I  said  ‘  Pardon,  Monsieur,  voulez-vous  bien 
nous  diriger  k  la  Bibliothkque  Publique  ?  ’  ‘  Ah  mais  je  ne 

connais  la  Biblioth&que  Publique.’  ‘  Nous  ddsirons  voir  la 
tapisserie,  vous  la  connaissez  sans  doute  ?  ’  ‘  Ah  que  non.’  There 
are  many  Bakers  as  well  as  ‘ Woodmen’ 1  in  the  world.  To-day 
we  have  travelled  all  day  to  Tours.  I  enjoyed  it  immensely,  but 
could  not  help  thinking  that  old  Ruskin  made  too  great  a  case, 

1  See  Shelley’s  poem  "  The  Woodman  and  the  Nightingale.” 
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as  they  say,  of  the  poor  modern  traveller  whirled  at  lightning 
speed  past  scenery  which  is  perforce  denied  to  his  sight.  We  did 
our  160  miles  in  twelve  hours,  knocking  off  now  and  again  for 
a  few  minutes  and  for  two  hours  at  Le  Mans.  Such  a  day  !  past 
little  woods,  my  beloved  be-poplared  valleys  ;  they  are,  it  is 
no  use  denying  it,  a  little  bit  alike,  but  I  cannot  have  too  many 
of  them.  Past  a  grey  Chateau  sitting  on  a  stream,  with  a  water- 
gate  and  past  little  houses  cut  in  the  rock  over  the  wide  Loire, 
dyed  by  the  sunset,  and  with  a  sweep  through  the  vineyards  into 
the  town.  Have  been  walking  with  Sibell,  smoking  in  a  court¬ 
yard  with  fountain  and  large  plane  tree,  feeling  like  Don  Quixote, 
and  now  tired  by  all  the  beautiful  sights  and  the  scent  of  lilac 
everywhere,  I  go  to  bed  to  think  of  our  drives  to  Chenonceaux, 
Amboise,  Azay-le-Rideau  and  Chinon,  and  to  dream  of  endless 
aisles  in  Cathedrals  immeasurably  high,  thronged  by  Norman 
Dukes,  la  Pucelle,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Diane  de  Poictiers,etc.,etc. 
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To  his  Father 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  August  26th,  1888. 

I  envy  you  going  abroad  ;  it  always  amuses  me  and  puts  me 
into  high  spirits.  I  enjoyed  Ireland.  Arthur  and  I  stayed  as 
the  only  guests  at  the  Vice-Regal,  and  were  much  pampered. 
I  rode  in  the  Phoenix  every  morning  at  9.30  with  Her  Ex.  and  the 
little  boy.  Breakfasted  at  11.  Then  worked  at  the  Castle  till  6, 
when  we  played  Lawn  Tennis  till  8.  Lady  Londonderry  told  me 
she  meant  to  ask  you  all  to  stay  on  your  way  to  or  from  Killarney. 
I  hope  she  will  not  forget,  as  I  am  sure  Pamela  would  enjoy  the 
life  at  the  Vice-Regal  for  a  day  or  two  ;  the  stables  of  good  horses, 
soldiers  drilling,  polo,  and  talkative  Irishmen  to  dinner.  A 
nephew,  I  believe,  of  Prince  Edward1  was  staying  with  him,  and 
dined  and  did  the  round  of  amusements  during  our  visit.  He 
was  the  cynosure  of  every  eye,  and  proved  that  old  caricatures 
of  small  German  princes  are  in  no  way  overdrawn.  At  the  big 
review  he  rode  about  in  a  white  pot  hat  with  a  broad  black  band 
and  peacock’s  feather,  a  green  plush  waistcoat,  and  white  trousers 
writh  buttons  sewn  on  at  the  knee,  stuffed  into  long  yellow  boots. 
He  drank  like  a  fish,  or  a  baron  in  ‘  Vivian  Grey,’  and  was 
altogether  without  conversation  or  mind.  Lord  Londonderry 
tried  him  in  vain  on  every  subject ;  at  last  elicited  that  he  had 
1  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  commanding  the  troops  in  Ireland. 
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travelled  a  great  deal  but  without  meeting  with  any  interesting 
men  or  things.  He  spoke  of  Nijni  Novgorod  and  after  stiff 
cross-examination  owned  to  having  seen  the  yearly  fair.  When 
asked  if  that  was  not  an  interesting  sight,  he  said,  4  Yes,  it  is 
vary  interesting,  I  meet  some  Germans  there.’  One  of  the  most 
amusing  things  I  have  come  across  lately  in  Ireland  are  the 
shorthand  notes  of  an  Irish  inquest.  Tim  Harrington,  for  the 
next  of  kin,  began  the  cross-examination  of  a  policeman  in  this 
wise  :  4  Come  he-ere,  me  morderer.’  Then,  turning  to  the  Jury, 
4  I’ll  soon  show  ye  how  I  treat  a  morderer.’  Voice  in  the  back  of 
the  Court :  4  More  power  to  your  elbow,  Tim  !  ’  It  is  upon  a 
careful  selection  of  the  evidence  given  before  these  courts,  as 
reported  by  Nationalist  papers,  that  Gladstone  now  founds  the 
greater  part  of  his  speeches  ! 

I  am  ploughing  through  the  4  Decline  and  Fall  ’  for  four  hours 
every  morning,  reading  other  books  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  We 
are  quite  alone  here  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  ride  for  l|  hours 
in  the  evenings  at  5  o’clock. 
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To  his  Sister,  Madeline  1 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  August  31sf,  1888. 

Your  letter  was  a  great  delight.  What  a  good  shot  you  made 
at  my  Birthday  !  I  got  it  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day,  and 
it  was  the  only  one  I  did  get,  for  we  were  away  from  home  at 
Castle  Bromwich  for  the  Birmingham  Festival.  We  heard  the 
4  Elijah  ’  and  4  Judith,’  a  new  oratorio  by  Hubert  Parry.  The 
first  of  course  was  beautiful  and  the  second  a  great  success. 
We  watched  Parry’s  face  as  it  was  played  ;  it  must  be  a  great 
moment  to  hear  the  Harmonies  you  have  been  hatching  quietly 
for  months  suddenly  burst  forth  from  hundreds  of  voices,  and 
go  roaring  and  soaring  upward,  carrying  the  hearts  of  listening 
thousands  with  them. 

What  fun  you  must  be  having  and  how  I  envy  you.  I  believe 
you  really  like  travelling  in  the  wild  way  which  I  do.  Even 
reading  your  address  makes  me  shiver  with  excitement, 

4  Cadenabbia,  Lago  di  Como,  Italia  ’  !  !  I  long  to  get  into  the 
next  train  and  rush  after  you  ;  not  but  what  we  are  enjoying 
ourselves  very  much  here.  Fired  by  your  excellent  example  we 

1  His  sister  was  on  her  honeymoon  journey  in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  She  had 
married  Mr.  Charles  Adeane,  of  Babraham,  Cambridgeshire. 
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are  having  a  prolonged  Honeymoon.  Reading,  walking,  riding 
and  playing  favourite  tunes  on  the  piano. 

I  have  never  seen  Chillon. 

'  There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould 
In  Chillon’s  dungeons  deep  and  old, 

There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  grey, 

Dim  with  a  dull  imprison’d  ray, 

A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way.’ 

They  may  say  what  they  like  of  Byron.  I  know  that,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  he  thoroughly  understood  the  excitement  of 
being  in  Italy,  and  still  helps  others  to  take  delight  in  it.  Of 
course,  as  you  say,  when  ‘  the  evening  has  been  perfect  and  with 
such  a  moon,’  no  one  can  describe  it.  That’s  why  one  has  to 
go  South  and  see  it.  But  when  you  are  at  Venice  and  Florence 
and  in  the  way  of  seeing  these  things,  do  just  what  every  Cook’s 
tourist  and  American  sightseer  does,  buy  a  little  parchment 
Childe  Harold  with  red  leaves,  and  though  it  is  old  and  hackneyed 
and  unfashionable,  turn  to  Canto  iv.  xxvn.,  and  read  : 

*  The  Moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 

Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli’s  mountains  ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 

Where  the  Day  joins  the  past  Eternity  ; 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dian’s  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest !  ’ 

And  so  on.  Very  old,  no  doubt,  and  copied  into  a  thousand 
foolish  young  ladies’  albums,  but  still  just  the  thing  to  read  after 
a  ‘  perfect  evening  with  such  a  moon.’ 

When  you  are  in  Florence  just  write  down  the  names  of  the 
things  you  like  best,  and  we  will  have  an  Italian  feast  for  four 
when  you  come  back  and  talk  of  nothing  else  all  night.  Besides 
all  the  regular  well-known  beautiful  pictures,  mind  you  look  at 
Perugino,  No.  153,  ‘  Belle  Arti  ’ ;  at  the  fresco  in  S.  Maddalena 
de  Pazzi,  and  for  gorgeous  colouring  at  Benozzo  Gozzoli’s  fresco 
in  the  Riccardi  Palace.  Drive  to  Fiesole  and  slowly  back  down 
the  zig-zagging  white  road  in  the  sunset  hour.  Florence  is  the 
most  perfect  Paradise  of  the  sightseer,  you  have  everything 
packed  in  the  space  of  Belgrave  Square,  and  can  walk  in  and 
out  of  scores  of  historic  Treasure-houses  of  Beauty  with  all  the 
ease  of  a  turn  in  the  East  garden  and  round  by  the  green  river 
at  Clouds.  No  getting  into  flies  and  intricate  plans,  you  have 
only  to  saunter  through  the  streets  where  flowers  are  sold  at 
every  corner. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  September  10th,  1888. 

I  have  been  very  bad  about  writing,  but  have  had  such  a  busy 
month  that  I  do  not  feel  guilty.  I  sent  off  the  manuscript  of 
my  reply  to  Dr.  Walsh  on  Wednesday  and  lectured  on  ‘  Egypt  ’ 
on  Thursday  night.  The  room  was  packed.  Sibell  thought  it 
a  success  ;  I  got  so  tired  before  the  end  that  I  thought  I  must 
be  tiring  my  audience,  but  she,  and  the  report  in  the  papers 
approve.  On  Friday  we  took  a  whole  holiday,  a  glorious  day  of 
hot  sun.  We  made  up  our  minds  at  breakfast  to  drive  to  Halkyn 
sixteen  and  a  half  miles  to  see  the  children,  so  we  sent  on  a  horse 
to  Hawarden,  and  started  in  the  dog-cart  at  quarter  to  twelve, 
arriving  at  twenty  minutes  to  two.  The  air  there  is  wonderfully 
fresh.  .  I  noticed  the  change  so  much,  that  it  makes  me  think 
that  here  it  must  be  very  relaxing.  On  the  way  back  we  had 
tea  with  the  Grand  Old  Man  !  He  was  very  civil  to  me,  taking 
me  to  the  top  of  the  old  Castle  and  showing  me  a  book  presented 
to  him  by  Italian  Students.  He  seems  to  manage  everything 
there  himself.  I  was  much  struck  by  this  several  times,  e.g. 
telling  them  to  move  some  steps  in  the  garden  to  save  the  grass, 
giving  orders  to  the  gardener  about  trifles,  and  wanting  to  open 
a  parcel  himself.  It  is  very  odd  that  anyone  with  so  many 
other  things  to  think  of,  should  care  whether  there  was  any  grass 
in  the  garden  or  not.  The  drive  was  delicious,  one  deep  glade 
of  trees  on  a  hill,  with  stone  walls  covered  with  moss,  and  little 
pink  flowers  and  docks,  smelt  so  of  Isel  that  I  thought  of  my 
early  teens  most  of  the  way  back.  Dick  is  here  so  I  am  just 
going  to  have  a  game  of  lawn-tennis.  To-morrow  we  go  till 
Thursday  to  the  Edmund  Talbots  for  two  days’  grouse  driving. 
We  have  a  splendid  border  here  of  dahlias,  gladiolus,  China  roses 
and  marigolds.  I  wish  you  could  see  it. 
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To  his  Father 

Saighton  Grange, 
October  15th,  1888. 

I  enclose  you  a  very  condensed  report  of  a  speech  I  made  last 
Wednesday  at  Haslingden  in  Lord  Hartington’s  constituency. 
It  was  an  open  meeting  of  working  men,  800  or  900,  with  about 
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60  dissentients.  The  best  audience  I  have  ever  spoken  to.  I  spoke 
1  hour  and  25  minutes. 

Richmond  is  painting  away  at  Sibell.  It  ought  to  be  a  good 
picture.  It  is  being  done  the  way  I  like,  the  very  opposite  of 
Realism,  a  round  window  behind,  oleanders,  myrtles  and  cypress 
trees. 

I  believe  I  go  to  Ireland  on  Friday  night.  Read  my  letter  in 
Times  of  the  12th,  Friday.  Morley’s  answer  and  the  Leading 
Article  in  the  13th,  Saturday.  And  my  reply,  if  they  print  it 
in  to-morrow’s,  Tuesday.  I  think  I  have  got  the  best  of  it. 
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To  his  Father 

Chief  Secretary’s  Office, 
Dublin  Castle,  24.10.88. 

I  have  not  had  a  moment  to  answer  your  long  and  interesting 
letter. 

Your  parallel  between  accusations  of  lying  and  fighting  is  very 
good  ;  I  knew  I  had  not  over-praised  ‘  Dorothy  Osborne  n  to 
you,  you  feel  for  her  just  as  I  do. 

My  letters  during  the  last  3  months  have  been  written  by  me 
alone  from  material  which  I  telegraphed  over  here  for.  Arthur 
has  not  seen  any  of  them  until  they  were  in  print,  and  sometimes 
not  even  then,  as  he  rarely  reads  the  paper. 

I  wrote  one  to  the  ‘  Freeman  ’  yesterday  in  reply  to  O’Brien, 
but  shall  have  to  send  a  similar  answer  to  the  English  papers, 
as  I  see  his  letter  appeared  in  them  too. 

Oct.  26th. 

I  have  not  found  time  to  finish  this  letter  till  now.  We  send 
off  on  an  average  70  letters  a  day  from  this  office.  Last  night 
we  dined  with  Ashbourne,  the  Lord  Chancellor  ;  Lady  A.  and 
22  men  ;  room  enough  for  ten  and  waiters  enough  for  eight. 
The  heat  was  terrible,  it  melted  my  bones  till  I  hung  like  a  limp 
rag  over  the  back  of  my  chair,  as  the  hours  slowly  rolled  by  and 
one  unwholesome  dish  after  another  was  borne  in  from  the 
provincial  ‘  Gunter.’ 

Nearly  everybody  was  a  legal  Light :  the  Chief  Justice,  Chief 
Baron,  Attorney,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  sprinkling  of  rising 
barristers  who  have  been  successful  in  ‘  Crimes  Act  ’  prosecutions. 
It  was  interesting  to  hear  their  opinion  of  Webster’s  speech  ;  they 

1  A  volume  of  letters  from  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  Richard  Temple  had  lately 
been  published. 
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all  think  it  very  good.  The  vast  panorama  of  crime  and  outrage, 
slowly  unfolded  for  days  together,  must  astonish  Gladstonians 
with  short  memories  and  make  their  allies  sigh  for  the  good  old 
days  of  ’81  and  ’82.  I  expect  my  reply  to  O’Brien  will  be  in 
to-morrow’s  papers.  I  have  enjoyed  this  week  ;  you  certainly 
do  get  a  chance  of  studying  men,  behind  the  scenes  of  the  Irish 
Office.  It  is  rather  depressing  in  spite  of  the  daily  interest  almost 
amounting  to  excitement.  Sometimes  it’s  nearly  as  bad  as 
reading  Zola.  There  are  so  few  on  either  side  who  pretend  to 
act  on  principle,  or  even  care  to  win  for  the  sake  of  winning. 
I  care  for  this  now  much  more  than  I  ever  thought  I  could.  I  long 
for  it  intensely  as  you  wish  to  win  a  stroke  at  ‘  vantage-all.’ 
Everything  is  certainly  better  this  year,  and  I  really  hope  that 
Arthur  will  beat  them  all.  If  he  does  it  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
with  mercenary  troops  and  his  honour,  like  Hannibal’s,  will  be 
all  the  greater. 
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To  Charles  Walston 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  October  25th,  1888. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  the  well-known  handwriting  again. 
I  have  run  down  here  for  a  hunt  to-morrow,  but  shall  be  back  in 
London  on  Wednesday. 

I  will  write  to  A.  B.  about  the  interview,  but  I  fear  nothing  will 
alter  the  tone  of  the  American  Press.1 

I  know  a  case  in  which  an  Editor  of  a  ’Frisco  paper  was  offered 
the  true  account  of  an  affair  which  he  had  misrepresented.  He 
wrote  very  civilly  to  express  his  regrets,  but  added  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  print  the  truth  about  Ireland. 

An  interview,  however,  has  charms  for  the  public  and  can  in 
any  case  do  no  harm,  provided  the  pressman  plays  fair. 

We  must  manage  a  good  talk  before  you  go  to  Greece  and 
after  your  return.  If  you  are  up  in  London  any  day  between 
the  28th  of  November  and  4th  of  December,  do  let  me  know. 
How  about  Sunday  2nd  ?  Could  not  we  arrange  something  in 
the  way  of  breakfast  with  Godfrey  ?  2  If  not,  lunch  with  me 
that  day. 

I  have  got  the  ‘  Hermes  ’  in  the  Hall. 

1  Sir  Charles  Walston  had  written  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Balfour  would  grant  an 
interview  to  an  American  journalist. 

*  Mr.  Godfrey  Webb. 
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To  Charles  Walston 


Ihish  Office, 
November  29 th,  1888. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  failed  in  my  mission.  Mr.  Balfour  has 
once  before  granted  an  interview  to  an  American  pressman, 
breaking  through  what  he  believes  to  be  the  traditions  of  all 
English  Ministers  with  great  reluctance  and  after  much  hesita¬ 
tion.  He  found,  to  use  his  own  words  so  far  as  I  remember  them, 
the  interviewer  to  be  ‘  both  ignorant,  foolish  and  untrustworthy.’ 
The  latter,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  went  straight  from  Mr.  Balfour  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  submitted  his  notes  of  the  former’s  observations  to 
the  latter  for  his  comments,  and  published  both  together  with  a 
lie  to  the  effect  that  the  report  had  been  revised  by  the  Chief 
Secretary.  After  this  melancholy  experience  he  is,  not  unnatur¬ 
ally,  loth  to  repeat  the  experiment ! 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  December  22nd,  1888. 

How  very  good  of  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  your  book.  I  am 
very  much  obliged  for  it.  I  read  it  last  night  before  going  to  bed 
and  liked  it  very  much,  particularly  sonnets  n,  vi,  ix,  x  and 
xm.1  The  last  is  admirable. 

I  like  the  alternate  rhyming  in  the  octave,  and  the  3rd  rhyme 
sound  in  the  6th  and  8th  lines,  in  n,  x  and  xiii.  The  double 
rhyme  sound  in  these  lines  of  xm  is  very  rich  and  beautiful. 

The  first  line  of  n,  *  Naked  I  came  into  the  world  of  pleasure,’ 
gives  great  ‘  pleasure  ’  to  the  ear  and  will  cling  to  the 
memory. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  had  but  little  time  to  write,  and 
see  no  prospect  of  a  more  rational  life  for  some  time  to  come. 
Some  day  I  hope  we  may  have  a  poetical  debauch  in  the  summer 
time  together.  I  long  for  a  pure  breath  of  poetry  to  clear  my 
lungs  of  the  poisonous  dust  of  Political  controversy. 

Wishing  you  and  Anne  all  good  things  for  Christmas. 

1  The  sonnets  referred  to  are  those  written  in  prison,  a  sequence  of  sixteen 
entitled  “  In  Vinculis." 
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To  his  Mother  1 

Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge, 

Piicenix  Park,  Dublin,  January  6th,  1889. 

I  do  not  know  how  bad  it  is  but  anyhow  we  will  undo  the  bad 
and  build  up  the  beauty  of  Clouds  again.  I  do  hope  Pamela 
and  you  and  Thompson  2  and  everybody  are  none  the  worse. 
Was  Mary  there  ?  Of  course  send  as  many  to  Saighton  as  may 
help  you.  Can  I  help  by  coming  over  ?  Wire  if  I  can. 

Post  just  going,  if  you  are  all  well,  all  is  well.  The  form  is 
the  reality,  not  the  substance,  and  Clouds  shall  be  again,  and 
in  five  years  all  this  forgotten. 
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To  his  Mother 

Chief  Secretary’s  Lodge, 

Phcenix  Park,  Dublin,  January  7th,  1889. 

I  loved  to  get  your  letter,  and  love  you  all  the  more.  Just 
as  last  year  in  my  escape  from  utter  loss,  when  Percy  was 
born,  I  could  realize  more  how  tightly  we  are  bound,  and  how 
we  all  stand  and  fall  together,  so  now. 

I  shall  not  come  over  till  I  hear  I  can  help,  but  alas,  for  real 
sad  things  there  is  no  help.  But  mind  you  send  Dorothy  and 
Guy  and  Fraulein  and  Pam.  and  everybody  or  anybody  to 
Saighton.  They  will  be  all  right  there  and  can  stay  as  long  as 
they  like.  I  can’t  cease  from  moving  through  the  passages  and 
looking  out  of  the  windows  at  the  views  we  loved.  How  much 
memory  is.  For  I  never  knew  till  now  how  I  loved  and  knew  every 
nook  in  Clouds.  We  must  make  it  again  at  once.  I  wish  I  had 
realms  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  begin  at  once  defeating  evil  Fortune 
and  making  it  all  lovely  again.  But  I  do  thank  God  for  your 
safety  and  Mary’s  children  and  love  you  all,  if  possible,  more. 
Life  may  be  a  dream  but  when  just  you  and  Papa,  Mary,  Guy, 
Mad.  and  Pam.  are  injured  you  stand  out  and  are  more  than 
Eternity  to  me. 

1  On  hearing  that  Clouds  had  been  burnt. 

2  His  father’s  valet,  who  was  ill  at  the  time  of  the  fire. 
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To  his  Father 

Chief  Secretary’s  Office, 
Dublin  Castle,  Jan.  29th,  1889. 

I  have  been  hunting  a  little  here  and  have  been  very  lucky  in 
seeing  sport  on  the  days  I  go  out.  Saturday  with  the  Kildares 
we  drew  a  favourite  cover  of  Guy’s  ‘  Turnings.’  We  found  at 
once  and  ran  a  fast  ring  of  20  minutes,  viewed  the  fox  away  on 
the  far  side  as  the  hounds  came  up  a  second  time  to  the  cover 
(a  small  gorse),  lifted  them  with  no  delay  and  ran  very  fast  for 
48  minutes  more.  All  the  horses  ridden  out.  Very  few  saw  it. 
I  rode  my  grey  ‘  Dick.’  After  hunting  I  went  by  train  to  spend 
Sunday  with  the  Ormondes  at  Kilkenny,  and  was  persuaded  to 
stay  Monday  and  accept  a  mount  from  a  Mr.  Smithwick  who 
was  mounting  Lilah  Ormonde.  We  did  little  all  the  morning 
and  she  went  home.  At  five  minutes  past  four  we  found  in  a 
small  gorse,  dashed  away  and  ran  for  one  hour  and  three 
minutes  without  casting  the  hounds.  It  is  years  since  I  have 
seen  such  a  wild  hunt.  I  enjoyed  it  immensely  on  a  strange  but 
very  good  horse  in  a  very  wild  strange  country.  The  first  25 
minutes  were  very  fast,  the  hounds  a  field  ahead  all  the  time, 
only  three  others,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langrish  and  the  master’s 
brother  ‘  Conollan  ’  were  even  in  sight.  We  were  all  level  for  a 
time  then  Conollan  got  a  field  a-head,  then  the  hounds  turning 
— and  by  jumping  a  wall  into  a  plantation,  I  got  a  field  ahead 
for  five  minutes  or  so.  As  the  pace  slackened  running  through  a 
park  the  master  and  one  farmer  caught  us,  and  we  six  hunted  on 
and  on  over  moorland  and  big  ditches  till  all  our  horses  could 
only  lob  along.  At  eight  minutes  past  five  the  hounds  checked, 
so  the  Master  ‘  lifted  them  and  lost  the  fox.’  But  this  was  really 
a  good  thing  as  it  was  getting  too  dark  to  ride,  and  we  should 
never  have  got  our  tired  horses  out  of  a  ditch  had  we  fallen. 
Over  30  people  started  to  ride.  Thursday  week  I  had  a  very 
good  day  in  Meath,  so  that  out  of  six  days’  hunting  I  have  had 
three  first  rate  days,  seeing  each  of  them,  two  fair  and  one  bad, 
a  wonderfully  lucky  average. 

Let  Guy  see  this  and  tell  him  the  ‘  Turnings  ’  run  was  first 
rate,  only  the  other  put  it  out  of  my  head. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

Irish  Office, 

Great  Queen  Street,  S.W.,  May  18,  1889. 

I  shall  make  a  great  effort  to  get  to  you  on  June  29th.  I  have 
had  a  very  anxious  time  but  am  now  satisfied  with  Sibell’s 
progress.  I  have  to  go  out  with  Yeomanry  next  week  and  up 
to  the  end  of  May,  so  put  off  calling  on  me  till  June  1  and  after. 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  going  to  give  us  another  volume. 
I  am  quite  sure  I  prefer  your  vocabulary  to  that  of  all  the  other 
contemporary  writers. 
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To  his  Sister,  Mary 

Cliveden, 

Maidenhead,  August  3rd,  1889. 

This  is  to  wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  to-day,  upon  each 
of  which  you  are  to  be  far  stronger  than  now.  I,  too,  am  reading 
FitzGerald’s  letters ;  very  delightful,  I  think,  especially  the  early 
ones.  It  is  rather  saddening  to  mark  how  the  sparkle  and  bubbles 
of  youth  slowly  evaporate  as  he  gets  older,  so  that  after  turning 
over  100  pages  you  find  you  have  passed  with  him  from  youth 
to  a  mellow  age  :  you  find  yourself  no  longer  smiling  and  smirking 
over  his  humorous  touches,  but  stopping  to  think  rather  mourn¬ 
fully  of  the  unrelenting  process  by  which  he  is  stripped  gradually 
bare  of  early  friends. 

So  it  is.  But  I’m  not  going  to  moralize  or  mope.  As  he  says, 
What  are  auctions  but  sales,  what  are  pictures  but  paintings  ? 

I  was  at  Portsmouth  yesterday  ;  the  arrival  of  the  German 
squadron  was  good  ;  great  white  clouds,  like  round  hills  of  snow, 
rolling  across  the  blue  sky  before  the  blithe  wind  that  whipped 
little  puffs  of  spray  from  the  pointed  crests  of  waves  wrought  in 
jade  and  chrysoprase.  12  miles  of  English  ships  bellowing  a 
sullen  welcome  from  giant  guns,  and  all  around  a  swarm  of 
white-sailed  yachts  dancing  in  the  gleams  of  sunlight. 

I  like  the  account  given  in  an  exam,  of  Dryden  and  Buckingham 
and  applied  by  the  ‘  Daily  News  ’  to  Arthur  and  R.  Churchill — 
‘  They  were  friends  at  first  but  afterwards  became  con¬ 
temporaries.’ 

I  am  writing  a  ‘  pome  ’  called  ‘  Aristodemus,’  and  like  it  so 
far,  degree  of  farness  being  sketch  of  idea  and  verses  on  the 
plums  of  the  story.  Whether  I  will  fill  in  the  gaps  and  make  a 
whole  of  it  is,  I  sorrow  to  say,  very  doubtful. 
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To  his  Mother 

August  19  ih,  1889. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  become  a  very  bad  correspondent  and  with 
no  excuse  as  I  ought  to  have  answered  your  letters  about  Percy. 
I  think  of  him  a  great  deal  and  loved  hearing  that  you  are  all 
fond  of  him.  I  hope  he  has  been  good,  sometimes  he  is  very 
obstinate  and  he  loses  his  temper  occasionally  in  a  very 
Wyndham-y  manner.  I  did  not  know  you  were  all  coming  up. 
If  you  are  we  had  better  have  him  back.  Tell  me  your  plans. 

I  find  the  House  rather  hard  work  with  the  Office  as  well. 
I  go  to  the  latter  at  12  o’clock,  and  from  thence  to  the  House 
and  from  the  House  home,  latterly  at  2  or  even  2.30,  after  four¬ 
teen  hours  of  exhausted  air.  I  write  this  before  plunging  into  the 
swirl  of  the  last  hard  week’s  work.  Five  days  of  Ireland  running. 
Light  Railways  to-day  and  then  Estimates,  ‘  Prison,’  ‘  Chief 
Secretary’s  ’  and  4  Lord  Lieutenant’s  ’ !  When  Irish  Estimates 
are  on,  I  sit  behind  Arthur  and  note  all  the  speeches  as  if  I  was 
going  to  reply  to  each,  and  keep  going  out  to  his  room  to  refresh 
his  memory  on  each  subject  by  consulting  the  official  files  which 
are  spread  out  in  three  rows  across  the  floor  of  the  room.  I  enjoy 
it  but  it  is  tiring  to  attend  for  so  long  on  a  stretch.  The  Irish  are 
continually  making  side  hits  at  me  for  my  letters,  for  fetching 
papers  for  Arthur  etc.  I  don’t  think  I  shall  speak  this  year  as 
time  is  the  great  object  and  no  one  would  thank  me  for  wasting  it. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

Derwent  Hall, 
Sheffield,  September  5th,  1889. 

I  hope  I  have  not  kept  your  proofs1  too  long.  I  have  been 
shooting  every  day  and  so  had  to  snatch  the  time  for  reading  them 
with  any  care.  You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  Preface. — I  like 
the  discussion  of  the  4  manner  ’  of  your  work  dealing  with  the 
sonnet-form  and  assonance,  and  think  it  will  give  useful  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  victims  of  critics.  Personally  I  should  have 
dismissed  the  4  psychology  ’  in  fewer  lines  (you  do  only  touch  on 
it)  as  many  may  buy  the  book  who  have  not  read  your  other 
works.  I  have  no  4  Tennyson  ’  or  4  Browning  ’  by  me,  and  my 
memory  may  be  at  fault,  but  I  think  your  assertion  on  page  ix 

1  *  A  New  Pilgrimage/ 
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that  Tennyson  gives  no  specimen  of  the  sonnet  is  too  sweeping. 
In  his  ‘  Juvenilia  ’  there  are,  I  think,  several ;  one,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  to  Alexander.  On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  sonnet  by  Browning.  Unless  you  are  certain  it  would  be 
as  well  to  look  this  up,  or  some  foolish  critic  short  of  copy  will 
waste  a  paragraph  in  setting  you  right. 

‘  Sancho  Sanchez  ’  is  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  English 
literature.  It  runs  in  my  head  and  abides  with  me.  It  is  like 
the  strong  wine  of  the  country,  it  paints  with  a  few  bold  strokes 
to  the  very  life.  It  is  meat  and  drink  after  the  kickshaws  and 
Tokay  of  our  ‘  Ballade  ’-mongers  and  Sonneteers.  It  is  the 
Catholic  South. 

In  ‘  A  New  Pilgrimage  ’  I  find  most  pleasure  in  iv,  the  3rd 
quatrain  of  v ;  in  xi,  ‘  That  summer  stands  to  me  a  tower  of 
towers,  to  which  my  gladness  clings  in  spite  of  all  ’  is  perfect, 
xiv  is  excellent. 

xvn.  ‘  For  lo  !  the  nations,  the  imperial  nations  ’  is  a  grand 
line.  I  care  much  for  the  last  few  about  Switzerland  and  very 
much  for  xxx. 


4  No  gardened  rose 

Scattering  its  leaves  is  chaster  than  she  is  ’ 

to  the  end  is  delicious.  But  the  finest,  to  my  mind,  are  xxxvi, 
xxxviii  and  xxxix. 

Next  to  ‘  Sanchez,’  and  perhaps  bracketed  with  these  sonnets, 
I  like  ‘  From  the  Arabic.’  The  ‘  Idler’s  Calendar  ’  you  know  I 
enjoy. 
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To  his  Father 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  September  7th,  1889. 

Arthur’s  announcement  is  by  far  the  most  important  political 
event  of  this  Parliament.  He,  of  course,  made  it  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  many  and  great  difficulties  which  beset 
the  undertaking.  Whether  he  succeeds  or  not,  I  am  sure  he 
is  right  to  try,  and  equally  sure  that  he  has  a  better  chance  of 
succeeding  than  anyone  has  had  in  the  past  or  is  likely  to  have 
for  some  time  in  the  future.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  to  anyone 
who  has  not  been  in  the  House  during  the  last  two  months  the 
gradual  drawing  together  of  all  those  who  care  in  any  way  for 
religious  instruction  in  schools.  This  drawing  together  has  been 
caused  mainly  by  the  crystallization  and  establishment  upon  an 
independent  footing  of  a  purely  secular  Party,  i.e.  the  New 
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Radicals.  And  in  the  second  place,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Denominationalists  think  they  have  now  an  opportunity  of 
dealing  a  shrewd  blow  at  their  opponents. 

Arthur  has  many  elements  of  strength  in  the  struggle.  His 
own  courage,  dexterity  and  absolute  pre-eminence  in  debating 
power  will  assist  him  enormously  in  a  melee  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  old  lines  of  Party  demarcation  are  blurred.  Of  the  only  two 
men  who  could  be  dangerous  one,  Gladstone,  really  cannot  take 
any  active  part  in  displeasing  the  Irish  bishops  and  overthrowing 
a  project  which  was  once  his  own  ;  the  other,  Chamberlain,  has 
already  publicly  pledged  himself  to  support  the  Government  out 
and  out  in  the  matter.  As  to  the  forces  at  his  command,  Arthur 
can  count  almost  without  exception  upon  the  English  Conserva¬ 
tives.  No  Government  has  ever  been  backed  as  this  one  has  by 
its  followers,  and  now  not  only  will  the  Bill  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  popular  member  of  the  Government,  but  the  regular 
‘  stalwarts  5  (who  voted  almost  to  a  man  against  their  convictions 
on  the  Tithes  Bill)  go  further  than  the  Government  in  their  wishes 
to  entrench  Denominational  Education  by  all  and  any  means 
against  the  future  attacks  of  the  Secularists.  They  practically 
pushed  the  Government  into  passing  the  Technical  Instruction 
Bill,  instead  of  being  led  by  the  latter. 

In  connection  with  this  I  may  say  that  I  think  you  underrate 
the  assistance  which  we  are  likely  to  get  from  the  Irish.  The 
Irish  voted  and  spoke  and  sat  up  steadily  to  enable  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  this  Bill  against  the  ‘  School-board  ’  interest  just 
because  it  contained  a  provision  for  helping  Voluntary  Schools 
out  of  the  rates. 

It  is,  I  believe,  quite  true  that,  as  you  say,  the  Irish  middle-class 
do  not  care  exceedingly  about  getting  a  University.  But  here 
we  shall  gain  by  the  fact  which  in  the  rest  of  our  Irish  Policy 
has  told  against  us — viz  :  that  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party 
is  really  an  artificial  Party  not  accurately  representing  the  real 
wishes  of  the  bulk  of  Irishmen.  The  Irish  members  depend  for 
their  seats  not  on  the  men  who  elect  them,  but  the  leaders  who 
nominate  them.  Now  these  leaders  are  hand  in  glove  with  the 
Catholic  clergy.  The  National  League,  and  all  the  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Agitation,  are  run  by  the  Parnellite  leaders  in  concert 
with  the  priests  and  bishops,  from  the  parish  priest  who  is 
president  of  the  local  branch,  up  to  the  Archbishop  himself. 
The  Bishops  recently  passed  resolutions  asking  for  a  University, 
and  they  will  see  that  the  members  spare  no  efforts  to  get  it. 

As  to  the  Ulster  Protestants,  their  members  will,  I  believe, 
play  the  fool.  Kane  has  begun  to  do  so  already.  But  there  are 
only  18  of  them,  and  with  the  exception  of  Saunderson,  not  one 
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to  whom  the  House  ever  dreams  of  listening.  Saunderson,  I 
expect,  will  support  the  Government. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  Liberal  Unionists.  I  confess  I  think 
it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  all  of  them  straight,  as  they  cherish  the 
memory  of  Forster’s  Education  Act,  which  with  the  Ballot  and 
a  few  others  is  treasured  among  the  proofs  that  they  are  truly 
Liberals.  But  we  have  got  Chamberlain  to  help  us,  and  person¬ 
ally  I  am  sanguine  of  success.  I  shall  certainly  study  the  question 
carefully  and  shall  like  speaking  on  it. 
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To  Wilfrid  Seamen  Blunt 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  September  10th,  1889. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  your  letter  and  am  glad  if  my  sugges¬ 
tions  were  of  any  worth. 

I  have  shut  the  door  on  all  Politics  until  the  middle  of  October 
and  am  busy  upon  a  poem  which  sounds  dull,  but  which  I  hope 
may  be  of  a  little  interest.  I  call  it  ‘  Aristodemus.’  The  story  is 
from  Herodotus  of  a  man  who  practically  ran  away  at  Ther¬ 
mopylae,  and  then  after  being  ‘  boycotted  ’  by  all  his  friends, 
fought  better  than  any  and  died  at  Plataea.  My  poem  consists 
of  his  dying  reflections,  with  an  incidental  sketch  of  the  fight  at 
Thermopylae. 

I  am  afraid  I  cannot  get  to  London,  but — and  this  is  the  only 
important  point  in  my  letter — if  you  only  would  run  down  here 
(only  4  hours  from  Euston)  for  a  day  or  two,  Sibell  and  I  would 
be  more  than  delighted.  We  are  alone  except  that  Clifford  comes 
in  10  days’  time  for  a  short  visit,  and  that  in  the  first  week  in 
October  I  expect  C.  Gatty,  a  Catholic,  brother  to  Mrs.  Ewing  who 
wrote  *  Jackanapes,’  and  a  very  clever  and  pleasing  person. 

I  would  give  you  a  room  to  write  in,  a  horse  to  ride  and  books 
to  read,  and  make  no  claims  upon  your  time. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  September  13 th,  1889. 

At  this  moment  Sir  Augustus  and  Lady  Paget  are  staying  here. 
Life  here  and  now  is  very  pleasant.  I  work  at  ‘  Aristodemus  ’ 
every  morn — write  letters,  ride  with  children  and  play  in  the 
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garden  all  the  afternoon  and  wind  up  with  Boswell’s  Johnson 
after  dinner.  I  work  slowly  at  ‘  Aristodemus  ’  for  fear  of 
spoiling  him,  about  30  new  lines  a  day.  Though  one  morning 
I  put  in  56.  I  think  it  no  worse  than  my  old  things  and  anyhow, 
whether  it  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  I  am  sure  that  working 
steadily  at  a  whole  which  is  rather  beyond  your  powrer,  does  your 
mind  and  morals  a  world  of  good.  I  have  just  read  Morris’ 
‘  House  of  the  Wolfings  ’ — quite  delightful.  It  reminded  me  of 
you  and  me  when  I  was  very  little  ;  as  it  is  very  good  of  a  kind 
you  taught  me  long  ago  to  love.  It  had,  however,  one  unlucky 
result  of  making  me  dream  so  hard  of  battles  that  I  kept  Sibell 
awake  the  best  part  of  one  night.  Waking  her  up  from  time  to 
time  to  say  ‘  Thank  goodness  you're  not  in  the  battle,’  I  kept 
going  back  to  my  dreams,  hacking  my  way  w'ith  ‘  Throng- 
Plow  ’  through  mounds  of  men  to  the  great  disorder  of  the  bed 
and  discomfort  of  my  bed-fellow. 
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To  his  Father 

Saighton  Grange, 
CnESTER,  September  2Gth,  1889. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  send  news,  as  we,  since  Derwent,  have 
been  leading  a  very  quiet  life.  Breakfast  at  9.  Read  and  write 
in  my  den  from  10  till  2.  Ride  races  on  the  racecourse  with  the 
children  from  3  to  5.  Newspapers,  light  books,  music,  dinner, 
etc.,  till  bed  at  12.  This  goes  on  every  day  and  is  but  little  varied 
even  when  anyone  stays  here.  Last  week  Wilfrid  Blunt  and 
Clifford  spent  a  few  days.  Wilfrid  wrote  poetry  all  the  morn. 
Rode  in  the  afternoon.  I  raced  him  two  miles  over  the  little 
jumps  and  made  him  very  stiff  for  the  rest  of  the  visit.  He  won 
easily  on  Solyman.  With  the  children  the  handicapping  is  done 
by  starts  and  by  my  going  a  longer  course  into  the  country  and 
then  re-joining  the  old  track  and  trying  to  catch  them  up. 

Our  bags  at  Derwent  were  between  70  and  80  brace  a  day,  with 
7  or  8  guns.  In  one  drive  the  birds  came  over  a  brow  at  a  great 
height.  I  got  7  there  and  enjoyed  that  drive  best.  10  birds 
was  the  most  I  got  in  any  drive.  I  shot  better  than  I  expected 
considering  how  little  practice  I  get,  or  rather  take,  but,  of  course, 
not  well. 

I  am  paying  very  little  attention  to  politics,  having  determined 
to  turn  my  mind  out  to  grass  till  October  7th,  when  I  must  begin 
to  think  again  with  a  view  to  several  speeches.  I  just  glance  at 
the  paper  and  see  if  there  is  anything  important ;  if  there  is. 
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I  stuff  it  unread  into  a  drawer,  and  mean  to  read  the  whole  file 
up  at  a  gulp  when  the  proper  time  comes.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
capital  plan,  as  I  find  I  forget,  or  at  any  rate  only  retain  a  very 
hazy  impression  of  speeches  and  news  read  idly  at  odd  times. 
As  it  is  I  shall  steep  myself  with  the  essence  of  recent  Political 
events  just  before  I  have  to  speak  on  them. 

Meanwhile  I  only  read  what  amuses  me — Poetry,  Montaigne’s 
Essays  (which  I  have  in  a  beautiful  old  calf  volume  of  1640), 
Boswell’s  Johnson,  and  White’s  Selborne. 

I  have  at  last  made  myself  write  out  the  good  things  I  come 
across  in  note-books.  But  I  fear  it  will  be  as  hard  to  keep  up 
the  practice  as  it  was  to  begin  it.  I  find  the  easiest  way  is  to 
mark  the  book  in  pencil  as  you  read  it,  and  then  when  finished, 
copy  all  the  marked  passages  into  the  note-book.  In  this  way 
you  get  the  things  that  really  struck  or  amused  you  in  the  first 
instance. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  Sept.  30th,  1889. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  get  your  letter  and  hope  too  that  we 
may  have  many  more  such  meetings.  I  am  persevering  with 
‘  Aristodemus,’  though  I  believe  you  are  quite  right  in  thinking 
his  armour  handicaps  him  out  of  the  race.  I  like  to  finish 
anything  I  begin  and  believe  the  exercise  and  practice  in  verse- 
writing  is  not  thrown  away.  Very  few  people  read  4  The  Revolt 
of  Islam,’  but  I  daresay,  if  it  had  never  been  written  the  stanzas 
of  4  Adonais  ’  would  not  be  such  polished  gems  as  they  are. 

Sibell  and  I  miss  you. 
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To  his  Father 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  October  6th,  1889. 

We  have  been  having  good  fun  here  this  week  of  the  quiet 
kind  with  Lady  Edmund  Talbot  and  our  new  friend  Gatty  in 
the  house. 

Gatty’s  music  and  singing  are  both  delightful.  His  lecture  on 
Architecture  in  the  Village  school  was  admirable.  The  meeting 
in  Chester  referred  to  was  the  annual  conversazione  of  the 
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‘  Natural  Science  Society  ’  founded  by  Charles  Kingsley.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  performances  and  a  visit  to  Hawarden, 
we  filled  up  all  the  rest  of  the  time  with  reading,  poetry,  talking 
nonsense,  playing  the  piano  and  singing.  Catty  plays  all  the 
old  Roman  Church  music  of  Palestrina.  I  forgot  to  say  that  we 
spent  the  best  part  of  one  afternoon,  to  Sibell’s  delight,  in  the 
Cathedral  alone  with  the  Precentor.  He  and  Gatty  played  the 
organ  which  is  divided,  one  part  at  the  side  of  the  nave  and  one 
in  the  screen.  They  made  the  two  call  and  answer  to  each  other 
and  combine  until  it  was  quite  dark.  Some  of  the  stops  are  by 
Smith  as  old  as  1660,  and  very  strange  and  mellow. 

October  7th. 

The  Vitelleschis  are  here  for  a  day  or  two.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Italian  Senate,  and  clever  in  a  slow  sort  of  way.  I  have  just 
come  in  from  a  long  walk  with  him  in  the  course  of  which  I  have 
learnt  about  ten  times  as  much  of  the  modern  history  of  Italy 
as  in  the  rest  of  my  life.  He,  of  course,  knew  most  of  the  actors 
in  it  and  is  really  most  interesting  when  he  speaks  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi. 

I  have  to-day  begun  again  at  Politics  and  am  pleased  to  feel 
my  mind  very  spry  and  springy  after  its  rest.  Randolph’s  speech 
at  Perth  is  very  good. 
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To  Charles  T.  Gatty 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  October  20th,  1889. 

I  felt  impelled  to  write  to  you  this  morning,  and  should  have 
liked  to  bring  a  fresh  mind  to  a  joyous  task,  but  owing  to  tire 
absurd  ‘  prickings  ’  that  beset  me  (not  towards  our  Bishop’s 
suggestion)  but  4o  do  what  appears  to  be  work  I  have  wasted 
and  jaded  myself  over  a  packet  of  scrawls  to  low  politicians  of 
the  baser  sort.  This  and  the  absurd  political  experiences  I 
underwent  yesterday,  have  reduced  my  mind  to  a  state  of  ‘  old 
December  bareness  everywhere.’  When  we  publish  our  work  on 
the  political  and  social  aspect  of  the  middle  classes,  the  events 
of  yesterday  will  furnish  a  bulky  chapter.  A  procession  in 
carriages,  at  a  foot’s  pace  with  innumerable  halts  and  eight 
brass  bands,  for  two  hours  through  the  slums  of  Manchester,  all 
enwrapped  and  shrouded  by  a  cold  coal  fog,  led  to  a  mass  meeting 
in  the  gilded  hall  (the  worst  for  speaking  I  ever  was  in)  of  the 
Bellevue  Gardens,  glittering  with  flashy  decoration  and  redolent 
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of  sawdust  and  swipes.  Here  we  spoke  to  the  many.  Afterwards 
we  dined  with  the  few,  or  rather  fifty  leading  supporters  of 
A.  J.  B.,  in  an  atmosphere  you  could  cut  with  a  knife.  We  wound 
up  with  fireworks.  The  principal  effect  being  an  exhibition  of 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  whether  as  an  illustration  of  what 
Ireland  would  come  to  without  Balfour,  or  a  warning  of  the 
result  of  his  policy,  I  did  not  know. 

That  I  should  write  about  such  matters  to  you  only  shows 
‘  How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been  from  thee.’  Politics 
and  Banquets  are  a  sad  substitute  for  Palestrina  and  Browning. 
I  forgot  to  read  you  ‘  A  Grammarian’s  Funeral.’  You  will  like  it. 

How  I  wish  you  would  come  here  again  on  the  30th  or  31st. 
I  get  back  on  the  former,  and  my  sister,  Lady  Elcho,  will  be  here. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  the  captain  jewel  of  my  carcanet, 
Froudy,  gave  us  exquisite  delight,  in  which  you  would  have 
shared.  Princess  Mary  drove  over  from  Eaton  ;  Froudy1  was 
seen  to  leave  the  room,  only  to  return  having  donned  a  high  jet 
and  crepe  bonnet  in  honour  of  H.R.H.  You  may  suppose  that 
Sibell  and  I  enjoyed  this. 

‘  Perfoo  ’  remembers  you  still  by  the  name  of  ‘  Gacky,’  and 
still  appreciates  the  joke  of  ‘  Crooer  Perfoo.’ 

My  journey  to  Ireland  is  put  off  till  Tuesday  ;  Perfoo  refers  to 
it  in  sad  accents  :  ‘  No-o-o-5  Papa,  Boat,’  or  ‘  Boap,’  and  seems 
to  know  and  express  all  the  melancholy  emotions,  physical  and 
mental,  which  a  departing  vessel  can  inflict  upon  its  human 
freight. 

This  letter  is  to  remind  you  that  you  are  bound  by  solemn 
oaths  to  send  me  a  complete  calendar  of  your  engagements,  in 
order  that  I  may  bully  you  into  sharing  the  off-days  with  me. 
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To  Charles  T.  Gatty 

Saighton  Grange, 
CnESTER,  November  6th,  1889. 

I  wish  you  were  here  to-day,  to  walk  with  us  in  the  ‘  happy 
autumn  fields.’  To-day  there  is  silence  and  such  peace  every¬ 
where.  A  few  trees  still  golden,  and  the  sky  blue,  in  calm 
defiance  of  Winter’s  alarm.  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  but  I  sit 
and  stare  out  of  the  window  at  the  green  meadows  kissed  by  the 
‘  golden  face’  of  the  sun,  already  ‘  reeling  ’  from  the  day  with 
‘  weary  car.’  One  ploughed  field  set  in  their  midst,  almost  the 

1  The  children’s  governess. 
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colour  of  a  rich  crimson-lake,  and  beyond  a  soft  blue  haze  against 
the  hills — The  delight  of  the  eyes  is  a  great  deal  to  me.  So  many 
people  dream  of  it  no  more  than  the  red  cow  walking  in  the  second 
green  field,  who  is  unconsciously  giving  me  exquisite  pleasure  as 
the  sun  shines  on  her  back. 

I  belong  very  much  to  this  world  of  sense,  and  hope  Blougram1 
is  right  in  thinking  this  the  wisest  course.  I  run  no  risk  of  being 
naked  before  I  reach  Timbuctoo. 

I  missed  seeing  my  Mother  here,  owing  to  speeches,  etc.  ;  but 
Sibell  tells  me  she  jumped  at  the  idea  of  your  coming  to  Clouds 
when  we  are  there.  And  this  is  very  good  news. 

Last  night  I  had  to  take  the  chair  at  a  lecture  on  the  ‘  Phono¬ 
graph.’  You  would  have  been  amused  to  see  and  hear  me 
bellow  a  quotation  from  Tennyson  into  it,  in  presence  of  a  large 
audience.  Quite  the  silliest  and  most  ridiculous  thing  I  have  as 
yet  been  called  upon  to  do.  The  astonishing  life  I  lead,  however, 
has  in  all  probability  even  greater  surprises  in  store.  I  went  to 
Ireland  on  Thursday  week,  came  back  Monday  night,  spoke 
Dover  Tuesday,  came  here  Wednesday,  Diocesan  conference 
Thursday,  Phonograph  last  night,  and  another  meeting  to¬ 
morrow  ;  Dover  Monday,  Ipswich  Tuesday — ta-ta-ta-ta — that 
way  madness  lies. 

I  am  performing  in  this  way  with  a  sore  throat,  mainly 
sustained  by  a  liberal  diet  of  jujubes  and  lozenges. 

My  friend,  I  will  write  no  more,  though  if  you  were  here  I  would 
talk  with  you  all  day  and  night, — as  you  know  by  experience. 
Let  us  meet  soon. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
December  14/A,  1889. 

Alas  !  for  Browning.  I  can’t  say  how  sorry  I  am  to  know  I 
shall  never  see  him  again.  That  evening  when  he  read  to  you 
and  to  me  alone  will  be  a  very  precious  memory.  I  read  his  early 
poems  aloud  to  Sibell  in  the  conservatory  all  Thursday  morning ; 
and  that  evening  he  died ;  but  I  did  not  know  till  the  next  evening 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  new  volume  was  put  into  my 
hands.  It  is  a  very  splendid  way  of  dying  and  well  worthy  of 
him.  The  very  day  after  his  poems,  which  are  like  his  old  ones, 
appeared.  The  last  but  one,  ‘  Reverie,’  sums  up  all  his  courageous 
1  See  Browning’s  poem  '  Bishop  Blougram’s  Apology.’ 
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philosophy  and  in  the  very  last  he  describes  his  own  brave  self, 
and  gives  us  all  a  last  cheer  as  he  leaves  us. 

‘  One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched  face  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  triumph  ; 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake.’ 

His  last  words  are 

*  Strive  and  thrive  !  ’  cry  4  Speed, — fight  on,  for  ever 
There  as  here  !  ’ 

A  brave  Englishman  and  a  great  Poet  is  gone,  and  we  are  very 
much  the  poorer  for  his  death. 

But  if  in  another  life  the  Spirit  still  knows  of  us,  think  what 
courage  and  joy  he  must  get  in  his  new  start  from  all  the  strong 
feelings  of  sympathy  and  respect  and  love,  escaping  from  those 
he  has  left. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  December  29th,  1889. 

I  have  taken  a  big  bit  of  paper  so  as  to  copy  on  the  other 
sheet  the  old  ballad  you  ask  for.  We  have  had  a  very  merry 
Christmas  here,  and  in  consequence  I,  for  one,  feel  very  dissi¬ 
pated  and  loth  to  get  into  harness  again  ;  into  harness,  however, 
I  must  go,  as  I  have  promised  to  write  a  political  article  for  the 
new  Review,  go  to  Ireland  on  Tuesday,  and  on  my  return 
have  to  speak  twice  in  Manchester  and  once  at  Dover.  I  have 
so  distributed  these  meetings  as  to  leave  myself  the  week, 
February  3rd  to  10th  tolerably  clear  and  have  invited  Guy 
formally  to  bring  his  hunters  at  that  time.  This,  then,  is  to  say 
that  we  have  beds  also  for  you,  Pamela  and  Papa  and  hope  and 
expect  you  to  come  and  fill  them.  I  speak  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd  but  get  back  from  Manchester  after  the  meeting. 

Gatty  has  been  here  as  he  will  tell  you,  so  that  we  have  been 
sitting  up  late  reading  and  scribbling.  Hunting  all  day  and 
reading  all  night  is  the  way  to  be  healthy,  merry  and  bright. 
I  have  sent  Guy  a  short  account  of  the  hunt  on  Friday  and 
refer  Papa  to  him  for  information.  Owing  to  the  covert  in  which 
we  found  and  the  earth  in  which  we  finished  not  being  marked 
I  cannot  exactly  measure  the  point ;  it  was  not  less  than  eight 
miles  and  not  more  than  nine  and  a  half  as  the  crow  flies  and 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  as  we  ran  it,  all  grass  and  fast  up  to  the 
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point  where  the  fox  lay  down  and  was  viewed  in  a  farm-yard, 
after  about  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The  scent  then  failed 
suddenly  as  it  always  does,  and  the  fox  managed  to  crawl  away 
and  slip  into  an  earth  four  fields  off  where  we  marked  him. 
Time  1  hour  32  minutes. 

He  passed  through  several  small  coverts  without  dwelling  a 
moment ;  with  this  exception  it  was  all  grass  save  two  fields, 
right  across  the  open  country  and  crossing  the  Grafton,  Aldersea, 
and  Tattenhall  Brooks.  My  dear  Daffodil  was  none  the  worse  for 
her  exertions. 

In  the  evening  I  sat  up  till  20  minutes  to  three  reading  aloud 
with  C.  T.  G.  We  especially  attacked  the  Latin  hymns  of  Adam 
de  St.  Victor  who  lived  in  1130  and  was  the  best  mediaeval  Latin 
Poet.  We  managed  to  translate  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  very 
beautiful  in  the  Latin.  The  best  verse  : 

‘  Florens  hortus,  austro  flante, 

Porta  clausa  post  et  ante. 

Via  viris  invia : 

Fusa  coeli  rore  tellus, 

Fusum  Gedeonis  vellus 
Deitatis  pluvia. 

We  translated  with  some  success  as  follows  : 

Garden  where  the  South  wind  blows, 

Gate  on  every  side  kept  close, 

Path  that  no  man  ever  trod  : 

Meadow  steeped  in  golden  dew, 

Gideon’s  stainless  fleece  that  drew 

Down  from  Heaven  the  rain  of  God. 

Sibell  has  been  very  busy  in  the  garden  planting  little  apple 
trees  at  the  end  of  the  lawn  and  an  avenue  of  limes  along  the 
path  from  the  house  to  the  rampart  in  front  of  the  drawing-room 
window.  They  look  like  little  fishing-rods  stuck  in  the  grass. 
I  am  going  to  write  a  sensational  tale  for  Blackwood’s  Magazine 
called  ‘  THE  LIME  AVENUE  ’  with  a  wood-cut  showing  the 
Family  Ghost  pacing  along  it. 

In  the  background  I  would  introduce  for  greater  effect  the 
immemorial  mulberry-tree  (planted  last  year)  etched  against  the 
waning  moon. 

As  I  have  a  little  more  room  over,  I  will  put  in  it  the  last 
verse  of  our  hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

Hail !  Thou  splendour  of  the  skies. 

Pierce  the  clouds  with  shining  eyes, 

Flood  the  darkness  with  thy  light : 

Stay  the  waves,  Star  of  the  sea  ! 

Lest  the  storm’s  intensity 

Sweep  us  into  endless  night. 

G.  W.  C.  T.  G. 
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To  his  Mother 

House  of  Commons, 
March  18th,  1890. 

*  7 

I  am  afraid  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  get  away,  as  an  awkward 
Irish  Bill  comes  on,  but  let  old  4  Stop 51  be  in  readiness  and,  if  I 
can,  I  will  have  the  ride. 

I  quite  entered  into  all  you  feel  on  Guy’s  leave2  being  over. 
I  have  seen  so  little  of  him,  and  do  enjoy  being  with  him  so  much. 
But  I  know  we  will  get  him  back  for  Yeomanry,  and  do  believe 
in  people  like  Guy  serving  their  country.  At  any  rate  he  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  kingly  English  race. 

I  will  try  hard  to  get  away  but  shall  have  to  come  back  the 
same  day. 


103 

To  his  Wife 

Hotel  Continental, 
Paris,  April  7th,  1890. 

Last  night  we  went  to  see  Jeanne  d'Arc.  If  it  is  given  in 
England  I  shall  take  you  to  see  it  as  I  think  you  would  like  it. 
*  Quite  in  Sibell’s  line  ’  as  Papa  says.  And  we  would  also  take 
the  children,  for  them  it  would  be  perfect.  For  us,  perhaps  there 
is  a  little  too  much  spectacle  and  too  little  speaking.  But  some 
of  the  words  are  fine  and  the  whole  play  is  suggestive  in  the 
highest  degree.  It  rather  sets  you  thinking  than  gives  you  any 
fresh  definite  thoughts.  And  sets  you  thinking  in  many  ways. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  interesting  and  strange  that  the  play 
should  be  written  and  given  at  all  in  Paris,  for  it  is  a  perfectly 
direct  rendering  of  the  history,  legend  or  what  you  please,  of 
Joan.  It  is  not  subtle.  The  story  is  not  told  again  with  a  new 
meaning.  On  the  contrary  Joan  hears  the  voices  and  sees  the 
visions  ;  and  to  her  they  are  of  over-mastering  reality,  external, 
and  in  no  way  subjective.  So  far  from  being  a  4  visionary  ’  or 
a  victim  of  self-deception  and  pride,  she  is  made  to  struggle 
against  her  4  voices,’  to  pray  and  implore  God  that  he  will  allow 
her  to  remain  a  village  girl,  obedient  to  her  father  ;  and  eventually 
a  wife  to  the  man  who  loves  her.  But  St.  Catherine  and  St. 
Marguerite  appear  to  her  and  call  again  4  Jeanne,  Jeanne  ’  to 

1  A  horse  of  his  brother’s. 

2  His  brother’s  regiment  was  under  orders  for  India. 
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Gounod’s  music,  and  you  see  through  her  face  her  whole  soul 
flooded  with  the  mystery  and  force  of  mediaeval  Religion.  So 
she  goes  to  the  Court,  overrules  everyone  by  the  sheer  might  of 
inspiration,  saves  Orleans,  and  is  imprisoned  and  burnt. 

In  a  way,  and  not  at  all  offensively,  the  story  is,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  modelled  upon  that  of  our  Lord.  She  almost 
prays  that  the  cup  may  pass  away  from  her,  and  does  call  out 
that  God  has  forsaken  her.  But  the  likeness  is  only  there  because 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  type  of  all  heroism  and  sacrifice. 
First  an  obligation,  not  a  choice,  to  do  the  duty.  Then  when  it 
is  done,  the  loss  of  the  doer  and  of  the  outward  glory  and  show 
of  his  work,  which  perishes  when  the  work  is  accomplished,  to 
the  agony  of  the  hero  who  feels  that  God  is  endangering  the 
acceptance  of  the  work  by  allowing  the  worker  and  his  glory  to 
die  ;  and  to  the  wonder  and  perplexity  of  the  onlookers,  who  see 
what  great  things  are  done  but  in  the  dead  and  defeated  doer 
recognize  the  likeness  of  their  own  sad  humanity  and  sad  doubt¬ 
ing,  This  is  a  man  only  as  we  are,  or  in  faith,  Here  of  a  truth  is 
a  manifestation  of  God. 

Her  ‘  tirade  ’  in  the  prison  when  she  turns  on  the  English  and 
the  priests  and  the  judges  is  tremendous.  When  she  prophesies 
that  in  seven  years  no  Englishman  will  remain  in  France  though 
now  she  is  a  prisoner  and  to  die,  she  carries  away  the  whole 
House,  and  her  rendering  of  the  line  ‘  La  France  renaitra  dans  le 
dernier  Fran§ais  ’  is  a  thing  to  hear. 

This  morn  I  went  before  dejeuner  alone  to  Notre  Dame  and 
had  great  pleasure  and  delight  of  the  high  vaulting.  The  grey 
solidity  of  English  Cathedrals  is  very  well,  but  to  me  it  is  another 
thing,  and  a  perpetual  miracle,  to  pass  in  a  French  Cathedral 
from  the  gloomy  mystery  of  the  double  aisle  into  the  celestial 
and  breathless  mystery  of  the  transept  and  choir  with  reed- 
columns  soaring  up  to  the  stone  roof  hung  in  Heaven. 

I  shall  spend  the  afternoon  in  the  Louvre  and  start  for  Turin 
to-night. 


104 

To  his  Sister,  Mary 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  April  27th,  1890. 

I  was  so  glad  to  read  your  letter  to  Sibell,  and  have  been 
revelling  for  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  news  of  your  recovery. 
I  have  thought  of  you  constantly  all  through  your  illness — though 
I  did  not  write,  at  first  because  you  were  too  ill  to  read,  and  at 
last  because  after  a  certain  amount  of  absence  there  is  too  much 
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to  be  written,  and  pent  up  thoughts  and  feelings  can  only  escape 
in  speech.  I  am  therefore  not  going  to  write  either  the  one  or 
the  other  now.  This  is  only  a  welcome  back,  to  let  you  know 
just  before  you  start  how  eagerly  we  expect  you  at  the  other 
end  of  your  homecoming.  What  a  lot  of  leeway  we  shall  have 
to  make  up  !  A  long  illness  like  yours  is  a  great  experience.  So 
different  from  ordinary  life  crowded  with  excitement  and  accident, 
that  you  will  have  more  that  is  new  to  tell  me  than  I,  who  have 
known  no  rest,  shall  have  to  give  in  return.  I  have  always 
believed  in  the  ‘  Cave  ’  as  a  regenerator,  and  imagine  Mahomet 
was  better  worth  meeting  when  he  first  emerged,  than  after  his 
years  of  fighting  and  preaching.  I  hope  to  have  a  ‘  Cave-time  ’ 
myself  some  day.  As  it  is  I  have  no  time  to  think  and  very  little 
to  read.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  this  summer  to  join  a  little  with 
you  in  rational  life.  You  are  going  to  take  it  easy,  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  it  a  little  bit  easier,  for  several  reasons.  For  one 
thing  I  suddenly  awoke  this  Easter  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
ridiculous  to  waste  all  one’s  youth,  all  the  Spring,  all  one’s 
wife’s  beauty,  all  one’s  child’s  frolic  and  fun,  all  the  colour  and 
shape  and  music  of  life.  I  became  about  that  time  so  stale  and 
weary  and  depressed  that  being  intolerable  to  self  and  associates, 
I  popped  off  at  one  day’s  notice  with  Papa  to  Naples  and  had 
a  good  time.  Enjoyed  being  with  him  enormously,  and  got 
re-steeped  in  the  only  Styx  that  does  me  any  good,  and  having 
bathed  well  in  the  sun,  the  loveliness  and  the  memories  of  Italy, 
have  come  back  as  invulnerable  as  Achilles. 

As  by  hypothesis  the  excuse  for  jading  your  soul  with  work 
is  that  work  increases  the  loveliness  of  Life,  it  is  absurd  so  to 
travail  as  to  forget  all  loveliness.  The  world  of  pens,  ink  and 
paper,  ugly  rooms,  exhausted  atmospheres,  commonplace  people 
and  sordid  details,  is  all  very  well  as  a  forest  to  go  questing  in. 
But  you  soon  become  a  poor  quester  if  you  never  go  back  to 
Camelot,  to  sing  ‘  Tirra-lirra  ’  by  the  river  with  Sir  Launcelot. 

At  this  moment  I  am  singing  Tirra-lirra  at  Saighton,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  more  Land  Bill  in  the  House  to-morrow.  And  we  will 
sing  it  together  with  all  the  children  at  the  Zoo  ;  and  with 
music  and  pictures  and  good  books  and  good  company  when 
you  come  back  to  your  own  again. 

Arthur’s  Land  Bill  advances  famously  and  the  enemy  have 
made  a  very  poor  show  in  opposing  it.  Gatty  has  postponed  his 
‘  Cave,’  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  is  available  for  sight-seeing  and 
conversation.  If  my  good  resolutions  hold  out  and  I  manage  to 
reclaim  a  little  time  from  politics  and  grubbing,  I  hope  to  get 
him  and  any  kindred  spirits  I  can  find  to  use  35  Park  Lane  as  a 
base  from  which  to  attack  all  the  statues,  casts,  Greek  vases  and 
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cathedrals  within  easy  reach,  and  a  caravanserai  where  the 
pilgrims  of  Beauty  may  return  to  tell  each  other  of  their  faring. 
I  don’t  think  we  get  half  the  fun  there  is  to  be  got  out  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  You  have  a  fine  cellar  of  pleasure  untapped  in  French 
Gothic.  I  hope  to  get  another  drink  of  it  at  Whitsuntide. 


105 

To  Charles  T.  Gatiy 

House  of  Commons, 
20.6.90. 

Do  you  remember  my  suggesting  to  you  that  you  should  spend 
Saturday  to  Monday,  July  5-7,  at  Crabbet,  my  cousin  Wilfrid 
Blunt’s  place  ?  The  occasion  is  a  man’s  party,  barring  the 
hostess,  Lady  Anne  Blunt :  they  meet  to  play  lawn  tennis,  the 
piano,  the  fool,  and  other  instruments  of  gaiety.  To  write 
bouts  rimes,  sonnets,  and  make  sham  orations.  The  club  is 
‘intituled,’  as  we  say  here,  the  ‘  Crabbet  Club,’  the  rules  of 
which  are  secret.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  betray  their 
character  by  alluding  to  one  which  lays  down  ‘  that  anyone 
becoming  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  a  Bishop,  ceases  ipso  facto  to  be 
a  member.’  You  will  find  young  Radicals  and  Tories,  amateurs 
of  poetry  and  manly  sports.  The  President  presides  at  Dinner 
in  the  costume  of  an  Arab  Sheikh,  and  produces  sonnets  and 
shrewd  observations  on  man  and  nature.  The  woods  grow  up 
in  virginal  unconsciousness  of  the  axe  to  the  very  door.  On 
one  side  a  wilderness  sown  with  Desert  plants  and  dotted  with 
windsown  English  bushes  :  on  the  other  a  Sussex  paddock  with 
Arab  brood-mares  and  their  foals.  Below  in  the  hollow  a  pond 
full  of  trout,  on  which  the  swans  sleep  and  swim  lazily  through 
the  day.  The  house  is  overgrown  with  June  roses  and  the  lawns 
after  dark  are  very  silent  and  conducive  to  the  complete  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  all  problems,  moral  and  aesthetic,  by  the 
active  brains  of  young  and  uninstructed  men  pacing  in  the 
moonlight. 

106 

To  his  Mother 

Saighton, 

September  10th,  1890. 

‘  Faith  ’  and  ‘  Hope  ’  1  have  arrived.  It  is  too  good  of  you 
to  give  them.  We  are  doing  up  the  dining-room  with  Hollyers 
in  place  of  the  ‘  Stags  ’  so  they  are  of  the  greatest  use  and  help. 

1  Mr.  Hollyer’s  reproductions  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones’  pictures. 
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In  fact,  I  have  now  enough  to  cover  the  walls,  your  three  big 
ones,  ‘  Seven  Days,’  ‘  Seasons,’  ‘  Beata  Beatrix,’  ‘  Love  and 
Death,’  ‘  Annunciation,’  ‘  Endymion,’  ‘  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.’ 
I  expect  dear  old  Guy  is  having  lovely  weather.  Let  me  know  all 
about  posts,  etc.  Is  it  worth  writing  to  Bombay  or  straight  to 
Lucknow  ? 

As  we  are  doing  up  the  dining-room  we  lunched  on  the  lawn 
to-day.  If  you  have  out  the  table  and  chairs  on  a  hot  day,  close 
to  the  house  with  the  servants  to  wait,  it  makes  a  very  pleasant 
and  quite  tolerable  form  of  picnic.  The  weather  is  divine.  We 
breakfast  at  8.30.  I  then  read  and  write  all  the  morning.  Lunch 
with  cigar  and  poetry  in  the  garden,  winding  up  with  a  ride  from 
5.45  till  dark.  I  am  sorry  to  give  up  French  hours,  but  if  one 
must  have  the  English  system  the  only  way  is  to  breakfast  early 
and  spread  the  meals  by  dining  late.  I  can’t  quite  get  into  the 
swing  of  writing  verses  again  as  I  hoped  to  do,  not  having  worked 
out  a  subject  to  peg  away  at.  But  yesterday  I  did  the  enclosed 
translation  of  the  dear  4  Chanson  de  Fortunio.’  Pamela  ought  to 
sing  it,  in  the  French  of  course,  which  is  lovely.  Offenbach  put 
it  to  a  very  pretty  tune  when  quite  a  young  man.  Another 
instance  of  the  divinity  of  youth  disappearing  with  age  and 
tomfoolery.  But  Heigho  !  my  heart  is  on  the  sea.1 


107 

To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  September  19 th,  1890. 

The  holidays  came  to  a  successful  end  last  night  with  a  display 
of  fireworks  on  the  lawn.  Percy  watched  them  from  Sibell’s 
room,  exclaiming  4  My  dear  !  Fireworks  !  ’  and  4  My  goodness 
me  !  ’  alternately  as  each  fresh  squib  went  off.  Some  of  his 
conversations  delight  me,  he  scores  so  brilliantly  off  anyone  who 
uses  baby  language  or  discusses  childish  themes.  The  other  day 
Sibell  began  4  What  do  you  think  I  saw  yesterday,  I  saw  a  little 
Baby.’  Percy — (suspicious  that  some  tale  bearing  on  his  own 
conduct  is  about  to  be  put  in  this  anonymous  guise) — 4  Meaning 
my  ?  ’  Sibell — 4  No  not  you,  a  little  baby  that  can’t  walk.’ 
Percy — 4  Legs  broke  off  ?  ’ 

He  rode  in  front  of  me  on  Daffodil  the  other  day  up  and  down 
from  the  gate  to  the  stables  in  the  wildest  delight.  It  really  is 
1  His  brother  sailed  for  India  September  xst. 
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rather  wonderful  that  he  should  not  have  been  afraid  as  we  only 
hiked  him  up  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  But  he  insisted  on 
being  put  there. 

I  sent  Pamela  two  more  translations  from  the  French.  Villon’s 
rondeau  to  Death  is  colossal  in  ten  lines.  It  is  well  to  remember 
it  for  use  in  argument  with  the  people  who  mistake  photography 
for  Painting  and  catalogues  for  Literature.  This  is  Art :  to  take 
the  tiniest  metre,  generally  used  for  trivial  and  playful  things, 
and  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  so,  to  show,  better  than  other¬ 
wise  were  possible,  the  infinite  yearning  of  Love  and  the  stu¬ 
pendous  gloom  of  Death.  Death  strides  about  inside  those  ten 
lines  as  if  he  had  all  the  world  to  live  in.  If  you  know  where  to 
put  the  candle  you  can  throw  a  large  shadow  on  the  sheet. 

Mort,  j’appelle  de  ta  rigueur, 

Qui  m’as  ma  maitresse  ravie, 

Et  n’es  pas  encore  assouvie 
Se  tu  ne  me  tiens  en  langueur. 

One  puis  n’euz  force  ne  vigueur  ! 

Mais  que  te  nuysoit-elle  en  vie, 

Mort  ? 

Deux  estions,  et  n’avions  qu’img  cueur, 

S’il  est  mort  force  est  que  devie, 

Voire  ou  que  je  vive  sans  vie, 

Comme  les  images,  par  cueur, 

Mort ! 

‘  Mais  que  te  nuysoit-elle  en  vie  ?  ' 

*  Deux  estions,  et  n'avions  qu'ung  cueur.' 

Surely  no  more  need  be  said  about  this  matter. 
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To  his  Father 

Chief  Secretary’s  Office, 
Dublin  Castle,  October  23rd,  1890. 

You  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  Arthur,  Sir  West  Ridgeway, 
Miss  Balfour  and  I  start  to-morrow  to  the  districts  threatened  with 
distress  in  Mayo  and  the  West  Coast  of  Galway.  Our  plans  have 
been  kept  absolutely  secret  and  no  one  will  know  our  intentions 
till  we  are  well  on  our  way.  We  shall  see  the  country  in  a  better 
way  than,  so  far  as  I  know,  anyone  else  has  had  the  opportunity. 
We  start  at  7  a.m.,  and  arrive  at  our  destination  near  Swineford 
at  11  o’clock  and  then  drive  50  miles.  We  shall  wrork  our  way 
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to  the  Mullett,  that  curiously  shaped  peninsula  on  the  N.W.  of 
Co.  Mayo,  cross  to  Achill  Island  in  a  gun-boat,  and  return  by 
Galway.  We  expect  to  take  seven  days  travelling  with  one 
servant,  in  a  landau  and  an  outside  car.  We  four  on  the  car, 
and  the  luggage  kept  dry  in  the  landau,  which  we  can  also  use 
for  shelter  if  the  weather  is  very  bad.  We  hope  to  see  more  than 
Trevelyan  who  is  said  to  have  visited  the  congested  districts  in 
a  brougham  with  the  blinds  down.  I  will  send  you  an  account  of 
our  adventures  when  we  return.  We  shall  pass  Athlone  in  the 
train  on  our  way  back.  Tell  Mamma,  and  if  she  can  give  me  any 
idea  of  the  direction  in  which  to  look  for  her  first  home,  ask  her 
to  write  at  once  addressing  the  letter,  Care  of  County  Inspector, 
Galway. 

On  Saturday  the  hounds  met  at  Saighton  at  10  o’clock,  and 
Percy  went  out  hunting  for  the  first  time  in  a  chair-saddle  on 
Bendor’s  pony.  He  was  perfectly  delighted.  I  saw  him  by  the 
roadside,  waving  his  hand  and  shouting  to  the  people  galloping 
past  him,  though  his  pony  was  jumping  from  side  to  side  and 
jolting  him  to  a  jelly.  We  killed  near  the  Eaton  Drive  and  I 
blooded  him  and  gave  him  the  brush.  He  took  it  home,  asked 
for  Smith  and  said  ‘  Take  a  brush  to  Chesty  and  put  on  stick, 
and  put  my  name  on  it.’ 

I  spoke  successfully  at  Partick  on  Thursday  night,  but  there  is 
only  a  short  report  in  the  Scotsman  which  I  enclose.  The 
Newcastle  speeches,  banquets  and  addresses  all  went  off  well. 
I  like  being  back  here,  seeing  a  constant  succession  of  the 
executive  and  administrative  officers  whom  we  have  to  defend 
in  England.  During  our  tour  we  shall  call  on  all  the  Nationalist 
Priests,  and  see  for  ourselves  the  things  of  which  we  talk  all  the 
year  round. 
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To  his  Sister ,  Mary 


Glenties, 

Co.  Donegal,  5.11.90. 

Arthur  asks  me  to  let  you  know  that  he  cannot  reach  Stanway 
till  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  His  thumb,  though  going  on  well, 
cannot  yet  steer  a  pen.  Our  tour  goes  on  famously,  in  spite  of  the 
anxious  efforts  of  the  other  side.  ‘  Pongo  ’  Macneil,  M.P.  for 
Donegal,  travels  in  front  like  John  the  Baptist,  to  prepare  the 
way  ;  Dalton  and  O’Hanlon,  M.P.s  also,  bring  up  the  rear  to 
obliterate  our  tracks.  ‘  Pongo’s  ’  voice  to-day  was,  however, 
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only  too  much  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.  He  and  the 
curate,  having  tried  to  organize  an  opposition,  were  plainly  told 
that  he  would  have  his  windows  broken  if  he  meddled  with  the 
Railway.  He  accordingly  left  this  hotel  in  disgust  an  hour  before 
we  drove  up,  leaving  8  sheets  of  comic  abuse  in  a  letter  on  Arthur’s 
dressing  table  ;  beginning  by  a  solemn  warning  that,  if  we 
persisted  in  misinterpreting  the  courtesy  of  his  constituents,  they 
would  be  driven  to  show  the  detestation  and  abhorrence  which 
they  in  very  truth  harbour  against  us,  he  passed  by  an  easy 
transition  to  a  discussion  of  evictions,  battering  rams  and,  as 
he  puts  it,  other  ‘  features  of  A.’s  administration.’  The  ‘  spiteful 
tyrant  ’  put  his  prophecies  forthwith  to  the  test,  held  a  crowded 
meeting  in  the  school-house,  spoke  for  20  minutes  amid  loud  and 
prolonged  cheers  which  fairly  blew  the  roof  off  when  he  announced 
that  the  Railway  was  given  for  nothing.  All  the  lights  of  the 
National  League  were  present,  leading  the  claque,  and  our  only 
fear  is  that  since  the  branch  has  been  suppressed,  Arthur  will 
be  tried  under  the  Crimes  Act  for  holding  an  illegal  meeting. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton, 
December  20th,  1890. 

Your  telegrams  have  kept  us  happy  about  darling  Madeline  ; 
I  wonder  how  you  are  in  the  beleaguered  fortress  of  Longleat.1 
It  is  too  sad  that  you  should  be  both  shut  up  at  Xmas-time. 
But  barring  the  sight  of  your  relations  and  friends  you  miss 
very  little  by  keeping  indoors  this  December.  It  is  quite  weather 
for  following  the  advice  of  the  old  almanack.  ‘  In  December  let 
the  kitchen  fire  be  the  doctor  and  a  glass  of  hot  nectar  thy  bath.’ 
I  am  taking  it  quite  easy  working  slowly  at  the  rate  10  a  day 
through  the  letters  that  accumulated  during  my  speechifying. 
The  rest  of  the  day  I  read  in  my  new  study.  In  the  afternoon  we 
all  skate  at  Eaton  on  the  lake.  My  room  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
me,  I  read  and  read  there,  just  looking  round  once  in  the  hour 
at  the  clean  walls,  white  book-cases  and  bright  bindings,  to  go 
on  exhilarated  by  the  cleanliness  and  colour.  In  the  morning 
from  10  to  2  I  read  history,  have  finished  Lecky’s  new  volumes, 
and  am  just  finishing  volume  I.  of  Green’s  English  People,  which 
1  His  sister  Madeline  had  scarlet  fever  while  on  a  visit  at  Longleat. 
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I  have  not  read  since  I  left  Eton.  From  10  to  12  at  night  I  read 
a  novel.  As  I  cannot  manage  new  ones  I  am  making  a  steady 
onslaught  on  the  old,  ‘  Gil  Bias,’  ‘  Sir  Charles  Grandison  ’  and 
‘  Tom  Jones.’  I  like  Gil  Bias,  and  this  confirms  me  in  my  idea 
that  it  is  the  plot  which  I  so  dislike  in  modern  novels.  I  hate  a 
plot,  only  wanting  to  be  amused  and  interested  without  unravel¬ 
ling  conundrums.  At  odd  hours  poetry,  of  course.  After  dinner 
I  read  it  to  Sibell.  Read  the  4th  Act  of  ‘  Antony  and  Cleopatra  ’ 
two  nights  running.  It  is  nearly  the  finest  thing  in  the  world, 
and  can  be  read  in  35  minutes  to  40  by  itself.  I  also  read  to 
Sibell  from  ‘  The  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge  wyth  an  Angle  ’  a  little 
book  of  the  15th  century  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  It  is  quite 
delightful,  especially  the  first  six  pages,  a  close  argument  founded 
on  the  parable  of  ‘  Salamon  ’  to  prove  that  fysshynge  is  the 
proper  exercise  to  secure  a  ‘  glad  spyryte  ’  and  therefore  a 
‘  flourynge  age,  that  is  a  fayre  age  and  a  longe.’  lie  reviews  and 
dismisses  ‘  Huntynge,  hawkynge  and  foulynge  ’  as  of  only 
secondary  excellence.  As  he  puts  it,  ‘  The  beste  to  my  symple 
dyscrecon  is  fysshynge,’  ‘  For  huntynge  as  to  myn  entente  is 
too  laboryous  for  the  hunter  must  alwaye  renne  and  folowe  his 
houndes,  travellynge  and  sweating  full  sore.  He  bloweth  till 
hys  lyppes  blyster.  And  whan  he  wenyth  it  he  an  hare  full  oft  it 
is  an  hegge  hogged 

Mamma  !  here  is  all  philosophy.  The  thing  we  ween  to  be  an 
hare  full  oft  it  is  an  hegge  hogge  ! 

Mr.  G.  for  example  has  long  weened  Parnell  an  hare  and  now 
finds  him  an  hegge  hogge  with  all  his  quills  bristling.  The  remedy 
for  all  this  is  to  be  an  angler  for,  says  the  author,  ‘  He  heareth 
the  melodyous  armony  of  fowles.  He  seeth  the  younge  swannes  ; 
herons ;  duckes ;  cotes  and  many  other  foules  wyth  theyr 
broodes  ;  whyche  me  seemyth  better  than  alle  the  noyse  of 
houndys,  the  blastes  of  hornys  and  the  crys  foulis  that  hunters, 
fawkeners  and  foulers  can  make.’  . 

This  book  was  written  a  few  years  after  the  ‘  Morte  d’ Arthur.’ 
Was  not  the  language  delicious  at  that  time  ?  Dame  Juliana 
Berners  is  generally  credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  ‘  treatyse  ’ 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  at  any  rate  did  not  write  it.  The  man 
who  did  winds  up  by  saying  that  he  has  *  compylyed  it  in  a 
greater  volume  of  Heraldry  to  wit,’  lest  if  it  ‘  were  empryntyd 
allone  by  itself  and  put  in  a  lytyll  paunflet  ’  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  ‘  ydle  persones  ’  who  would  all  go  a  fishing  and 
spoil  the  sport,  so  he  evidently  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  powers 
of  advocacy  ;  imagining,  I  suppose,  that  the  argument  founded 
on  ‘  Salamon’s  ’  parable  was  so  convincing  as  to  compel  every 
reader  of  it  to  whip  the  water  for  the  rest  of  ‘  hys  lyffe.’ 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton. 

Xmas  Day,  1890. 

I  must  write  on  Xmas  day  itself  to  say  how  much  I  think  of 
you.  The  fact  that  you  and  Madeline  at  Longleat,  Papa  and 
Pamela  at  Clouds  are  the  largest  musters  this  Xmas  only  makes 
me  feel  more  how  we  cling  together,  and  all  of  us  to  darling  Guy, 
though  ‘  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar’d,  Sin  auld  lang  syne.’ 

I  wish  you  both  a  merry  Christmas,  and  hope  you  are  of  good 
cheer. 
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To  his  Aunt,  Mrs.  Ellis 


35  Park  Lane,  YV., 
February  13  th,  1891. 

I  am  glad  you  liked  my  translation.  Translating,  far  from 
tiring  me,  is  rather  a  rest  from  politics.  I  have,  for  instance, 
managed  one  every  day  this  week  before  dejeuner,  or,  rather, 
on  four  days  out  of  the  five.  After  dejeuner  I  shut  up  the 
Poetry  drawer  in  my  head  and  pull  out  the  Political,  in  which 
I  grub  and  burrow  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  am  quite  in  love  with  the  French  xvi  century  poets,  and 
write  to  you  for  any  hints  upon  the  best  scholarly  collections  of 
their  work.  I  am  sure  you  could  give  me  the  names  of  many 
books  which  would  help  me  to  make  a  real  study  of  French 
lyrical  poetry  written  before  Malherbe  vint  ? 

I  have  been  at  work  on  ‘  French  Lyrics  selected  by  Saintsbury,’ 
‘  La  Lyre  Frangaise,’  and  ‘  Les  Vieux  Po&tes  Fran^ais  ’  which 
you  sent  me.  Is  there  any  larger  work  written  on  the  lines  of 
the  latter  with  a  good  glossary  and  critical  notes  ? 

From  the  little  book  you  sent  I  took  this  week  the  following 
sonnet — Du  Bellay,  p.  24. 

If  our  life  is  no  longer  than  a  day 
In  time  eternal,  if  the  circling  year 
Drives  our  days  from  us,  not  to  reappear, 

If  birth  is  but  the  prelude  of  decay, 

What  think  you,  Soul,  incarcerate  in  clay  ? 

Why  are  you  glad  at  our  dark  daylight  here, 

If  for  the  flight  to  an  abode  more  dear 
Your  strong  wings  are  well-feathered  to  upstay  ? 
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There  is  the  good  that  every  mind  desires, 

There,  rest  whereunto  the  whole  world  aspires, 

There  love  is,  there  of  pleasure  too  full  worth  : 

There,  O  my  Soul,  led  on  to  Heaven’s  last  height, 

The  very  self  of  Beauty  in  thy  sight 

Shall  seem  the  image  worshipped  upon  earth. 

But  of  all  these  some  triolets  of  Charles  d’ Orleans  gave  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  doing.  I  began  them  in  my  bath, 
found  these  lines  as  I  walked  to  Victoria  Station,  and  finished  the 
whole  as  I  sat  at  the  board  meeting  of  the  L.C.  &  D.R.  directors. 
Here  they  are  : 

God  !  It  is  well  on  her  to  gaze, 

The  lovely,  delicate  and  kind  ! 

For  the  great  joy  in  her  they  find. 

All  men  are  quick  to  sing  her  praise. 

What  man  could  weary  of  her  ways  ? 

Her  grace  each  day  is  new  designed  : 

How  well  God  made  her  for  our  gaze, 

The  lovely,  delicate  and  kind  1 

Here  or  in  over-sea  journeys, 

I  call  no  lady  to  my  mind 
So  perfect  in  all  sweets  combined — 

Thought  round  her  in  a  dream  delays  : 

How  well  God  made  her  for  our  gaze  ! 
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To  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

Clouds, 

Salisbury,  April  12 th,  1891. 

It  is  too  good  of  you  to  make  time,  (you  cannot  possibly  find 
it)  for  writing  to  me.  I  read  the  debates  in  the  Times,  and  unless 
that  organ  much  wrongs  the  Old  Man,  gather  that  he  must  have 
been  inept. 

I  received  shoals  of  letters  re  the  Opium,  but  trust  our  men 
were  absent  through  greed  and  idleness  and  not  in  deference  to 
the  nonconformist  conscience.  I  notice  that  F.  Bridgman  and 
others  blessed  with  religious  wives  followed  their  apron-strings. 
I  hear  capital  accounts  of  little  Percy  who  you  may  have  heard 
broke  his  arm  on  the  day  you  left,  and  my  own  foot  heals  apace. 
In  fact  I  have  some  hopes  of  getting  away  next  week.  The  two 
accidents  are  curious  and  in  simpler  times  would  have  led  to 
our  ducking  the  oldest  lady  in  East  Knoyle.  In  these  enlightened 
days  it  remains  only  to  damn  the  scheme  of  things. 
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To  his  Mother 

2  Siegfried  Strasse, 
Bayreuth,  August  13th,  1891. 

Well,  first  a  hundred  thousand  thanks  for  having  got  me 
tickets.  It  was  wonderful  of  you  to  take  so  much  trouble,  for 
being  here  I  can  estimate  how  much  trouble  it  was.  Life  though 
delightful  beyond  words  on  the  mental  side,  is  a  little  difficult 
as  regards  the  body  especially  to  those  who  speak  no  German. 
You  have  proved  again  that  after  all  there  is  nothing  like 
*  mothers  ’  ;  no  lover  for  his  mistress  would  have  driven  about  this 
town  digging  into  people  who  are  too  wrapt  up  in  music  and  too 
busy  in  picking  up  a  precarious  subsistence  at  the  wretched  pot¬ 
houses,  to  care  whether  others  either  hear  music  or  procure  food. 

I  must  except  Mr.  Schuster  who  has  been  most  kind  to  me. 
Without  him  I  should  have  fared  badly  although  I  am  becoming 
quite  an  expert  at  ‘  Prodigue.’  I  and  the  young  lady  here  die 
of  laughter  at  our  attempts  in  that  line.  I  hold  up  a  shaving- 
brush  and  she  dashes  off  for  hot  water.  She  comes  back  and 
tries  to  make  me  order  breakfast.  To  her  unknown  tongue  I 
only  reply  by  smirks  and  civil  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  till  she 
very  good-naturedly  bolts  off  again  and  comes  back  with  an 
egg  in  her  hand,  then  ‘  Yah,  Yahs,’  (the  word  I  know)  and 
laughter  again. 

Yesterday  in  the  difficult  matter  of  explaining  I  wanted  a 
bath,  she  disappeared  and,  after  a  little  time  dragged  in  by  the 
wrist  a  giggling  English  maiden,  who  said  ‘  They  say  you  can’t 
speak  a  word,  and  ask  me  to  tell  them  what  you  want.’  A  bath, 
etc.,  etc. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  them  all  for  being  amused  instead  of 
being  cross  at  all  the  trouble  my  ignorance  gives  them. 

I  have  not  written  to  you  about  Parsifal  as  I  have  just  dashed 
off  twelve  sides  to  Sibell,  and  feel  worked  out.  The  first  hearing 
of  Parsifal  is  really  an  event  in  life. 
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To  his  Mother 

2  Siegfried  Strasse, 
Bayreuth,  August  15th,  1891. 

Here,  thanks  to  you,  I  am  with  dear  Mary. 

I  can’t  say  how  well  and  happy  I  am.  I  am  only  fearful  that 
the  longing  created  by  the  music  will  remain  imperious  and 
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demand  satisfaction  every  year.  I  must  bring  Sibell  and  think 
I  shall  at  once  take  these  rooms,  and  if  possible  tickets  for  the 
last  fortnight  next  year  and  chance  the  Election. 

I  have  written  pages  of  Tannhauser  to  Sibell.  I  believe  I 
enjoyed  it  even  more  than  Parsifal.  The  people  here  say  it  was 
the  best  performance  they  have  had  and  certainly  I  can  hardly 
imagine  more  perfect  acting,  stage  management,  chorus  singing 
and  orchestration.  The  threatening  triangle  of  angry  men  in 
the  second  Act  with  Elizabeth  alone  opposing  them  to  save  him  ; 
her  singing  at  the  cross,  and  slow  ascent  of  the  stairs  in  the  last 
Act,  dying  with  each  step  ;  and  at  last  that  most  lovely  inrush 
of  young  fresh  pilgrims  with  the  dawn  ;  their  clean,  clear  voices, 
like  the  green  sky  and  cold  untainted  breezes  of  the  morning. 
It  sent  the  tears  tingling  to  my  eyes. 
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To  his  Wife 

Clouds, 

Salisbury,  Sept.  9th,  1891. 

Another  heavenly  day.  I  am  sorry  you  had  clouds  and  wind 
yesterday.  I  have  not  seen  a  cloud  for  two  days.  Real  hot  sun 
to  ripen  the  soul  and  body.  I  sat  on  a  bench  near  the  green 
river  all  the  morn  and  have  read  more  than  half  of  each  of  my 
books.  I  wake  early  here  and  feel  sunk  in  fatigue  and  lethargy 
as  at  Saighton.  Yet  nothing  matters  when  the  sun  shines. 
When  I  definitely  abandon  the  hope  of  doing  anything  with  a 
darkened  brain  and  enervated  body,  I  shall  I  believe  be  content, 
if  allowed  to  sit  in  the  sun  till  I  die.  ‘  The  wandering  fields  of 
barren  foam  ’  are  more  ‘  weary  5  than  at  all  times  when  the 
skies  above  them  are  grey. 

Father  Dupuis  and  another  young  priest  who  plays  the  cither 
are  up  here,  so  we  make  the  time  fly  faster  with  music.  It  is 
said  that  we  only  make  Time  fly  faster  when  we  try  to  catch 
and  hold  him  ;  that  our  pursuit  only  drives  him  like  a  runaway 
horse  over  the  horizon.  If  we  sat  still  like  the  Orientals,  he  might 
pull  up  and  delay  with  us  a  little  longer — So  my  plan  of  sitting 
in  the  sun  is  perhaps  after  all  the  wisest. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  the  young  priest  to  attack  some  stiffer 
music.  So  far  we  have  dined  off  meringues  and  kick-shaws. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  on  Friday.  Gregorian 
Chants  have  begun  so  will  now  say  ‘  Au  revoir.’ 

1—17 
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To  his  Sister,  Madeline 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  Christmas  Eve,  1891. 

I  wish  you  and  Charlie  a  very  merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year.  I  think  so  much  of  you  and  Mary  and  dear  old  Guy 
and  Pamela  and  Mamma  and  Papa  when  Christmas  comes  round. 
I  seem  to  be  dreaming  when  I  find  myself  getting  up  Christmas 
fun  for  Perfoo,  and  thinking  of  you  and  Mary  doing  the  same  for 
your  children  ;  and  I  expect  every  moment  to  wake  up  with 
you  all,  children  together  again,  at  Wilbury.  No  wonder  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  was  famous  of  old  for  ghosts.  The  whole  house  is  full 
of  them  ;  on  this  general  resurrection  and  ‘  Last  Day  ’  of  all  our 
buried  childhoods. 

I  send  a  tiny  gift,  the  trial  and  death  of  Socrates. 
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To  his  Sister,  Mary 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  Christmas  Eve,  1891. 

I  send  you  Christmas  greetings  laden  with  love.  I  find 
Christmas  means  more  and  more,  now  that  we  are  all  scattered. 
Have  been  thinking  of  this  just  now  as  I  wrote  to  dear  old  Guy. 
I  used  to  be  a  heretic  in  old  days  at  Wilbury  and  found  Christmas 
somewhat  of  a  weariness.  You  were  always  orthodox  to  the 
last  minutiae  of  mince  pies  and  mistletoe.  I  now  see  that  you 
were  right.  As  I  grow  wiser  I  believe  from  conviction  more  and 
more  in  custom  ;  less  and  less  in  conscious  effort.  To  try  and 
think,  feel  or  act  as  we  ought  upon  every  fresh  occasion  for 
thought,  feeling  and  action,  is  to  begin  building  anew  from  the 
foundation  every  time  you  need  a  house.  Give  me  custom  to 
clamp  together  the  loose  spars  littered  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 
In  this  way  we  get  better  than  a  house  ;  a  tower  rising  tier  on 
tier  until  at  last  we  scale  the  Heavens,  which  none  ever  reached 
by  attempting  flight  without  wings.  This  kind  of  flying  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  tumbling  of  a  clown,  and  I’ll  have 
no  more  of  it.  I  will  go  on  steadily  clamping  log  after  log  on 
to  the  old  pile  of  memory  till  my  forehead  strikes  the  stars. 
So  now  I  am  setting  to  work  to  bind  the  green  garlands  with 
my  own  hands  in  honour  of  the  good  old  days  when  you  and 
Guy  and  I  were  all  together. 
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To  his  Mother 


Vice-Regal  Lodge, 
Dublin,  January  14 th,  1892. 

I  found  your  letter  on  my  return  here  to-night.  I  had  popped 
over  for  the  day  to  see  little  darling  Perfoo  and  to  settle  Sibell’s 
plans.  I  did  not  think  him  well  yesterday,  having  a  horror  of 
that  wheeze  to  which  we  listened  in  dear  old  Guy’s  chest  the 
evening  after  he  came  down  for  the  first  time  at  the  ‘  cottage  ’ 
(was  it  called  ?)  Hoddesdon.1  Do  you  remember  ?  when  we 
spent  weeks  in  eating  tea  and  toast,  being  sick,  and  cutting  out 
the  characters  of  Hamlet. 

This  morning  he  was  much  better,  and  your  parcel  of  many 
coloured  crackers  and  toys  filled  him  with  delight.  I  settled 
that  his  illness,  the  snow,  etc.,  were  reasons  and  to  spare  against 
Sibell  coming  back  with  me. 

But  the  terrible  tragedy  at  Sandringham2  has,  of  course,  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  Ulster  meetings,  and  will  probably 
put  an  end  to  the  Castle  season.  I  should  have  loved  to  visit 
Athlone  with  you  but  fear  that  is  not  possible  this  year. 

Probably  I  shall  take  the  children  back  to  Saighton  Saturday 
or  Monday. 

All  the  guards  and  porters  along  the  line  were  cast  down  by 
the  sad  news,  came  up  to  me  and  spoke  about  it,  and  seemed 
to  think  of  nothing  else.  Poor  Princess  May. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
January  19  th,  1892. 

I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  this  terrible  news  of  Lady  Alice.  I  know 
how  deeply  you  must  feel  it.  What  a  sad  winter  it  is. 

Little  Percy  is  very  cheery,  but  his  lung  is  still  congested.  I 
have  to  speak  somewhere  in  the  Rossendale  Division  on  Thursday. 
A  great  bore  just  as  I  get  home  to  play  till  the  House  sits.  I 
refused  at  first  but  was  pressed,  and  of  course,  had  to  go.  It  is 

1  Alludes  to  the  time  when  the  brothers  had  whooping-cough  at  their  private 
school. 

*  The  death  of  Prince  Edward,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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no  use  talking  of  fighting  unless  one  is  ready  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
trenches. 

Give  much  love  to  Pamela  and  say  that  the  sad  death  of 
Prince  Eddy  and  Perfoo’s  illness,  made  me  miss  her  birthday. 
I  ran  over  for  a  day  and  in  the  skurry  it  slipped  by.  But  I  am 
thinking  of  her  now  and  wishing  her  well  *  all  the  time.’ 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  January  28th,  1892. 

I  am  so  glad  poor  Lady  ‘  Alius  ’  1  passed  away  happily  and 
without  pain.  She  has  made  me  one  of  her  executors.  When  I 
think  of  all  her  fun,  and  great  love  of  you,  and  early  days,  I  feel 
as  if  the  Isel  and  Wilbury  life  had  been  shifted  back  further  into 
the  enchanted  land  of  memory  and  imagination.  But  in  that 
land  it  goes  on  for  ever,  keeping  all  the  friends  who  made  it 
what  it  was.  It  is  strange  to  find  a  part  of  one’s  own  real  life 
becoming  a  ‘  Myth  ’  before  one’s  very  eyes. 
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To  his  Father 

Grosvenor  Hotel, 
Chester,  May  22,  '92. 

I  liked  getting  your  letter.  Until  I  went  up  to  the  Ladies’ 
Gallery  late  on  Thursday  night,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  had 
listened  to  my  speech.  When  I  sat  down  I  felt  I  had  completely 
failed  ;  but  came  round  to  the  view  you  put  in  your  letter.  In 
some  ways  I  have  been  encouraged  by  the  experience  ;  for  I 
am  certain  that  two  years,  or  even  one  year  ago  I  could  not 
have  kept  on  at  all  to  such  a  listless  audience.  On  every  former 
occasion  of  my  speaking  in  the  House  I  have  taken  a  subject  and 
a  line  popular  with  some  at  any  rate  of  our  men,  and  arousing 
brisk  opposition  among  the  enemy.  On  Thursday  nobody  cared 
much  for  our  Bill,  or  a  damn  about  Sexton’s  attack  on  it ;  and 
the  line  I  took,  viz  :  of  trying  to  throw  high  lights  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  reform,  and  of  impeaching  the  *  bona  fides  ’  of 

1  Lady  Alice  Gaisford. 
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its  opponents,  was  not  the  kind  to  elicit  cheers  from  below  the 
gangway.  I  might  have  got  them  had  I  cared  to  engage  in  a 
blood  and  thunder  oration  on  the  woes  of  Irish  minorities.  But 
that  part  of  our  case,  important  though  it  is,  has  been  dwelt  on 
quite  enough  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  over-emphasized  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  real  breadth  of  the  scheme  as  a  whole. 

I  do  not  think  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  ‘  electioneering  ’  at 
Hastings.  He  is  sincerely  dismayed  at  the  recent  development 
of  Tariff  walls  round  every  other  State.  If  you  look  back  at  his 
speeches  you  will  find  that  he  has  sounded  a  note  of  alarm  more 
than  once  in  the  last  two  years.  Several  of  our  Commercial 
Treaties  have  come  to  an  end,  and  unless  we  can  bring  some 
pressure  to  bear  on  foreign  countries,  he  seems  to  believe  that 
they  will  not  care  to  enter  into  any  fresh  ones.  Nor  can  I  see 
why  they  should. 

Whether  he  considers  ‘  Protection  ’  proper,  i.e.  the  imposition 
of  duties  to  foster  and  develop  your  own  industries,  sound  under 
certain  circumstances,  I  do  not  know.  He  confines  himself  to 
the  only  proposition  of  practical  interest,  viz  :  that  in  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  it  is  impossible. 

But  being  a  man  of  courage  he  has  not  funked  stating  the 
obvious  truth,  that  in  face  of  a  combined  attack  on  British 
Commerce,  conducted  by  the  imposition  of  Prohibitive  duties  by 
every  other  Government,  those  of  our  own  Colonies  included,  it 
is  necessary,  at  least,  to  reserve  the  right  of  ‘  Retaliation,’  and 
to  express  the  intention  of  using  it  if  we  fail  to  obtain  some 
consideration  by  diplomatic  pressure.  He  points  out,  in  fact, 
that  diplomatic  pressure  is  impossible  without  some  ‘  ultima 
ratio  ’  of  a  disagreeable  kind  behind  it. 

In  old  days  it  was  War  or  Privateering,  to  induce  others  to 
desist  from  such  operations,  or  to  think  twice  before  taking  to 
them.  The  MacKinley  Tariff  is  a  perfect  modern  equivalent  to 
Spain’s  claim  in  the  16th  century  to  the  Spanish  Main  and  all 
the  Indies.  Elizabeth  met  that  by  encouraging  Drake  and  his 
companions  to  cross  ‘  the  Line,’  and  plunder  Philip’s  ships. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  meet  the  modern  equivalent  with  a 
modern  rejoinder,  we  must  ultimately  starve. 

I  have  thought  that  a  good  speech  might  be  made  on  this 
subject,  starting  with  the  ‘  Eight  hours  Bill.’  The  theory  of 
that  measure  is  unassailable  so  long  as  you  exclude  foreign 
competition  from  the  problem.  When  this  is  urged  its  advocates 
reply,  ‘  Oh,  but  the  movement  is  to  be  international ;  the  work¬ 
men  in  all  countries  will  struggle  for  shorter  hours  irrespective 
of  possible  loss  to  National  Trades.’  I  think  they  might  do  so, 
but  the  intense  popularity  of  Protection  in  every  other  country 
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shows  exactly  how  far  such  international  sympathy  would  go. 
Foreign  workmen  may  co-operate  with  our  workmen  to  gain  a 
boon  for  themselves  which  they  could  not  get  so  long  as  our  hands 
are  free.  But  having  tied  them,  you  have  only  to  glance  at  recent 
French  and  American  Protective  Laws  to  see  that  they  would 
redouble  their  attacks  on  our  commerce  with  a  far  better  chance 
of  success.  The  man  who  believes  that  the  American  artisan  or 
the  French  small  proprietor  will  ever  give  up  Protection  so  long 
as  it  makes  the  first  rich,  and  saves  the  second  from  starvation, 
is  unfit  for  Public  Life. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 


Cliveden, 

Maidenhead,  July  21,  ’92. 

I  am  here  resting  after  the  General  Election.  During  a  three 
weeks’  campaign  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
I  travelled  2476  miles  and  delivered  16  set  speeches  besides  a 
number  of  short  ones. 

During  all  those  weary  hours  Crabbet  was  my  ‘  beaconing  ’ 
star.  I  wrote  my  competition  poem  yesterday,  also  the  enclosed 
sonnet  which  slipped  out  by  accident. 

I  have  read  ‘  Esther  51  through  twice.  It  is  very  good  and 
most  interesting.  But  in  the  latter  sonnets  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  lines  the  rhythm  of  which  is  too  broken  to  please 
my  ear. 

The  poem  is  so  important  that  I  hope  you  will  re-write  some 
of  these  lines. 

The  prologue  i,  ii  and  hi  is  amusing,  the  best  things  you 
have  ever  done,  and  in  these  all  the  lines  run  deliciously. 

The  whole  is,  as  I  have  said,  most  interesting,  and  graphic 
and  true,  the  beginning  and  the  end  singing  themselves  to  liquid 
tunes.  But  in  the  central  sonnets  where  dialogue  is  introduced, 
and  elsewhere,  there  are  one  or  two  lines,  which  I  have  noticed, 
the  short  and  halting  metre  of  which  snaps  the  current  of  pleasure 
in  reading  the  whole  Poem  through. 

When  once  the  music  of  verse  has  lulled  me  into  dreamy 
half-consciousness,  I  hate  being  awakened  till  the  poem  is  over. 

I  have  shot  all  this  down  very  hurriedly  and  may  be  quite 
wrong. 

You  will  see  a  case  of  champagne  arrive  at  Crabbet  for  thirsty 
Poets. 

1  ‘  Esther  and  Love  Lyrics,’  by  Wilfrid  Blunt. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  August  25th,  1892. 

I  hope  to  come  to  Clouds  in  about  16  days  or  three  weeks. 
Ask  Papa  if  he  has  got  ‘  An  Englishman  in  Paris  51  if  not  I  will 
bring  it  with  me.  The  best  book  of  gossip  we  have  had  for 
years — with  the  additional  zest  of  unknown  authorship. 

Sir  Richard  Wallace,  heir  of  Lord  Hertford,  is  supposed  to 
have  written  the  notes,  which  are  now  edited  anonymously. 

One  incident  at  Bayreuth  cheered  me  up  as  I  started  for 
Tristan.  Sibell,  otherwise  perfect  at  every  point,  has  a  habit 
of  buzzing  round  the  room  before  making  a  start  for  any  important 
expedition — putting  things  in  their  places  and  collecting  a 
mass  of  small  objects,  gloves,  writing  paper,  book  of  the  words, 
visiting  cards,  pocket-handkerchief,  veil,  smelling-salts,  fan, 
parasol,  ginger-bread  nuts  etc.  etc.  I  am  so  used  to  this  that 
I  now  bear  it  quite  philosophically  and  after  it  had  been  in  full 
swing  for  some  minutes,  pottered  on  to  wait  in  the  fly  until  it 
was  over  and  we  could  start. 

In  due  time  Sibell  arrived  and  we  started.  But  in  a  moment 
her  face  assumed  an  expression  of  horror  and  shouting  to  the 
driver  to  stop  she  bounded  out  and  was  back  again  in  the  house. 
I,  naturally,  thought  the  collection  was  not  complete  and  lacked 
a  pair  of  scissors  or  a  lamp-shade.  But  it  was  not  so.  It  was 
the  other  way.  The  collection  contained  an  unnecessary  article. 
In  obeying  this  strange  instinct,  planted  in  her  breast  by  an 
all-wise  Providence,  Sibell  had  caught  up  and  was  starting  for 
our  promenade  holding  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  my  linen  drawers. 
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To  his  Sister,  Pamela 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  September  25th,  1892. 

I  must  write  you  one  line  about  Perfoo’s  riding.  The  day 
before  yesterday  he  went  out  for  the  first  time  boy-saddle, 
on  Cuckoo’s  old  grey  pony,  led,  of  course,  by  a  man  on  foot. 
He  has  a  perfect  seat,  erect  without  any  sign  of  constraint.  He 

1  By  Horace  Rumbold. 
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looked,  in  fact,  like  a  good  rider  coming  in  from  hunting  quite 
at  his  ease.  I  was  really  astonished  to  see  his  legs  drop  naturally 
into  position,  stirrup  iron  on  the  ball  of  his  foot,  reins  held  in 
left  hand  after  once  showing,  and  little  crop  neatly  caught 
in  the  right.  I  walked  alongside.  He  talked  the  whole  time 
about  foxes  and  coverts  and  the  prospects  of  sport,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  that  he  was  high  up  from  the  ground,  or  that 
there  was  any  occasion  for  nervousness.  Even  when  the  pony 
turned  rather  briskly  to  go  home  he  did  not  tighten  his  hold 
on  the  reins  or  stop  talking.  All  he  said  when  we  came  in  was 
‘  I  don’t  suppose  many  little  boys  ride  such  a  big  pony  as  that.’ 
He  is  only  to  ride  a  very  short  time,  20  minutes,  every  day,  so 
as  not  to  tire  his  thighs.  He  at  once  took  possession  of  all  the 
saddlery  in  succession  to  Bendor.  ‘  This  is  my  saddle  now,  isn’t 
it  ?  all  this  harness  is  mine.’  And  to  the  groom  ‘  where  are 
the  reins  I  had  when  I  was  a  baby  ?  ’  ‘At  home  in  the  saddle- 
room.’  ‘  What  will  they  be  for  now  ?  I  suppose  they’ll  do  if 
another  little  boy  comes  ?  Won’t  they  ?  Won’t  they  ?  ’ 
Repeated  to  the  obvious  embarrassment  of  his  attendant. 

When  we  came  in  we  took  a  walk  in  the  garden  and  noticed 
the  chestnut  leaves  turning  yellow.  I  said  ‘  And  in  the  winter 
they’ll  all  be  gone.’  ‘  Yes,’  said  Perfoo,‘  and  you  don’t  see  many 
lying  on  the  ground.  They  go  up  somewhere.  I  don’t  know 
where,  do  you  ?  ’  I  think  he  was  trying  to  fit  the  leaves  into 
the  scheme  of  metempsychoses  with  perpetual  rebirth,  which  is 
at  present  the  religion  to  which  he  adheres.  The  leaves,  doubt¬ 
less,  go  up  somewhere  and  come  down  again  to  have  another 
good  time,  just  as  the  soul  does  in  his  opinion. 
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To  his  Father 


Sandbeck  Park, 
Rotherham,  October  3rd,  1892. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  am  glad  you  discovered 
some  partridges  on  the  estate,  at  Derwent  the  grouse  were  very 
scarce.  I  shot  on  three  days,  shirking  on  Thursday  as  it  was 
very  cold  and  wet.  We  killed  next  to  nothing,  forty  brace  the 
best  day.  Otherwise,  and  even  so,  we  enjoyed  ourselves  a  good 
deal.  The  Alfred  Lytteltons  were  there.  Alfred’s  a  really 
splendid  ‘  raconteur  ’  telling  good  stories,  and  imitating  Glad¬ 
stone  to  the  life. 
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We  came  on  here  for  a  quiet  Sunday  with  Scarbrough.  He 
is  quite  delightful  as  a  host,  and  there  is  much  to  interest  the 
man  of  a  ‘  daughter  of  the  house.’  Absurd  pictures,  photos,  etc. 

The  gardens  are  very  good  and  curiously  enough  pay  their 
way,  though  he  employs  ten  men  in  them.  He  tells  me  that  the 
difficulty  is  to  get  recognized  in  the  market  as  a  regular  provider, 
on  whom  they  may  count  for  a  certain  amount  of  produce 
every  week. 

In  the  afternoon  we  thoroughly  overhauled  the  ruins  of 
Roche  Abbey,  in  a  limestone  valley  just  beyond  the  Park. 
The  grounds  are  private  and  very  beautiful.  The  ruins  are 
wonderful,  belonging  to  the  transitional  period  vffiich  in  many 
ways  I  admire  most.  The  carving  of  the  capitals  might  have 
been  cut  yesterday  ;  there  is  not  a  rift  in  the  walls  and  columns 
still  standing  in  witness  of  the  artistic  perfection  of  architecture 
in  the  xinth  century.  As  we  came  up  to  the  ruin  a  pleasure 
party  arrived,  one  remarked  in  a  discordant  voice,  ‘  ’Ullo, 
there’s  a  tree  on  the  top  ’  (a  small  ash)  and  so  they  passed  on 
unregarding  ;  leaving  a  curious  feeling  in  the  mind,  that  many 
things  now  standing  as  the  monasteries  stood  in  1530,  may  fare 
as  they  did  at  the  hands  of  Democracy.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  anything  in  history.  But  when  I  hear  and  read  the 
kind  of  attacks  made  on  aristocracies,  churches,  etc.,  I  begin  to 
think  that  Walter  Map  and  the  others  who  attacked  the  monas¬ 
teries  merely  translated  the  envy  of  the  envious  into  convenient 
platform  charges.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  people  rose  three 
times  to  defend  the  monasteries  ;  and  immediately  afterwards 
when  they  had  been  well  traduced,  joined  in  their  destruction. 
I  fancy  that  this  is  the  part  generally  played  by  the  people, 
to  follow  the  politicians  of  the  day  who  succeed  in  rousing  their 
passions,  and  yet,  when  you  see  the  delicate  leaves  in  the  carving 
of  these  capitals,  the  reed  columns,  the  effigies  and  inscriptions 
on  broken  tombs,  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  political  force  of  the 
people  cannot  be  directed  by  some  more  ingenious  and  less 
wasteful  artifice.  The  loss  of  the  artistic  education  in  the 
Monastic  buildings,  and  of  the  economical  education  in  their 
traditional  hospitality,  was  a  big  price  for  the  desirable  and 
necessary  political  end  of  freeing  the  Government  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  control. 

Last  night  I  looked  through  a  delightful  old  inventory  of 
statues  and  pictures  at  Lumley,  made  out  by  ‘  John  Lambton 
steward  to  your  Lordship,  etc.,  in  1590.’  Among  the  pictures 
was  one  of  ‘  Mr.  Thomas  Wyndham  ’  drowned  in  returning  from 
Guinea. 
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Extracts  from  letters  to  Mrs.  Drew 

October  1892. 

Your  suggestion  of  Ruskin1  is  most  ingenious  and  attrac¬ 
tive  .  .  .  But  the  precedent  might  prove  embarrassing.  It 
would  largely  obviate  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  man  for 
his  ‘  poetry  ’  during  the  lifetime  of  other  poets.  Unfortunately 
Ruskin  has  recently  published  a  Volume  of  weak  and  early 
verse.  .  .  . 

If  only  R.  B.  were  alive  to  solve  the  question  of  the  day  !  .  . . 
I  must  say  that  in  my  judgment  Swinburne’s  claims  are 
immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  any  Englishman  now  living. 
Against  it  can  be  urged  that  in  ‘  Poems  and  Ballads  ’  first  series, 
he  published  one  or  two  poems  open  to  censure  on  the  ground 
of  the  subjects  chosen,  though  above  reproach  in  treatment 
and  form.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  referred  to  these  poems 
as  sins  of  his  youth,  and  has  written  many  noble  volumes  since. 
Again  it  is  said,  truly  but  not  widely,  that  years  ago  he  drank. 
But  again,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  for  more  than  ten  years 
lived  the  life  of  an  Anchorite  in  a  little  Putney  Villa.  Such  a 
complete  recovery  from  what  was  with  him  a  nervous  disease, 
is  remarkable  if  not  unique,  and  speaks  well  for  his  will-power 
and  self-control.  Please  read  in  the  Volume  I  send,  published 
two  years  ago,  the  ‘  Seamew,’  the  ‘  Jacobite’s  Exile,’  the 
‘  Threnody  on  Inchbold,’  and  ‘  The  Commonweal,’  his  Jubilee 
Ode,  and  then  consider  whether  any  can  touch  him  as  a  Poet. 
I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  Public  opinion  will  be  more  shocked 
by  his  neglect  than  by  his  recognition.  .  .  . 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton  Grange, 
December  12  th,  1892. 

You  will  have  heard  of  Panshanger2  from  Pamela.  The 
only  blot  on  the  visit  was  that  I  saw  nothing  of  her.  All  the 
parties  of  the  present  day  are  over -womanned.  It  is  a  great 
artistic  mistake  in  the  interests  both  of  dialogue  and  general 
conversation.  Beautiful  and  clever  ladies  should  never  be 

1  Refers  to  the  question  of  the  Poet  Laureateship  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Tennyson. 

1  Lord  Cowper’s  seat  in  Hertfordshire. 
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mixed  with  men  in  a  higher  proportion  than  3  to  7  :  two  men 
to  each,  and  one  over  to  promote  circulation.  In  so  far  as 
dialogue  is  concerned  no  man  can  show  due  deference  to  eight 
or  nine  women  in  a  week  ;  and  as  for  general  conversation, 
if  clever  women  take  part  in  it  three  are  enough  since  they  are 
more  impatient  in  talk  than  men  so  that  six  or  seven  of  them 
discussing  a  subject  are  like  a  pack  of  hounds  worrying  a  fox  ; 
if  on  the  other  hand,  they  look  on,  and  score  the  hits,  a  gallery 
of  four  or  five  is  sufficient,  for  if  larger  the  men  split  it  in  two, 
appealing  only  to  those  who  agree  with  them.  This  was  wrell 
understood  in  France  120  years  ago.  But  here  we  base  the 
construction  of  our  parties  on  the  beauty  and  wit  of  women. 
The  first  and  only  object  is  to  get  the  eight  or  nine  best  of  the 
moment  under  one  roof.  In  many  cases  they  are  married  to 
men  who  can  only  be  considered  as  padding  in  any  party.  So 
that  the  system  results  in  nine  first-class  women  to  five  first- 
class  and  four  second  class  men ;  a  vicious  proportion  for 
social  purposes. 

After  Panshanger  on  Monday  last  we  had  a  great  birthday 
for  Percy.  The  snow  cut  us  off  from  communication  even 
with  Eaton,  but  we  managed  to  amuse  ourselves  immensely. 
Darling  Perfoo  went  about  saying  ‘  I  am  so  happy,  I  shall 
never  forget  this  birthday.’  Nor  does  he  forget  last  year’s, 
for  he  reminded  me  of  his  wreath  at  Clouds  and  all  your  horses 
and  the  coach.  We  gave  him  a  delightful  dinner-set  with  which 
he  has  kept  up  a  perpetual  feast  ever  since,  and  a  box  of  leaden 
ships  representing  the  Naval  inspection  before  the  German 
Emperor.  He  is  now  ‘  bien  ferr^  ’  as  they  say  in  France 
on  turrets,  torpedoes,  and  all  such  destructive  engines  of  war 
by  sea. 

I  remember  my  fifth  birthday  quite  distinctly — Papa’s 
sprained  knee  from  wrestling  the  night  before,  his  volunteer 
kepi,  a  set  of  skittles,  mechanical  drum,  red  coat  and  gun 
and  sword,  and  the  35  perch  we  caught  in  Bassenthwaite 
Lake. 

Since  that  (Monday,  not  my  fifth  birthday),  I  have  been 
very  busy  writing  an  article  for  the  ‘  Contemporary  Review,’ 
on  the  Bishop  of  Chester’s  Licensing  Proposals.  Perfoo  said 
to  Sibell,  ‘  We  can’t  hardly  see  Mr.  Worky  Papa  now,  can  we  ?  ’ 
But  I  got  it  off  on  Saturday  night  and  to-day  we  go  to  Wortley, 
for  the  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  at  Sheffield  with 
Arthur.  Back  on  Wednesday  and  then,  I  hope,  a  clear  spell 
of  hunting  and  enjoyment. 

I  am  much  impressed  by  the  Agricultural  Conference  but  not 
convinced  that  the  protection  of  wheat  is  possible  politically. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton, 

Chester,  The  morrow  of  Christmas,  1892. 

I  must  send  you  off  a  word  of  love  for  I  am  bubbling  over 
with  it.  We  are  having  a  royal  time  here.  All  very  well  and 
very  happy.  I  have  not  felt  so  well  and  so  happy  for  a  long 
time.  Therefore  I  set  it  down  and  record  it  here — another 
trick  turned  and  quitted  in  the  rubber  with  envious  Time.  I 
can’t  say  how  dear  Cuckoo  and  Lettice  and  Bendor  are  to  me, 
and  this  is  a  source  of  unmixed  joy.  Perfoo,  need  I  say,  is 
delightful.  Your  farm  was  an  immense  success  ;  and  with  a 
true  knowledge  of  your  son’s  folly  you  divined  rightly  that 
I  should  be  as  pleased  with  the  ploughs  and  carts  and  rakes 
as  Percy  himself. 

He  had  a  particular  and  concentrated  Christmas  for  his  own 
benefit.  For  in  addition  to  the  customary  stocking,  we  put  a 
little  Christmas  tree  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  woke  him  at 
half  past  seven  to  find  it  there  in  a  blaze  of  light.  He  kept  saying 
in  a  deep  voice,  like  Ego’s,  ‘  I  am  surprised.’  ‘  I  am  surprised  !  ’ 
But  your  farm  absorbed  him  above  all  else.  He  turned  from 
it  to  nimbly  open  the  many  parcels,  but  after  a  word  of  passing 
praise,  went  back  to  his  old  love  saying,  ‘  What  I  really  wanted 
was  that  big  box.’  Tell  Pamela  that  ‘  Spot  ’ 1  also  had  a  stocking 
prepared  for  him  by  Bendor,  with  an  india-rubber  mouse  in  it. 

Yesterday  afternoon  in  the  exuberance  of  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  I  easily  translated  a  sonnet  of  dear  Ronsard,  that  had  often 
attracted  and  as  often  baffled  me  before.  It  is  most  typical  of 
his  style.  Full  of  ancient  artifice.  But  as  it  happens  I  like 
ancient  artifice.  Give  me  a  new  moon,  some  roses  and  white 
lilies,  seen  in  the  soft  light  of  ecstatic  admiration,  and  I  ask 
no  more.  At  any  rate  I  ask  no  more  in  those  moods  from  which 
action  and  speculation  are  alike  banished  ;  when  I  see  in  the 
world  neither  a  task  to  be  accomplished,  nor  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  but  simply  a  fair  garden  to  be  enjoyed. 


LE  PREMIER  LIVRE  DES  AMOURS 

I  saw  my  love  ’midst  many  a  lovely  maid, 

As  a  new  Moon  the  lesser  stars  among, 

Who  with  her  eyes,  all  stars  outshining,  flung 
The  beauty  of  the  loveliest  in  the  shade. 

1  A  fox-terrier. 
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About  her  breasts  the  deathless  Graces  played. 

With  Wantonness  and  Cupids  ever  young. 

There  fluttering,  like  little  birds  who  sung 

Last  year  where  boughs  their  newest  green  displayed. 

The  ravished  sky,  seeing  how  fair  she  was, 

Rained  rose  and  lily  and  garland  on  the  grass 
Circling  the  plot  wherein  she  held  her  place, 

Till  in  despite  of  Winter’s  frozen  sighs, 

By  virtue  of  the  Love-light  in  her  eyes, 

Spring  came  to  birth,  begotten  by  her  face. 

Roses  and  lilies,  little  birds  and  green  branches,  all  in  the 
light  of  Love’s  new  moon.  What  more  do  you  want  ?  Some¬ 
times,  of  course,  we  need  songs  of  the  waning  Moon,  the  ‘  dying 
lady  lean  and  pale.’  But  not  always.  Our  modern  Poets  will 
always  have  it  that  the  Moon  is  waning,  over  a  garden  rotting 
into  Autumnal  corruption.  ‘  If  you  want  pleasure  and  if  you 
want  sport,  Just  take  a  trip  to — ’  the  garden  of  Pierre  de 
Ronsard,  Prince  of  Poets.  You  will  find  the  garden  old-fashioned 
and  the  sport  ‘  vieux  jeu.’  But  the  sport  he  sings  is  the  oldest 
in  the  world,  and  the  fashion  of  playing  it  the  only  one  that  has 
never  changed.  Let  us  therefore  have  it  sung  in  a  manner 
consecrated  by  ancient  usage,  with  a  proper  accompaniment 
of  roses  and  lilies,  birds  and  green  boughs.  These  are  the  things 
which  first  attracted  the  notice  of  man,  when,  ceasing  to  be  a 
beast  of  prey,  he  had  leisure  to  see  and  become  a  Poet.  They 
caught  his  eye  first  because  they  were  worthiest  of  his  love, 
and  replenished  with  delight.  Let  us  therefore  praise  Pierre  de 
Ronsard. 
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To  his  Sister,  Madeline 

Saighton  Grange, 

Chester,  The  morrow  of  Christmas,  1892. 

I  am  overwhelmed  by  your  beautiful  gifts.  They  did,  also, 
arrive  on  Christmas  morning,  and  shall  all  hang  in  my  tower 
room. 

If  only  we  could  all  be  together  !  but  even  as  it  is  I  feel  that 
Clouds,  Babraham  and  Saighton  are  so  many  Leyden  jars  of 
electric  love,  with  a  strong  current  running  round  between 
them.  It  is  so  delicious  to  think  that  we  are  all  talking  nonsense 
to  babies  at  the  same  time. 
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You  will  find  my  article  rather  dull  and  long  in  the  ‘  Contem¬ 
porary  Review’  for  January.  I  was  asked  to  write  it  by  the 
Editor,  in  place  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  written  in  the 
interest  of  Temperance  Reform  from  a  moderate  standpoint. 
I  believe  in  the  scheme  it  puts  forward,  and  that  is  always  a 
consolation  during  a  dark  encounter  with  the  English  Language. 
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To  Charles  T.  Gatty 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  December  2 6th,  1892. 

How  dare  you  give  me  such  a  beautiful  present  ?  I  had  read 
a  review  of  the  book  and  was  thinking  of  bespeaking  it.  I  like 
these  old  poets.  If  I  am  to  have  artifice,  and  I  say  no  word 
against  it,  I  prefer  the  ancient  artifice  of  pleasure  and  knowledge 
to  the  modern  artifice  of  ignorance  and  pain. 

We  are  having  a  splendid  time  here.  I  have  not  felt  so  well 
and  happy  for  many  days.  Nobody  ill,  nobody  cross  ;  in  fact, 
I  can  hardly  believe  it’s  Christmas. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  December  28 Ih,  1892. 

This  is  too  terrible.1  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  darling  Mary’s 
sorrow  in  the  midst  of  my  happiness  here.  I  hate  having 
written  that  letter  to  you.  We  only  heard  this  morning  that 
they  were  ill  and  did  not  even  guess  that  you  were  anxious. 
The  news  made  no  impression  on  me,  yet  all  the  morning  I  had 
a  horrible  feeling  of  vague  apprehension.  The  terrible  news  was 
read  out  off  the  telephone,  which  made  it  more  hideous. 

If  you  think  it  right  I  will  come  back  to  Clouds.  I  should 
like  to  get  away  from  the  merry-making  here.  But  perhaps 
I  ought  not  to.  You  can  advise  me. 

‘His  nephew,  Colin  Charteris,  died  at  Clouds  of  scarlet  fever  after  only  two 
days’  illness,  Dec.  27th. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  December  29th,  1892. 

I  can’t  bear  to  think  of  it.  Your  account  of  the  news  coming 
to  darling  Mary  wrings  my  heart ;  I  hope  from  your  telegram 
to-day  that  she  is  not  more  anxious  about  Ego  and  the  others 
than  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  ill  must  make  her.  Let  me 
know  often  how  she  is,  and  how  they  go  on,  and  kiss  her  from  me. 
I  had  already  thought  that  it  was  better,  if  anything  is  better 
in  such  a  tragedy,  for  her  to  be  with  you  all  at  dear  Clouds. 
I  am  haunted  by  the  image  of  Mary  all  day  long  and  think  of 
her  from  morning  till  night,  with  only  a  selfish  shudder  now  and 
then  over  my  own  one  solitary  hope,  also  subject  to  such  chances. 
It  is  awful  to  think  that  you  woke  as  we  did  on  Christmas 
morning  with  no  hint  of  coming  danger,  and  that  all  has  been 
over  for  nearly  two  days. 

Cuckoo  is  very  dear  about  it  and  sorry.  The  others  are  still 
at  the  happy  age  which  cannot  understand  sorrow  and  disbelieves 
in  its  existence. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  New  Year's  Day,  1893. 

I  have  just  written  *  1893  ’  for  the  first  time  on  a  little  line  to 
darling  Mary,  and  now  write  it  on  one  to  you  with  profound 
hopes  that  ‘  it  will  better  behave.’ 

Your  letter  this  morning  was  a  great  joy  to  me.  I  like  to 
realize  it  all,  and  do  now. 

I  have  been  alone  a  good  deal  this  last  week.  Darling  Sibell, 
of  course,  wanted  to  be  with  me  and  took  a  little  walk  on  the 
black  day  and  dined  another.  But  I  would  not  let  her  keep 
away  from  Eaton  altogether,  where  there  were  Christmas 
services  in  chapel  and  a  family  gathered  together. 

So  I  sat  in  my  St.  Jerome  room  and  hurled  myself  upon 
old  French  translations.  Some  of  the  subjects  were  incon¬ 
gruous  but  the  writing  of  verses, — the  ‘  sad  mechanic  exercise  ’ — 
is  a  wonderful  companion. 

One  I  did  which  I  am  almost  sure  you  will  like.  Lucy  Ellis 
first  told  me  of  it,  but  gave  it  me  in  what  I  knew  must  be  an 
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imperfect  form.  Since  then  I  have  often  lost  my  temper, 
hunting  through  two  volumes  of  Charles  d’Orleans  to  find  it. 
I  told  Sibell  of  this  on  Thursday,  when  she  took  up  the  book 
and  it  opened  at  the  page  !  With  this  omen  I  set  to  work  on 
the  Ballade  ‘  J’ay  fait  l’obs&que  de  ma  Dame.’ 
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To  his  Sister,  Mary 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  Jan.  4th,  1893. 

Your  beautiful  letter  made  my  throat  ache  and  my  eyes 
blink,  as  they  have  ached  and  blinked  for  you  more  than  once 
lately.  I  shall  keep  it  with  my  most  sacred  treasures.  You 
have  been  wonderfully  brave  and  loving,  and  as  Courage  and 
Love  are  the  two  saviours  of  the  World,  they  shall  surely  have 
their  reward  some  day. 

I  shall  always  be  sorry  that  I  could  not  come  to  you  and 
spend  the  days  with  you. 

Perfoo  received  the  sad  news  without  any  surprise,  saying 
quietly  at  once  ‘  I  expect  the  Angels  have  taken  little  Colin.’ 
These  little  ones  certainly  do  seem  nearer  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  than  we  who  have  rooted  our  lives  in  the  Earth.  But 
they  leave  ‘  the  shades  of  the  prison-house  ’  still  deeper  when 
they  take  back  their  ‘  trailing  clouds  of  glory  ’  to  their  home. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  January  14,  1893. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  those  dear  little  children  crying.  But 
for  them  it  will  soon  be  only  a  holy  and  mysterious  memory 
without  bitterness  or  regret.  You  must  all  keep  up  your  spirits. 
‘  If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ?  ’  And  there  will 
be  Spring  again  of  joy  and  love  for  us  all. 

You  must  really  not  be  uneasy  about  Guy.1  I  received 
enclosed  from  Minnie  apparently  on  last  Sunday,  and  tried  to 
send  it  off  before.  Will  you  send  back  the  two  marked  for 
Sibell.  Old  Guy  looks  such  a  dear  in  them,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  marriage  has  led  him  to  eat  luncheon. 

1  His  brother  had  had  a  fall  at  polo  at  Lucknow. 

1—18 
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We,  too,  had  our  alarms  and  excursions  last  night.  Perfoo 
became  feverish  in  the  evening,  and  complained  of  sore  throat, 
a  very  restless  night,  with  temperature  at  102.  Sibell  and  I 
were  jumping  up  all  the  time.  I  don’t  think  she  slept  at  all, 
and  I  only  did  so  in  snatches,  each  one  filled  with  a  new  and  a 
more  horrible  nightmare. 

At  six  o’clock  we  sent  for  the  doctor  who  arrived  at  8.30 
and  told  us  it  was  only  an  ordinary  chill.  Ooph  !  Phew  !  .  .  . 

He  has  been  going  on  well  all  day  with  lower  temperature 
and  good  spirits. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  like  sea-sickness.  If  only  one  could 
stop  it  for  a  short  break  of  ease  !  But,  as  I  said  before,  we  shall 
reach  port  soon  and  be  all  together  ;  perhaps  at  Easter. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
March  5th,  1893. 

I  have  had  a  very  busy  and  interesting  week.  So  busy  that 
I  could  not  even  answer  your  letter  to  Sibell.  It  is  wonderful 
to  think  of  you  in  that  old  room  again.  When  I  get  out  I  shall 
expect  to  see  you  painting  the  sunrise  and  ask  for  the  penny 
paid  on  being  dressed  by  7.30. 

The  Government  are  attempting  to  rush  their  Bill  and  ride 
rough-shod  over  all  English  protests  and  criticism.  But  they 
have  gone  too  far,  and  at  last  our  men  have  fairly  got  their 
backs  up.  We  are  fighting  everything  in  the  House  and  speaking 
all  over  the  country.  The  battle  is  after  all  going  to  be  worthy 
of  the  cause,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  been  born  at  such  a  time. 
There  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  ’32. 

I  wrote  a  short  article  for  a  Home  Rule  supplement  of  the 
*  National  Observer,’  spoke  in  the  House  Monday,  for  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  at  Dover  on  Tuesday  to  a  crowded  and 
frantic  audience.  We  have  at  last  lashed  our  side  into  seeing 
that  this  is  not  an  Irish  but  an  English  Bill,  so  that  we  may  hope 
the  Government  will  ‘  astonish  themselves  ’  as  they  persist  in 
passing  it  against  English  opinion  by  Irish,  Welsh  and  Scotch 
votes.  On  Thursday  I  took  part  in  the  wild  scene  of  disorder 
which  signalized  Mellor’s  first  night  in  the  chair.  We  are  all 
in  the  highest  spirits,  Arthur  is  back  again  restored  to  health, 
and  our  men  are  ready  to  sit  night  and  day,  without  holidays  or 
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respite,  if  need  be  for  years.  The  Government  are  equally 
fierce,  swear  they  will  have  Saturday  sittings  and  not  rise  for 
Easter.  A  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands.  Lord  Salisbury 
is  to  speak  at  Belfast  and  Derry  ‘  the  maiden  city.’  Arthur  in 
Dublin,  and  I  hope  Manchester.  Churchill  at  Liverpool,  and 
so  on.  I  was  very  tired  when  I  got  here  yesterday,  but  feel 
fresh  and  strong  to-day  and  longing  to  be  at  them  again.  Both 
sides  ‘  see  red  ’  and  sooner  or  later  you  may  expect  a  notable 
row. 
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To  his  Mother 


Babraham, 

Cambridge,  April  3rd,  1893. 

I  do  take  a  good  deal  of  care  of  myself  but  the  last  two  months 
have  been  hard  work  for  all.  My  fault  is  that  I  realize  too 
vividly  all  that  goes  on  around,  so  that  listening  to  Debates  tires 
me  more  than  others  who  are  phlegmatically  indifferent  to  the 
art,  charm,  argument  and  success  of  the  men  they  hear  speak. 
I  mark,  approve  or  resent  not  only  every  word  of  the  speaker, 
but  every  change  in  the  attitude  of  his  audience  ;  snorting 
inwardly  with  disgust  when  they  do  not  see  or  applaud  the  best 
points.  This  is  all  unintentional  on  my  part.  I  mean  to  be 
callous  but  get  engrossed  in  the  game. 
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To  his  Wife 

Crabbet  Park, 

Three  Bridges,  Sussex. 

July  2nd,  1893. 

In  spite  of  good  resolutions,  I  did  not  get  to  bed  till  2.30.  But 
this  can  hardly  be  accounted  late  as  we  dined  at  9  and  only  rose 
at  1.30.  Mark  Napier  was  very  amusing. 

This  morn  I  woke  at  8.  The  birds  singing  and  all  the  world 
steeped  in  sunshine.  Mark  and  I  then  bathed  in  the  lake.  I 
love  running  wild  more  than  anything.  We  jumped  in  from 
our  boat.  I  swam  and  swam  in  the  warm  water  ;  lay  on  my 
back  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky  ;  climbed  out  of  the  water 
into  the  boughs  of  an  overhanging  tree  and  finally  lay  on  a 
mossy  bank  in  the  sunshine.  I  wish  there  was  a  lake  at  Saighton. 
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To  his  Wife 

Lairg,  N.B., 

Saturday,  Sept.  23rd,  1893. 

One  has  travelled  the  country,  literally,  ‘  over-thwart  and 
ende-long  5  like  Sir  Bors.  I  did  not  mind  the  ‘  ende-long  ’  part 
of  the  business  so  much  ;  666  miles  to  Lairg,  but  with  ‘  Catriona  ’ 
to  read,  and  some  doubt  as  to  chance  of  my  reception,  the  time 
was  telescoped  ;  wiled  away  by  ‘  Catriona,’  and  compressed  by 
dread  of  interview  at  the  end  of  it. 

There  was  however  no  need  for  any  dread  that  the  journey 
would  be  over  too  soon.  The  ‘  over-thwart  ’  part  of  the  business 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  discussing  my  own  errors  with  the 
Avenging  Angel,  if  only  the  drive  across  Scotland  might  cease. 
A  good  60  English  miles,  it  if  is  one.  My  train  was  very  late 
so  that  I  only  left  Lairg  Hotel  at  4  p.m.  on  the  box  seat  of  a 
buggy  in  the  teeth  of  driving  rain  and  gusts  of  icy  wind.  Even 
under  these  conditions,  a  rough  road  and  rising  storm,  I  dropped 
off  to  sleep  after  we  had  made  10  Scotch  miles  and  was  not 
awoken,  till  the  thick  snow  began  to  sting  my  face  after  16  miles. 
There  were  10  more  to  the  Inn  where  the  second  pair  of  horses 
awaited  me.  The  storm  increased  and  night  fell,  so  that  we 
made  the  Inn  only  at  8  p.m.  The  new  driver  and  Inn  keeper 
did  their  best  to  make  me  stay.  But  I  insisted  on  going  on, 
and  for  a  moment  the  moon  soared  out  of  the  storm  clouds  and 
was  reflected  in  the  loch.  But  only  for  some  3  minutes,  ahead 
of  us  the  night  became  impenetrably  black,  the  snow  increased 
and  the  horses  flinching  and  wincing  from  it,  swayed  from  one 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  We  pulled  up  at  a  small  wrayside 
Inn  by  Loch  Assynt,  the  place  being  known  as  Inch-na-damph. 
I  decided  to  go  on ;  but  the  local  *  Kyleborn’  (is  that  the  name  of 
Undine’s  storm  spirit  ?)  would  have  none  of  my  insolence.  The 
wind  suddenly  whistled  and  howled  round  the  bleak  house,  the 
hail  threshed  the  horses,  and  the  thick  snow  suffocated  the  night 
air,  so  I  gave  it  up  at  20  to  10  and  turned  in.  I  was  frozen  through 
but  found  a  bright  little  Highland  maid,  immensely  surprised 
and  amused  at  receiving  a  stranger  out  of  the  storm.  I  felt 
exactly  like  ‘  the  stranger  ’  in  a  novel,  having,  from  the  nature 
of  my  journey,  no  very  clear  idea  of  its  object.  I  was  merely 
‘  the  stranger  ’  conceived  for  the  first  time  by  the  storm  and 
delivered  into  the  warm  room.  The  nice  little  Highland  maid 
fried  me  eggs  and  bacon,  and  tried  to  show  me  the  place  on  the 
map,  but  without  success,  as  she  said  ‘  it  sometimes  catches  my 
ee  ’ ;  but  not  that  night.  She  prefaced  most  of  her  answers 
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to  my  orders  with  a  startled  ‘  oooh  ’  and  informed  me  gratui¬ 
tously  that  she  was  born  at  Rosehall.  The  announcement 
that  I  meant  to  start  at  5  brought  out  a  stronger  and  longer 
‘  ooooooh  ’  than  ever,  and,  the  cook  having  declined  to  act, 
an  offer  to  make  tea  for  me.  So  up  I  went  to  a  tiny  draughty 
room  full  of  peat  smoke  and  putting  my  dressing  gown  between 
the  bedclothes  and  my  sopping  over-coats  I  soon  got  warm  and 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  Woke  before  5  and  found  capital  tea 
prepared  by  the  little  hand-maid.  In  return  for  her  brightness 
I  presented  her  with  3s.  and  my  ‘  Catriona,’  for  she  told  me  she 
was  fond  of  reading  story-books. 

Well  I  was  rewarded  for  having  given  in  to  the  driver.  A 
wonderful  morning  ;  dazzling  snow  on  the  high  hills  ;  ‘  Suilven  ’ 
white  as  the  sugar-loaf  he  resembles,  pointing  up  into  the 
shifting  clouds  ;  snow  sprinkled  over  all  the  tufted  bent  and 
heather  and  peatbogs  down  to  the  loch’s  edge.  A  great  deal 
going  on  in  the  sky  :  excursions  and  alarms  of  white  and  grey 
and  sombre  storm-clouds,  fleeting  and  meeting  with  shining 
spaces  of  blue  above  them,  down  from  which  the  shafts  of  light 
walked  over  the  hills  warming  the  greens  and  ruddy  reds, 
piercing  through  the  snow,  and  passing  in  blue  and  gold  over 
the  dulled  waters.  The  loch  studded  with  islands  and  eyots 
on  one  of  which  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Macleods,  and  hard  by 
on  the  shelving  shore  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Mackenzies  burnt, 
as  my  driver  informed  me  out  of  the  ignorance  of  a  later  and 
darker  age,  with  all  within  it  who  were  dancing  on  a  Sabbath 
morning.  Soon  I  was  driving  along  the  river  Inver  shining  as 
a  sapphire  between  woods  of  dwarfed  birch  trees,  or  rushing 
with  a  haze  of  spray  hanging  about  it,  in  a  concentrated  torrent 
between  grey  walls  ;  until  it  debouched  into  the  sea-loch,  with 
fishing  smacks  riding  at  anchor  in  rows,  and  far  out  an  island 
in  the  open  sea  with  the  white  foam  flag  of  Atlantic  breakers 
leaping  and  disappearing  above  its  weather-end.  Mamma  and 
I  have  watched  that  same  white  pulse  of  the  sea,  far  away 
south,  opening  and  shutting,  in  just  the  same  way  at  the  end  of 
Porquerolles. 
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To  his  Mother 


August  28,  1893. 

I  am  busy  to-day  as  I  wish  to  work  up  a  speech  for  the  3rd 
reading,  so  as  to  play  about  in  the  garden  all  to-morrow  morning. 
I  worked  at  it  yesterday.  It  is  a  case  of  ‘  Once  more  into  the 
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breach,  dear  friends,  once  more.’  But  what  a  puff  of  relief, 
to  think  that  it  is  really  the  last  time  ! 

I  rode  early  this  morn  with  Lettice  over  the  dew  ;  and  now, 
listening  to  the  mowing-machine  on  the  lawn  and  watching 
the  shadows  on  the  grass,  I  feel  most  idle  and  disinclined  to 
tackle  the  Financial  Relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
How  tired  I  am  of  the  names  of  those  two  islands.  ‘  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ’  Phew  !  .  .  .  And  on  a  day  like  this  ! 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  saw  Anderson  on  Friday, 
and  that  I  am  very  much  better  of  my  only  ailment,  gouty 
acidity.  Much  better  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
This  speaks  volumes  for  the  constitution  you  gave  me  thirty 
years  ago. 

I  nearly  weep  when  I  think  to-day,  for  the  last  day,  on  ‘  That 
too  froward  Twenty,  that  heads  the  sum  of  my  offending 
years.’  I  don’t  want  to  be  thirty  a  bit.  Feel  so  young.  Not  a 
year  older  in  my  tastes  than  ten  years  ago.  I  like  sailing  boats 
on  ponds  and  riding  about  with  my  hat  off,  better  than  anything 
else.  What  have  I  done  to  deserve  this  ? 

JEtal  29  Ann. 

364  Dies. 
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To  his  Father 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  April  8th,  1894. 

We  are  dying  for  news  of  the  Indians.1  If  they  have  arrived 
give  them  our  fondest  love. 

We  had  high  jinks  here  yesterday.  I  only  got  down  the 
night  before  and  found  Percy  wild  with  excitement  over  the 
Point-to-Point.  He  knew  all  about  the  finish,  and  the  flags 
and  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  was  convinced  that  the  Yeomanry 
would  win.  We  rode  eight  a  side  ;  for  the  Yeomanry,  Harring¬ 
ton,  Tomkinson,  Court,  Frewen  (Adj.)  Leigh,  Phillips,  Jones 
and  self.  For  the  14th  Hussars,  Gough,  Murray,  Stacey  and 
Tottenham  were  those  we  dreaded.  There  were  no  conditions, 
except  catch  weights  over  12.7  as  the  14th  refused  to  ride  unless 
they  were  allowed  to  run  winners  of  races,  and  any  horse  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  regiment.  Gough  rode  ‘  Hard  Times  ’  who  has  won 
I  should  think  a  dozen  races  or  a  score,  and  mounted  at  least 
three  of  the  others,  notably  Murray  their  best  jockey  on  a  very 
good  race-horse.  The  course  was  nearly  four  miles,  about  three 

1  His  sisters,  Madeline  and  Pamela,  and  Charles  Adeane  had  been  travelling 
in  India  during  the  winter. 
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quite  straight  to  a  flag  on  a  poplar  in  the  Eaton  Drive,  then  a 
turn  to  the  right  and  another  mile  to  the  high  ground  of  Saighton 
before  the  Elm  Avenue  opposite  the  Conservatory,  all  grass  with 
nineteen  fences,  two  of  them  wide  brooks. 

I  hesitated  long  between  my  new  horse  who  is  very  fast, 
and  Novelty.  I  might  have  won  on  the  new  horse,  but  was  not 
sure  of  his  fitness  and  accomplishments.  On  Novelty  I  knew 
I  could  not  win  against  the  racers,  but  felt  pretty  sure  of  running 
well  and  getting  good  marks.  So  I  decided  on  riding  Novelty 
and  making  the  pace  as  hot  as  I  could  in  the  hope  of  flurrying 
the  racers.  I  had  a  delightful  ride,  first  over  the  first  fence  and 
made  the  running  for  nearly  three  miles,  Murray  came  alongside 
a  field  before  the  Drive,  and  then  Frewen  on  his  grey  who 
also  has  won  a  good  many  races  and  Gough  on  ‘  Hard  Times  ’ ; 
they  passed  me  over  the  Drive  and  in  that  order  we  jumped 
the  brook  and  all  the  remaining  fences.  I  thought  I  kept  this 
fourth  place  to  the  end  but  the  judges  decided  that  a  Hussar 
who  came  with  a  rush  beat  me  by  a  head  for  4th  place.  After 
me  a  batch  of  our  men  in  red  came  in.  But  beyond  the  8th 
place  the  judges  muddled  their  count  and  could  not  decide 
whether  we  had  won  by  68  points  to  66,  or  whether  they  had 
won  by  69  points  to  65.  The  Judges  gave  us  the  race  first  but 
allowed  themselves  to  be  argued  into  doubt,  and  finally  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  tie.  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  won  ;  and  had  not 
Harrington  like  a  good  Christian  but  very  bad  jockey  waited 
to  pick  up  one  of  their  men  who  was  hurt,  he  would  have  saved 
his  time,  which  as  it  was  he  only  just  missed,  and  we  should 
have  won  easily  ;  indeed,  if  he  had  cantered  on  he  would  have 
been  not  only  within  the  time,  (five  minutes  after  the  winner) 
but  before  their  last  man  who  fell  at  the  last  fence,  had  his 
horse  caught  and  brought  back  to  him,  and  so  only  just  got  in 
within  the  limit. 

Their  man  who  was  hurt  is  laid  up  here  with  concussion  and 
a  broken  collar-bone  to  the  delight  of  all  the  servants.  He  is 
going  on  very  well. 
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To  Charles  T.  Gatty 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  25.9.94. 

I  count  the  days  till  ‘  Shakespeare  ’  and  your  visit.  We  get 
here  the  8th  October  from  Temple-Newsome,  and  that  evening 
is  the  historic  ‘  Conversazione  ’  you  might  join  in  as  in  ’89. 
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Let  us  have  a  lecture  on  ‘  William  ’  in  the  school,  shall  we  ? 
I  am  committing  his  sonnets  to  memory  ready  for  your  discourse, 
one  each  day  as  I  shave  in  the  morning. 

Otherwise  I  am  agonizing  over  my  essay  on  the  French 
Poets  all  the  morn,  and  talking  nonsense  to  the  children  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Perf  is  prodigious.  I  walked  him  to  the  river  and  rowed 
him  up  to  tea  at  Alford  yesterday.  To  wile  away  the  ‘  wreary  ’ 
— not  that  it  was  so,  one  minute  of  it — I  embarked  on  the  siege 
of  Troy.  When  I  wound  up  ‘  And  so  Troy  was  taken  and 
burnt.’  Perf :  ‘  What  a  pity,  after  taking  all  that  time  to  get  it !  ’ 
I  explained,  rather  knocked  out,  ‘  Ah  yes,  but  they  wanted 
Helen.’  ‘  Yes,’  said  Perf,  ‘  but  they  might  have  burnt  her  by 
mistake.’  When  I  got  to  Circe  and  said  ‘  She  was  an  enchantress 
and  turned  all  his  companions  into  pigs,’ — Perf  :  ‘  Why  ?  Why  ? 
I  suppose  she  wanted  some  bacon.’  This  not  as  a  joke,  but 
prosaic  solution  of  her  eccentric  conduct.  He  thought  Priam 
and  Hecuba  very  funny  names. 
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To  his  Mother1 

Saighton, 

October  27th,  1894. 

I  have  been  talking  to  you  in  the  spirit  a  great  deal  these 
days  ;  for  the  spirit-world  has  been  one  agony  and  halloo  of 
‘  Mother  and  Son  ’  at  all  hours  ;  drowning  the  sounds  of  earth 
with  wailing  and  transfusing  it  with  light.  .  .  . 

He  has  out-soared  the  shadow  of  our  night, 

Envy  and  Calumny  and  Hate  and  Pain 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  Delight, 

Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again. 

From  the  contagion  of  the  World’s  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  need  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  grey  in  vain. 

He  must  feel  this  explosion  of  love  and  recognition  from 
all,  and  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  wonderful  humbleness  and  sim¬ 
plicity,  guess  how  much  a  better  man  he  was  than  his  fellows. 
If  you  can  tell  his  mother  that  I  knew  him  for  what  he  was, 
all  along,  tell  her  so  and  that  I  think  of  her  all  day. 

I  wonder  if  she  has  his  Coldstream  Bear-skin  which  used  to 
be  mine.  If  he  passed  it  on  when  he  left,  I  will  try  to  get  it 
again  and  give  it  her. 

1  On  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Lord  Drumlanrig. 
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I  did  not  know  till  to-day — from  Minnie — where  you  were, 
but  I  guessed,  knew,  indeed,  well  enough  that  you  were  in  your 
own  place,  in  the  thick  of  the  arrows,  beside  the  wounded. 

I  have  a  selfish  longing  to  be  hugged  by  you.  .  .  . 

Except  the  four  days  at  Temple-Newsome  we  have  been 
here  two  months  in  peace  ;  reading  and  writing  and  super¬ 
intending  Percy’s  education. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton, 

Chester,  October  29th,  1894. 

If  proof  were  needed  that  our  minds  communicate  without 
speech  or  writing,  is  it  not  strange  that  you  made  me  write 
almost  in  your  words  of  the  ‘  spirit- world,’  long  before  I  got  your 
letter.  As  I  wrote  I  felt  your  influence  and  wondered  if  you  were 
writing  to  me.  I  cannot  help  believing  that  all  who  have 
felt  very  deeply,  have  felt  the  influence  of  the  living  at  a  distance 
and  of  the  dead.  When  we  face  danger,  all  the  Norsemen  sit 
up  in  their  mounds  ,  when  we  love,  all  the  ‘  ladies  dead  and 
lovely  knights  ’  wish  us  to  be  true  and  gentle.  How  much 
more  closely  must  those  we  have  known  and  loved  in  life,  attend 
our  steps. 

‘  When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  Dead  live  there 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air.'’ 

It  is  wonderful  that  Shelley  wrote  that.  Of  comfort  to  know 
that  the  lines  are  from  a  man  without  a  taint  of  stxperstition, 
or  weak  spot  of  fear  in  his  soul.  He  wrote  so  because  at  the 
time  he  actually  was  telling  dead  Keats  the  things  you  cannot 
say  to  a  man  while  he  is  alive. 

We  go  to  Wynyard  to-day  so  for  a  little  while  my  ‘  true 
life  ’  is  broken.  However  at  Wynyard  or  elsewhere  I  hope  to 
be  myself.  Ruskin  with  some  admixture  of  folly  has  got  nearer 
the  heart  of  truth  than  anyone.  The  ‘  False  Life  ’  is  the  Enemy 
— of  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  everything,  ‘  the  life  of  custom 
and  accident, — in  which  we  do  what  we  have  not  purposed  ;  say 
what  we  do  not  mean ;  and  assent  to  what  we  do  not  understand .’ 
That  is  the  Enemy  :  not  Satan  nor  another. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton, 
December  2nd,  1894. 

I  have  just  read  the  book  of  ‘  Thel.’  It  is  very  wonderful 
and  beautiful.  ‘  I  ponder  and  I  cannot  ponder,  and  yet  I  live 
and  love.’  That  seems  to  be  all  we  can  any  of  us  say  :  only 
some  say  it  in  many  words  and  some  in  few. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  December  5th,  1894. 

I  answer  your  letter  at  once,  although  I  cannot  quite  promise 
to  come  to  Clouds.  I  am  so  bested  in  the  battle,  by  work  to 
be  got  through.  And  I  never  can  work  as  Arthur  does  away 
from  my  own  room. 

Now  I  must  work  every  day  at  my  Introduction  to  Plutarch. 
It  entails  reading  all  the  Lives  in  old  English  and  old  French, 
and  tracing  Shakespeare’s  debt  in  Coriolanus,  Julius  Csesar 
and  Anthony. 

Not  to  speak  of  my  own  book  which  has  again  gone  into  the 
background. 

So  that  Clouds  after  Christmas  means  giving  up  almost 
the  last  chance  of  doing  anything  this  year.  If  I  have  luck 
and  improve  my  pace  I  will  come. 

Meanwhile  I  have  a  most  wonderful  specimen  of  humanity 
in  the  house,  painting  Sibell.  The  absolute  hero  of  a  novel. 
Prince  Troubetskoy  by  name  ;  six  foot  in  his  socks,  and  quite 
charming  ;  so  simple  and  boyish.  His  father  a  Russian,  long 
dead,  mother  American  ;  himself  a  native  of  Italy  ;  living  in 
England.  He  has  just  painted  Lady  Eden.  I  do  wish  Pamela 
could  drop  down  here  from  the  sky  and  spend  a  week  with  us. 
I  write  in  my  own  room  and  they  paint  in  the  Conservatory  all 
the  morning.  The  house  keeps  pretty  full,  too,  of  other  people. 
Wedding  guests  next  week,  and  Bosie1  on  the  15th.  Edward 
Clifford  coming,  and  apparently  many  more. 

Do  you  know  Alfred  Milner  ?  I  have  met  him  and  liked  him 
and  I  suppose  he  will  someday  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ! 

I  mean  to  bring  my  Russian  to  Clouds  some  day  ;  he  is  like 

1  Lord  Alfred  Douglas. 
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a  great  Newfoundland  dog.  Keen  in  a  nice  bright  way  on 
philosophy  and  the  bettering  of  the  world.  One  of  his  brothers 
is  a  sculptor,  and  another  a  musician  and  naval  architect.  He 
came  to  London  to  make  his  way  three  years  ago  and  for  seven 
months  paid  for  his  dinner  by  selling  pictures  for  10/-  apiece  to 
a  little  man  near  the  British  Museum.  He  has  now  painted 
Lady  Eden  and  Lord  Battersea  and  will  succeed. 


148 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

Saighton, 

Dec.  14th,  1894. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  of  you  through  Mary  and  amused 
at  her  version  of  my  scribbling.  Sibell  and  I  send  our  love. 
But  for  the  moment  I  must  bother  you  with  enclosed  from 
Percy  Thornton,  M.P.  for  Clapham.  It  appears  that  a  Mr. 
Henry  Whiting  has  died,  who  collected  money  for  and  subscribed 
to  Unionist  Funds  during  the  Irish  agitation. 

Thornton  asks  for  a  line  from  you  passing  on  a  message  of 
condolence  with  Mr.  Whiting’s  family. 

Henley  asked  me  to  beg  a  little  ‘  copy  ’  from  you  for  the  new 
‘  New  Review,’  but  I  told  him  you  were  probably  too  busy  with 
a  System  of  Philosophy  to  comply.  Still  if  you  had  a  chapter 
which  could  stand  alone  and  were  w  illing  to  send  it,  the  fortunes 
of  our  venture  would  be  assured. 

It  seems  a  hundred  years  since  I  saw  you  and  I  quite  look 
forward  even  to  the  Session,  because  then  I  shall  see  you  again. 

P.S. — The  Essay  is  a  defence  of  bastard  Art. 


149 

To  his  Wife 

House  of  Commons, 
Feb.  5th,  1895. 

Here  I  am  in  the  old  place,  and  at  once  the  old  life  is  becoming 
the  new,  and  yesterday’s  new  life  the  old.  Am  writing  in 
Arthur’s  room  ;  a  clock  ticking  quietly,  the  clatter  of  horses’ 
feet  on  the  paved  yard  outside,  Big  Ben  chiming,  the  bells  of 
the  cabhorses  and  the  muffled  uneasy  noise  of  people  walking 
and  talking  in  the  passages  of  the  House ;  and  all  is  fog-colour 
and  cold  grays.  Very  strange  when  yesterday  I  woke  with  you 
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in  sunlit  rose-room  and  drove  through  a  radiant  glittering  world 
to  the  station. 

I  enjoyed  my  ‘  New  Review  ’  dinner  last  night  and  drove 
nearly  to  Hammersmith  with  Henley  talking  of  Plutarch.  He 
sees  my  difficulty  growing  every  day  out  of  the  size  of  the  task 
and  wishes  me  not  to  cut  it  down  but,  if  it  must  be,  to  publish 
it  in  two  instalments,  one  with  the  first  two  volumes  and  another 
with  the  next. 


150 

To  his  Mother 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 
March  10  th,  1895. 

I  have  just  been  out  for  my  first  walk  since  Wednesday  week 
— a  wonderful  March  morning  with  the  earth’s  spring-cleaning 
in  full  swing  ;  and  the  wind  pushing  about  the  furniture  of 
Heaven  and  sweeping  large  blue  spaces  before  him.  I  have  got 
off  much  more  lightly  this  time,  and  with  estimates  only  in  the 
House,  shall  be  able  to  coddle  a  week  longer.  Meanw'hile  I 
peg  steadily  at  ‘  Plutarch  ’  in  growing  terror  at  his  increasing 
size.  I  have  compounded  for  sixty  pages  ;  but  how  to  squeeze 
him  in  ?  The  only  way  is,  I  think,  to  write  all,  and  then  keep 
nothing  but  the  cream.  He  is  a  very  jolly  fellow  to  live  with 
and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  say  ‘  Good-bye.’ 

If  only  I  had  the  Arabian  carpet,  wouldn’t  I  fly  out  of  the 
window,  over  the  roofs  and  hop-poles  and  flint  churches  ;  the 
waves  and  sand-hills  ;  the  poplars  and  mulberries,  olives  and 
vines  ;  over  all  the  little  white  houses  with  red  roofs  ;  and  then 
with  a  lift  into  the  ether,  high  over  the  Alps,  to  slither  down 
above  the  pink  almonds,  and  quarries  and  green  hills  and  valleys, 
and  so  revolving  like  a  sheet  of  paper  to  alight  by  you  all  at 
Firenze  ! 


151 

To  his  Mother 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 
May  11  th,  1895. 

I  went  yesterday  to  dear  Pembroke’s  funeral.  It  was  most 
lovely.  The  most  perfectly  beautiful  day  I  have  ever  seen. 
And  all  things  about  it  grave  and  reverent  and  lovely.  He  is 
buried  in  an  open  space  under  high  trees  by  a  little  church,  just 
beyond  the  gate  before  the  avenue. 

On  Wednesday  I  proposed  4  Literature  ’  at  the  annual  Dinner 
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of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund.  Duke  of  Y ork  in  Chair.  Houghton, 
Lansdowne,  etc.,  and  all  the  editors  and  most  of  the  popular 
authors  of  the  day.  It  really  was  alarming  but  I  pulled  through. 

Am  very  busy  on  Factory  Act  in  mornings  ;  Welsh  Church 
in  afternoon. 


152 

To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 1 

House  of  Commons, 
Mmj  27,  1895. 

‘  Bis  das,  imo  decies  et  centies  ’ — I  am  overwhelmed  by  your 
praise  :  of  course  it  is  excessive,  but  I  have  not  the  false  modesty 
to  deny  that  I  rejoice  in  having  won  such  praise  from  you.  It 
pleases  me  the  more  in  that  you  select  for  praise  the  very  field 
in  which  I  care  most  to  conquer.  I  have  never  cared  much 
for  prose,  however  excellent,  which  does  not  abound  naturally 
in  vivid  images.  Newman,  for  instance,  though  I  admire  his 
style,  generally  leaves  me  cold.  The  fact  is  that  the  Ciceronian 
tradition  is  an  error  in  English,  and  the  Johnsonian  a  crime. 
My  delight  in  the  Elizabethans  and  in  some  modern  French 
writers,  Taine,  for  instance,  is  largely  derived  from  their  use  of 
imaginative  colour,  and  I  can  even  forgive  Carlyle  when  he,  too, 
splashes  it  on. 

I  concede  the  ‘  salt  and  savour  ’  and  agree  that  Section  I 
is  not  up  to  the  mark.  I  wanted  to  cut  it  down  in  order  to 
expand  the  others,  but  Henley  stood  out  for  it  all. 

I  can’t  thank  you  enough  for  having  written  your  first  impres¬ 
sion,  for  even  if  you  revise  it,  it  is  everything  to  know  that  I 
created  it  once. 

My  mother  and  Pamela  return  Thursday,  so  that  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to  launch  the  great  Crabbet  scheme. 

I  thank  you  again  and  again. 


153 

To  Edward  Clifford 

September  1895. 

It  was  good  of  you  to  send  me  the  private  impression.2  At 
first,  let  me  say  frankly,  I  shrank  from  making  any  comment ; 

1  In  answer  to  a  letter  of  appreciation  of  his  Introduction  to  North’s  Plutarch 
in  the  *  Tudor  Translation  ’  series  edited  by  W.  E.  Henley. 

2  Mr.  Edward  Clifford  after  a  visit  to  Clouds  had  written  to  George  Wyndham 
about  the  impression  that  he  had  received  of  his  mother. 
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partly  because  the  subject  is  too  dear  to  me,  but  mainly  because 
it  is  and  has  ever  been  at  once  too  large  and  too  inscrutable. 
It  is  as  if  you  asked  me  to  comment  on  an  impression  of  Summer 
or  of  the  West  Wind.  From  that  sentence  you  will  gauge  my 
difficulty  and  the  reasonable  nature  of  my  reluctance.  To  show 
what  I  feel,  I  should  have  to  write  a  poem  and  one  of  the  greatest 
poems.  You  would  in  your  turn  comment  and  say  ‘  In  the 
first  place  this  is  a  bad  poem  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  did  not 
want  a  poem  good  bad  or  indifferent ;  but  nicely  balanced 
assent  and  dissent  from  and  to  my  comparisons  and  contrasts 
and  conclusions.’  Now  that  is  just  what  I  cannot  do.  The 
subject  is  too  dear,  too  large,  too  intimate,  too  sacred  ;  you 
yourself  note  ‘  an  extraordinary  pre-eminence  as  to  desirability  ’ 
and  then  hesitate  feeling  the  difficulty  of  analysis  and  setting 
aside  not  quite  confidently  the  explanation  based  on  an  ‘  aura.’ 
But  that  is  my  explanation.  It  came  to  me  once  in  a  dream  of 
such  vivid  intensity  (at  first  excruciating  but  then  happy  in  a 
light-hearted  and  large-hearted  sort  of  way)  that  I  woke  bathed 
in  tears  and  yet  smiling  and  wrote  it  down.  That  was  years 
ago  and  I  have  not  the  description  by  me.  Roughly  and 
briefly  it  was  this.  I  dreamt  that  my  mother  was  dying.  I 
held  her  hand  and  Sibell  was  in  the  room.  I  felt  the  horror 
of  her  large  life-giving  life  being  shut  in  closer  and  farther 
from  me,  minute  by  minute,  as  approaching  death  paralysed 
her  faculties.  I  longed  till  my  heart  seemed  about  to  break, 
for  any  signal  of  intelligence.  But  she  died  and  the  desolation 
was  intolerable  and  she  was  not  there  after  death.  She  had 
vanished  :  and,  at  that  instant,  I  felt  her  presence  more  imma¬ 
nent  and  enveloping  than  at  any  moment  in  my  life.  She  was 
communicating  with  me  though  I  heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing. 
Yet  through  some  channel  other  and  larger  than  those  of  the 
senses  all  that  one  does  ever  hear  or  see  of  the  beautiful  and 
fresh  and  high-hearted  seemed  to  be  pouring  through  me  like 
a  high  wind  on  a  sunlit  day,  sweeping  over  the  grasses  and 
pouring  through  the  foliage  of  waving  trees.  She  became  an 
‘  aura,’  a  wind  sweeping  rhythmically  over  a  laughing  but  lovely 
landscape  where  there  was  no  confinement.  And  as  it  blew  on, 
herds  and  troops  and  cavalcades,  first  of  fair  wild  animals, 
deer  and  the  like,  then  of  horsemen,  came  lilting  and  galloping 
in  a  rhythm  of  joyous  delight  going  with  the  wind.  I  knew  that 
I  was  not  seeing  or  hearing.  I  was  being  swept  through  and 
yet  borne  on,  by  a  musical  fugue  of  animated  pageantry.  And 
I  knew  that  she  was  not  making  this  ;  but  that  it  was  her.  And 
I  woke  as  I  said,  with  my  cheek  wet  with  tears  but  laughing, 
the  words  ‘  What  a  Poet  you  are !  ’  That  was  a  dream  full  of 
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Fancy  as  dreams  are.  But  I  could  not  write  now,  when  very 
wide  awake,  without  being  fanciful. 

Certainly  she  is  not  ‘  clever  ’  like  Lady  Londonderry,  my 
hostess.  I  think  her  always  very  beautiful  and  sometimes 
very  witty.  But  humour,  not  wit,  is  her  characteristic  in  the 
lighter  vein.  In  the  sadder  vein,  she  is  sympathetic  but  never 
pathetic.  For  she  is  always  generous — I  want  to  say  ‘  Generosa  ’ 
in  Latin — magnanimous,  always  a  giver,  a  fountain  of  inexhaus¬ 
tible  vitality.  That  I  think  is  really  the  point.  Other  people 
by  their  ‘  gifts  ’  so  called  of  Beauty  and  Cleverness  seem  to  ask. 
It  is  you  have  to  give.  Their  beauty  and  cleverness  is  exhaust¬ 
ing  if  beautiful ;  it  is  not  that  they  are  vain,  that  is,  greedy 
of  admiration.  There  are  such.  But  I  am  thinking  not  of  them 
but  of  her  peers,  who,  though  not  vain,  put  a  tax  on  your  aesthetic 
perceptions  so  that  they  tire  you  like  a  great  picture  or  statue. 
And  again,  if  clever,  they  do  not  seek  to  demonstrate  your 
ignorance,  but  they  put  a  tax  on  your  knowledge.  I  have 
known  really  clever  women  who  for  purposes  of  intercourse  are 
a  desert  that  would  swallow  the  Nile  to  give  back  not  one  blade 
of  grass.  The  point  about  my  mother  is  that  she  is  always 
giving  just  what  you  want  in  order  to  give  in  your  turn.  Her 
gift  is  not  consoling  but  fructifying.  It  ignores  deficiency  and 
elicits  profusion.  She  is  rain  to  the  dry  and  sunshine  to  the 
cheerless  for  the  purpose  of  producing  crops.  She  has  the 
serenity  of  climate,  with  the  variability  of  the  weather,  but  of 
weather  that  is  always  opportune.  People  in  her  presence  feel 
like  trees  or  birds  at  their  best,  singing  or  flourishing  according 
to  their  own  natures  with  an  easy  exuberance.  This  may  seem 
too  pleasant  and  nothing  more  ;  as  if  her  influence  were  not 
sufficiently  elevating.  To  that  I  would  reply  that  she  never 
seems  to  be  consciously  helping,  still  less  lifting  others.  That 
would  argue  a  consciousness  of  their  being  down  and  a  confidence 
of  her  ability  to  lift.  But  there  is  no  arrogance  in  her  and 
apparently  no  perception  of  other  people’s  failings.  Yet  she 
helps  these,  most  of  all ;  unconsciously,  as  a  mountain  helps 
those  whose  horizon  is  too  confined  by  leading  them  to  lift  up 
their  eyes.  It  is  all  one  to  her  whether  any  has  fallen  by  his 
own  fault  or,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  is  travelling  through 
one  of  those  sunless  gorges  of  life  which  we  have  all  at  times  to 
traverse.  In  either  case  they  are  unconsciously  led  to  lift  up 
their  eyes  and  after  that  to  lift  up  their  hearts  ;  so  that  she  is 
a  ‘  sursum  corda.’  Sometimes  the  bravest  feel  that  they  are 
shut  in  by  doors  closed  fast  for  ever.  Then  her  presence  is  an 
incantation  which  sings  with  the  voice  of  the  wind  ‘  Lift  up 
your  gates,  ye  everlasting  doors,  that  the  King  of  Glory  may 
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enter  in.’  God  to  her  is,  I  think,  pre-eminently  the  ‘  King  of 
Glory,’  and  she  has  a  peculiar  gift  for  making  this  world  glorious 
to  all  who  meet  her  in  it. 

I  warned  you  that  I  should  have  to  be  fanciful  if  I  wrote 
at  all. 


154 

To  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  Oct.  14th,  1895. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  share  your  countryman’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Burns,  but  this  edition  may  interest  you,  although 
I  feel  that  I,  who  am  always  parading  Henley,  ought  not  to  be 
the  person  to  bring  it  to  your  notice.  However  I  will  go  bail 
for  his  work  being  good.  I  own  that  I  was  a  little  disappointed 
at  Saintsbury  getting  the  chair  of  literature,  although  I  felt 
that  he  is  the  sort  of  man  who  does  get  things,  and  that  Henley 
belongs  to  that  peculiar  order,  so  trying  to  their  friends,  who 
are  obviously  excellent  and  yet,  apparently,  incapable  of  getting 
anything.  But  the  choice  being  what  it  was,  it  could  not  have 
been  made  with  greater  delicacy  and  courtesy  than  it  was  by 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh.  He  really  endeared  himself  to 
Henley  and  Walter  Raleigh  by  the  consideration  he  showed  both 
in  considering  their  claims,  and  in  acquainting  them  with  their 
want  of  success  privately,  before  the  public  announcement  was 
made. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  this  W.  Raleigh’s  little  book  on 
the  ‘  English  Novel,’  as  I  am  sure  that  you  will  think  it  very 
good.  He  is  professor  of  literature  at  Liverpool  and  seems  to 
understand  his  affair.  The  book  is  a  ‘  University  Extension 
Manual  ’  and  goes  far  to  justify  that  much  abused  development 
of  University  Teaching. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  get  to  Scotland,  so  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
you  again  within  a  reasonable  period,  I  must  just  remind  you 
that  Saighton  is  near  Manchester,  and  on  the  Southern  road  by 
way  of  Preston.  If  at  any  time  you  could  look  in  it  would  give 
great  delight  to  Sibell  and  myself. 

Gerald 1  seems  to  be  having  a  quiet  time  which  means,  I  know, 
mountains  of  useful  work  for  the  unthankful  Irish. 

1  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
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To  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

Dunraven  Castle, 
Bridgend,  Glamorgan, 
Oct.  28th,  1895. 

I  write  with  great  reluctance  to  pass  on  a  quotation  from 
a  letter  w^hich,  I  suppose,  refers  to  the  Laureateship.  I  have 
said  and  written  nothing  about  the  candidates  for  this  honour, 
and  will  not  write  anything  of  my  own  now.  But  seeing,  as 
I  do,  a  good  deal  of  the  poets  and  their  friends,  I  am  occasionally 
disturbed  by  the  ripples  from  their  excitement.  Here  is  the 
quotation  from  a  letter  of  Henley  to  me — ‘  Another  point  on 

wrhich  I  must  talk  of  myself  to  you  :  Lady  G - sent  “  Two 

Days  ”  to  Princess  Beatrice,  and  received  in  reply,  a  note — 
a  very  pleasant  one — to  the  effect  that  “  Mama  ”  had  heard  and 
approved,  but  in  this  matter  she  must  (of  course)  be  guided  by 

her  Ministers.  She  (Lady  G - )  suggests  that  this  is  a  piece 

of  news  which  must  be  told,  immediately  to  you  (i.e.  me) — voil& ! 
I  have  told  it  to  you  and  there  you  are.’ 

I  suppose  this  means  that  Lady  G.  thought  I  would,  and  ought 
to,  pass  it  on  to  someone  in  authority.  I  have  long  debated 
whether  I  ought  to  do  so  or  not.  On  the  one  hand  I  dislike 
the  whole  of  this  ‘  cadging  ’  business  and  am  glad  to  say  that 
till  now,  Henley  has  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  me.  In 
this  letter,  as  you  see,  he  merely  passes  on  an  indiscretion  of 
Lady  G.’s.  This  distaste  and  my  duty  to  you  inclines  me  to 
suppress  the  thing ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  know  you  will 
forgive  me,  even  if  I  am  in  error,  for  sending  it  on,  whilst  if 
Lady  G.  or  anyone  of  her  friends  asked  me  in  the  future  whether 
I  had  done  anything  and  I  had  to  reply  that  I  had  done  nothing, 
this  might  be  misrepresented  to  Henley  or  his  wife.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  even  so,  I  ought  to  do  this,  as  it  may  give  you  a 
wrong  impression  of  Henley,  who  has  not,  as  I  said,  approached 
me,  or  pranced  about  like  the  others.  But  a  certain  number 
of  people  go  on  giving  him  hopes,  which  seems  to  me  a  doubtful 
act  of  friendship.  Not,  as  you  know,  that  I  do  not  admire  his 
work.  I  do  admire  it,  but  I  know  that  you  and  everyone  else 
concerned,  are  awrare  of  its  existence. 

I  really  hope  that  you  will  not  answer  this,  as  it  is  but  the 
mechanical  vehicle  of  another  person’s  policy. 
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To  Charles  T.  Gaily 

Saighton,  6th  November  ’95. 

What  can  you  think  of  my  silence  ?  I  postponed  my  reply 
until  my  return  here  from  visiting  ;  but — you  will  sorrow  with 
us  to  hear — no  sooner  was  I  back  than  my  little  Percy  was 
severely  injured  by  a  fall  from  his  pony.  His  thigh  is  broken 
and  alas  !  very  near  the  socket.  Dear  Charles,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  the  last  48  hours  have  been,  but  now  there  is  a  lull 
in  the  fearful  pain.  I  was  more  than  an  hour  with  him  on  the 
ground,  alone,  before  help  came.  I  can’t  think  of  it  without 
strangling.  Then  I  got  him  on  to  a  plank  and  into  a  cart. 
His  courage  and  beauty  made  it  harder  not  to  break  down. 
As  I  carried  the  plank  into  the  house,  after  all  that  pain,  and  cold 
and  fear  of  the  unknown,  he  hailed  Cuckoo  with  a  cheery  voice 
as  he  passed  her.  I  cut  him  out  of  his  little  clothes  and  boots, 
for  he  would  allow  no  one  else  to  touch  him.  When  the  Doctors 
said  it  was  his  thigh,  I  broke  down,  but  I  pulled  myself  together, 
for  I  was  the  one  person  he  trusted,  and  stood  by  him  while 
he  took  the  ether,  and  pulled  his  poor  beautiful  little  leg  while 
they  set  it ;  and  yesterday  I  held  him  fast  with  two  hands  for 
14  hours  while  he  rode  out  the  storm  of  pain.  His  Mother, 
thank  God  !  was  away  until  late  last  night,  when  the  very  worst 
was  over. 

Yesterday  was  more  terrible  than  any  horror  I  had  ever 
imagined  ;  but,  it  brought  us  together  in  such  a  fire  of  agony, 
that  I  belieye  to-day,  as  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  believe, 
that  neither  death  nor  any  eternity  after  death  can  ever  part 
me  from  my  little  beautiful  child.  He  believed  that  my  hands 
helped  him  and  fixed  his  fever-bright  eyes  on  mine  with  love 
and  trust  even  as  the  paroxysms  came  on,  calling  out  ‘  Hold  me 
tighter,  Papa,  hold  me  tighter,  here  it  comes.’  Well,  to-day  he 
is  not  in  such  pain  and  I  have  never  felt  such  gratitude  to  God. 

Dear  Charles  !  forgive  all  this.  I  will  write  about  your 
affairs  soon. 
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To  Charles  T.  Gatty 

Saighton, 

Chester,  13 th  November  1895. 

I  prize  your  letter  and  at  once  write  to  say  that  we  are  much 
happier  about  our  little  Perf :  grateful,  indeed,  to-day,  past  all 
expression  of  gratitude,  for  we  are  over,  and  well  over,  the  day 
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I  dreaded  most  of  all.  Yesterday  they  put  him  under  ether 
again  and  re-set  the  thigh  on  a  bent  rest,  in  order  to  bring  the 
lower  fragment  into  line  with  the  upper  one  which  is  pulled 
upward  by  muscles.  I  have  been  dreading  this  almost  to  the 
point  of  physical  sickness  for  the  last  week.  Well  !  it  was  done 
beautifully  by  the  surgeons,  and  to  my  unspeakable  joy,  he  has 
had  no  renewal  of  the  muscular  spasms  and  pain.  I  never  dared 
hope  for  so  much,  and  it  seems  a  miracle — is  one  truly.  So  now 
we  have  only  to  make  him  happy  and  to  hope  that  in  the  end 
his  leg  will  be  a  limb  worthy  of  him.  He  sends  you  his  ‘  best 
love,’  and  Sibell  sends  her  love,  and  we  are  all  touched  by  your 
letter  and  wish  we  could  see  you. 

He  is  a  gallant  little  fellow.  After  all  he  has  had  to  go  through 
he  went  into  action  like  a  hero,  calling  out  ‘  Good-bye,  Mamma  ’ 
in  a  muffled  voice  under  the  mouth-cap,  and  waving  his  little 
hand  to  her  with  a  cheery  flourish. 

As  you  say,  we  cannot  understand  these  things,  but  I  begin 
to  see  that  Pain  is  the  parent  of  Love.  If  there  were  no  pain, 
or  dread  of  pain,  in  the  world,  there  would  be  little  love.  I  felt 
my  love  of  him  roaring  up  to  heaven  like  a  forest  fire  fanned  by 
a  hurricane,  as  I  looked  on  his  agony. 

But  no  more  of  this.  All  is  now  well,  much  better  than  I  hoped, 
and  the  nightmares  of  apprehension  are  beginning  to  leave  me. 

I  think  Ellis  told  me  himself  that  he  had  work  and  a  salary 
for  you.  But  every  man  must  mind  his  own  business,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  turn  up  in  the  Spring  enriched 
with  experience  and  curious  lore  of  mediaeval  loveliness. 

Take  a  seat  for  the  second  week  of  the  Ring  at  Bayreuth, 
and  let  me  know  if  I  can  assist  you  in  any  way.  Are  you 
reviewing  books  for  the  papers  here  ?  or  writing  jewelled  descrip¬ 
tions  of  life  in  Rome  ?  You  ought  to,  for  this  pays. 

I  am  in  the  worst  period  of  authorship,  viz  :  debating  whether 
I  shall  transpose  the  start  I  have  made  with  an  introduction  to 
Shakespeare’s  Poems.  The  fact  is  that  I  am  so  disgusted  with 
the  work  of  the  critics  on  the  Sonnets  as  to  be  unable  to  write 
a  quiet  introduction,  short  memoir :  Adonis,  Lucrece,  Sonnets, 
and  am  going  in  bald-headed  for  William  as  the  sweetest 
lyrical  and  elegiac  poet,  working  up  to  ‘  lyrical  discourse  ’  and 
Sonnet  90,  ‘  Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt,’  as  the  perfection 
of  human  speech.  This  all  makes  for  madness  and  an  undue 
consumption  of  tobacco.  But,  my  dear  Charles,  what  stuff  it 
is  !  Lucrece  and  all.  I  had  really  never  read  Lucrece,  but  just 
listen  to  this — 

*  For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy  hanging  bell, 

Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes.’ 
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Only  William  has  written  like  that,  and  this  must  be  driven 
into  the  people  who  glibly  quote  Hazlitt’s  ‘  Ice-houses,’  and 
wearily  repeat  that  a  lady  in  Lucrece’s  unfortunate  predicament 
is  little  likely  to  apostrophize  Time,  Opportunity,  Eternity, 
Sorrow  and  any  other  abstraction  that  suggests  a  good  tirade. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

Aldershot,  21  November  1895. 

In  my  character  of  ‘  Johannes  factotum  ’  I  am  at  Aldershot 
doing  some  cavalry  drill ;  next  week  I  make  political  speeches 
and  the  week  after  I  spend  at  Clouds.  But  all  the  time  I  am 
writing  an  introduction  to  Shakespeare’s  Poems,  viz  :  Venus 
and  Adonis,  Lucrece  and  the  Sonnets.  This  has  led  me  into 
reading  a  great  mass  of  Elizabethan  verse,  and  of  contemporary 
essays  on  the  ‘  Arte  of  Poesy.’  Whenever  I  read  such  literature 
at  first  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  the  critics  who  have  written 
of  it,  have  never  read  it,  but  merely  handed  on  traditional 
judgments,  for  the  most  part  astonishingly  incorrect. 

I  know  that  you  think  I  should  be  better  employed  on  original 
work.  But  I  find  that  I  have  a  gift  of  keen  imaginative  appre¬ 
ciation  combined  with  another  of  seeing  the  past  as  a  whole 
philosophically,  which  enables  me,  as  a  critic,  to  say  things 
that  strike  people  as  original.  And  this  means  a  certain  amount 
of  recognition  from  men  of  letters,  and  the  press,  which  would 
be  denied  on  principle  to  original  work.  When  I  have  made  a 
reputation — if  ever — I  shall  fire  my  own  arms  from  that  vantage 
with  surer  effect. 

I  delighted  in  the  story  of  your  companionship  with  wolves 
and  little  foxes.  They,  too,  must  be  made  eternal  in  verse. 

So  soon  as  I  have  finished  with  Shakespeare,  I  shall  prepare 
my  translations  for  the  press  and  finish  the  introduction  with 
the  advantage  of  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Ronsard  and  his  friends’ 
influence  on  English  verse.  Then  I  shall  reprint  the  French 
‘  Malory  ’  and  write  an  essay  on  xmth  Century  poetry,  French 
influence  on  Chaucer,  etc.  The  3  essays  reprinted  together 
will  make  a  prose  volume,  with  a  recognizable  thread  of  connec¬ 
tion  running  through  it. 
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To  Charles  T.  Gatty 

Saighton,  Chester. 

Since  you  will  have  it  so,  so  be  it.  There  is  a  saying,  ‘  bis 
dat  qui  cito  dat ,’  which  may  be  turned  and  applied  to  the  recipient. 
Besides,  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  gift  more  typical  of  my  own 
self  than  a  concordance.  I  do  not  associate  myself  with  the  kind 
of  labour  which  issues  in  such  tomes.  I  would  rather  express 
my  personality  and  impress  it  on  you  by  presenting  you  with 
some  loose  tissue  of  insane  generalizations.  If  I  can  find  one 
sufficiently  chaotic,  it  shall  be  yours. 

I  have  been  grubbing  away  in  the  sonnets,  for  a  holiday 
task,  all  Sunday.  I  find  many  indications  showing  that  the 
Bard  had  studied  metaphysics  :  the  use  of  terms  as  ‘  particular 
and  general  ’  in  xci,  but  more  subtilely  in  his  metaphysical 
handling  of  the  ‘  idea  ’  either  of  himself  or  his  friend.  Read 
lxii  in  this  light.  He  mistakes  the  ‘  idea  ’  of  his  friend  within 
him,  for  his  own,  and  so  dotes  on  a  mistaken  self. 

lxxvii  is  an  important  sonnet.  He  sends  evidently  the 
preceding  ones,  dealing  with  beauty  and  decay,  in  a  book  bound 
up  with  blank  leaves.  His  friend  is  to  observe  Beauty  in  his 
glass,  read  lapse  on  the  dial ;  and  then  on  the  blank  pages, 
he  is  to  enter  his  own  observations  on  this  theme. 

In  the  light  of  this  sonnet  many  subsequent  ones  shine  out. 
All  those  in  which  he  deprecates  any  ornate  or  newfangled 
treatment  of  such  a  theme  ;  the  infection  of  false  conceits, 
spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  painting  of  the  cheeks  and 
false  hair.  These  have  no  part  to  play  with  absolute  Beauty, 
to  be  seen  in  the  image  of  his  friend’s  face.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
judge  the  mind  within  by  his  friend’s  deeds.  His  face  is  perfect, 
therefore  pure,  absolute.  Let  that  be  noted  and  saved  by  art 
from  time.  So  the  tune  of  it  goes. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton, 

Chester,  December  23rd,  1895. 

This  is  a  letter  of  all  love  to  you,  Darling  Mamma.  Wishing 
you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year,  glistering  with 
crowns  of  love  piled  up  by  children  and  children’s  children. 

We  are  all  well  here  and  happy  :  and  on  Christmas  day  we 
will  drink  to  you  all  at  Clouds. 
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To  Mrs.  Mackail 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  12 th  January  1896. 

I  never  see  you  now — to  my  great  loss— but  as  an  old  play¬ 
fellow  and  constant,  though  absent,  friend,  I  want  to  say  now, 
whilst  I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  that  your  husband’s  Latin 
Literature  is  the  best  book  written  for  some  time  in  England 
or  France — for  a  long  time.  I  mean  that  it  takes  a  first  place 
in  the  general  output  of  all  literature  in  recent  years.  In 
its  own  class,  of  criticism  ranging  over  the  literature  of  a  nation 
and  yet  compressed  into  a  slender  volume,  it  stands  alone. 
I  never  supposed  it  possible  to  communicate  more  information 
than  a  Warton  or  a  G.  Paris,  and  yet,  instead  of  a  school-book, 
stodged  up  with  names  and  numbers  and  italics,  to  slip  a  polished 
masterpiece  into  the  pupil’s  awkward  hand.  Its  rivals  are  all 
constricted  or  meagre  ;  but  the  chapters  of  this  book  glide  by 
like  slim  Greek  maidens  on  a  marble  tomb,  each  bearing  gifts 
in  her  hands.  Inwardly,  one  can  but  laugh — and  cry — at  the 
wealth  of  philosophy  and  humour,  and  delicate  knowledge  of 
lovely  rhythms  and  sounds,  and  human  delight  in  mankind’s 
passion,  which  he  has  enclosed  in  the  agate  casket  of  his  style, 
only  to  lay  it  quietly  by  the  wayside  and  pass  on.  I  know  that 
I  am  an  archaistic  barbarian  myself,  wallowing  in  the  xvith 
century,  hankering  after  the  xmth,  and  with  a  still  ruder  relish 
for  the  pagan  horseflesh  of  the  Sagas  ;  but  after  reading  this 
book  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  burn  what  I  have  adored,  etc.,  for 
instead  of  a  plaster  cast  of  the  antique,  he  gives  the  strength 
and  grace  and  reticence  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  yet,  like 
another  Pygmalion,  introduces  all  the  colour  and  fire  of  the 
Middle  Ages  into  his  image. 

This  is,  probably,  the  most  inexcusable  letter  that  ever  was 
written,  for  nobody  knows  better  than  you  what  I  mean  to  say, 
and  nobody  could  be  more  shocked  than  he  at  my  manner  of 
saying  it.  But  the  Goth  must  be  allowed  to  salute  Caesar 
with  his  own  arms  and  customary  gestures.  I  WILL  beat  my 
spear  on  my  shield,  for  I  began  the  book  last  night  and  woke  at 
six  to  finish  it  this  morning,  and,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  I  have 
stopped  reading  it  again  to  write  this  letter.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  feci  like  a  Prince  in  a  fairy  story  who  has  been  given  a 
shower  of  shooting  stars  in  a  crystal  box,  and  that  I  am  going 
to  play  with  my  new  toy  again. 

Yours,  with  many  memories  of  old  days  and  rejoicings  at 
this  triumph  of  the  new. 
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To  his  Wife 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 
1st  March,  1896. 

I  had  a  most  interesting  evening  last  night.  I  dined  with 
Dr.  Jameson. 

He  has  a  large  suite  of  rooms  at  the  Burlington  Hotel.  We 
dined  5.  Jameson,  Harris,  Bobby  White,  Hawksley  (their 
solicitor)  and  self.  And  first,  let  me  say,  that  Jameson  is  a 
most  impressive  and  charming  personality.  Not,  as  I  feared, 
from  some  of  the  pictures  and  from  his  action  as  one  pieced  it 
together,  a  fanatic  or  ‘  exalted  ’  enthusiast,  but  a  kind,  strong, 
frank,  clever  man,  with  wide-open  clear  eyes,  nostrils  of  a 
race  horse.  His  voice  is  always  pleasant  and  controlled,  and, 
to  put  it  shortly,  I  should  say  from  what  I  see  him  to  be  and 
from  what  I  know  of  all  the  facts,  that  he  has  the  best  right 
and  the  fullest  power  to  go  to  sleep  every  night  with  a  clear 
conscience,  of  every  single  person  who  has  touched  the  business 
in  England  or  Africa. 

After  dinner  and  late,  Harry  White,  John  Willoughby,  Tommy 
Maguire  and  Cook,  editor  of  the  ‘  Daily  News,’  all  came  in. 
We  talked  till  1.30.  They,  not  the  above,  but  Harris  etc.  are 
rather  disappointed  at  my  going  away  even  for  a  few  days,  but 
I  explained  that  they  could  be  getting  the  information  which  I 
want  to  put  together. 

And  now,  I  must  to  work  if  I  am  to  get  away.  I  am  pretty 
sure  of  getting  away,  but  may  have  to  return  Saturday  to  go  on 
with  South  Africa. 

I  had  a  good  2^  hours  work  with  Henley.  He  is  delighted 
with  my  text  and  notes  of  sonnets.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  to 
speak  in  House  on  a  Dover  Bill. 

163 

To  his  Mother 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 
May  5th,  1896. 

Whilst  I  remember  it.  Would  you  mind  presenting  a  ham 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Henley  ?  He  is  fond  of  ham.  Address  : — 
W.  E.  Henley, 

Stanley  Lodge, 

Muswell  Hill. 

After  the  Colonial  Vote  on  Friday  I  mean  to  come  to  you  on 
Saturday  for  rest. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

Grosvenor  Hotel, 
Chester,  Friday,  May  29,  ’96. 

I  claim  the  ‘  Arabian  Horse  ’  with  enthusiasm,  even  though 
16  pp.  long  !  Will  you  send  it  to 

W.  E.  Henley, 

Stanley  Lodge, 

Muswell  Hill,  N.  ? 

I  don’t  think  Knowles 1  ought  to  be  allowed  articles  on  Horses  ; 
Gladstone  on  Bishop  Butler  is  the  fitting  literature  for  him. 
Besides  having  given  the  public  Arabian  Poetry  in  the  May 
number,  what  more  natural  than  to  go  on  vrith  the  Arabian 
Horse  ?  The  shade  of  Antar  would  object  to  any  divorce  of 
the  two.  But  Antar,  I  think  you  told  me,  had  no  shade,  content 
to  get  out  of  this  life  all  that  may  be  found  in  it. 

Your  account  of  Morris’  health  saddens  me  and  makes  me 
feel  that  we  are  all  suddenly  much  older.  For  he  was  and  is  the 
leader  of  the  world’s  return  to  its  youth. 

I  may  be  in  London  Monday,  but  more  probably  at  Stanway. 
In  any  case  I  am  coming  to  sit  on  the  roof  and  hear  the  birds 
sing  soon.  Perhaps,  if  convenient,  on  Saturday  the  6th  ? 
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To  Mrs.  Drew 


June  16  th,  1896. 

This  is  indeed  a  day  of  Jubilation.  I  dared  not  believe 
in  my  good  fortune  until  your  wire  arrived,  and  can  hardly 
realize  it  now.  Sibell  and  I  drove  off  to  Mr.  Henley  at  once  in 
triumph.  And  the  best  is  that  the  article2  is  of  such  deep 
and  universal  interest.  I  like  the  saving  clause  in  favour  of 
the  young,  and  the  true  saying  that  every  book  must  be  a 
benefit  or  a  burden.  You  will  realize  how  directly  the  article 
appeals  to  me,  personally ;  for  I  think  you  know  I  am  often 
dissatisfied  with  the  use  I  make  of  my  time. 

Thank  you  again  and  again  for  procuring  me  so  much  pride 
and  pleasure. 

1  Editor  of  the  ‘  Nineteenth  Century  '  Review. 

2  An  article  written  by  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  ‘  New  Review  ’  of  July  1896. 
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To  his  Mother 

House  of  Commons, 
Julij  29th,  1896. 

This  is  too  bad  !  But  I  suppose  you  manage  to  get  comfort 
out  of  the  absence  of  danger.  Convey  my  love  to  dear  Dorothy1 
and  say  I  hope  she  will  soon  be  well.  I  saw  Pamela  this  morn 
and  thought  her  much  better ;  spry  as  possible  and  much 
interested  in  the  last  I  had  seen  of  dear  Doctor  Jameson.  I 
was  very  sorry  to  say  Goodbye  to  him  at  8  o’clock  last  night 
after  spending  most  of  the  day  in  looking  at  and  talking  to  him. 
I  am  really  fond  of  him  ;  a  man  after  my  own  heart. 
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To  his  Mother 

House  of  Commons. 

August  9th,  1896. 

I  forgot  the  only  bit  of  business  I  wanted  to  put  before  you 
this  morning.  As  you  know  I  start  for  South  Africa  on  Saturday 
and  I  have  informed  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  my  intention.  I 
have  also  told  him  that  I  mean  to  visit  Pretoria.  Now  I  want 
you  to  ask  Lord  Rothschild  whether  he  will  give  me  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Dr.  Leyds.  I  want  to  see  Leyds  and  Kruger 
and  I  believe  that  a  recommendation  will  be  more  grateful 
from  Lord  Rothschild  than  even  from  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He 
need  only  say  that  I  am  an  M.P.  of  average  intelligence,  for 
some  time  Arthur  Balfour’s  confidential  secretary  etc. 
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To  his  Mother 

Southampton, 
August  1 5th,  1896. 

Just  Goodbye  and  all  love  to  you,  till  I  come  back  in  November. 
We  had  a  capital  start.  Sibell  and  Perf  both  of  a  golden  good¬ 
ness.  Not  one  tear  and  more  love  than  most  people  ever 
dream  of.  And  you  darling,  you  know  how  I  love  you  and 
how  I  shall  rejoice  and  dance  for  joy  when  I  see  you  and  hug 
you  again. 


1  His  cousin,  Dorothy  Carleton. 
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To  his  Mother 


Government  House, 

Cape  Town,  Sept.  2nd,  1896. 

I  am  very  naughty  and  have  not  left  myself  time  to  write. 
But  here  is  a  line  to  say  that  I  am  very  well  and  in  high  spirits. 
Lord  Rosmead  is  more  kind  than  words  can  say.  You  must 
write  and  thank  him.  I  have  a  huge  bed-room,  with  wide 
verandah  opening  on  to  a  beautiful  garden.  He  is  asking 
everyone  to  meet  me  whom  I  want  to  see.  Gives  me  a  work¬ 
room  in  which  to  have  private  interviews  and  lends  me  his 
favourite  Basuto  pony  ! 

The  weather  is  lovely.  Cold  with  gleams  of  sun  as  in  early 
March  at  home.  Sheets  of  fuchsias  out  in  the  garden,  oaks 
just  coming  into  leaf,  ilex,  palms,  fig-flower  trees,  cactus  and 
other  wonderful  shrubs  with  strange  blossoms.  Above  all 
avenues  and  clumps  of  stone-pines.  The  last  two  days  were 
very  rough.  But  I  was  not  sick  and  enjoyed  it  all.  The  outline 
of  Table  Mountain  and  the  Peak  and  Robbin’s  Island  through 
the  driving  mist  more  fantastic  and  enchanted  than  when  the 
Flying  Dutchman  defied  the  Devil.  Beautiful  albatrosses 
swept  round  us  for  the  last  two  days  and  Cape  pigeons  (a  gull, 
marked  black  and  white  like  the  under  wings  of  a  tiger-moth). 
I  walked  yesterday  and  rode  this  morning  at  7.15. 

Politically  my  trip  will  be  more  interesting  than  I  expected. 
Everyone  is  to  be  seen  and  all  are  gracious. 
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To  his  Sister,  Madeline 

Government  House, 

Cape  Town,  Wednesday,  September  9,  ’96. 

I  thought  of  you  so  much  on  Sunday  last :  it  seemed  such 
ages  since  dear  Babraham  four  weeks  before.  Everything  so 
far  has  gone  like  a  day-dream,  just  as  one  would  invent  it  oneself  : 
a  delightful  companion  in  Bobby  Ward,  who  shared  a  cabin 
with  me  ;  another  good  fellow  in  Lord  Ava  :  interesting  fellow 
passengers,  Lord  Rosmead,  Sir  Graham  Bower,  k.c.m.g., 
Robinson  (nephew  and  private  secretary) ;  Transvaal  officials  ; 
Kruger’s  grandson  ;  Johannesburg  reformers  ;  Jews  ;  book¬ 
makers  ;  actors  and  actresses  ;  and  a  crowd  in  the  steerage 
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mostly  English  and  some  Dutch,  who  sang  their  respective 
national  anthems  every  night. 

Then  I  was  asked  here  to  stay  as  long  as  I  like  and  am  in  the 
way  of  seeing  everybody  who  counts.  Yesterday,  for  example, 
I  spent  the  morning  from  10  to  12.45  with  a  Dutch  member 
of  the  Bond,  and  afterwards  1  to  5  lunched  with  and  talked 
to  Sir  James  Sivewright,  one  of  the  Ministers  who  manages 
the  railways  which,  for  the  moment,  are  the  political  question 
out  here.  At  home,  I  see  by  the  papers,  they  still  hammer  on 
about  Boer  armaments  ;  here  the  excitement  is  all  over  the  Free 
State  taking  its  300  miles  of  railway  on  the  road  to  Johannesburg 
over  from  Cape  Colony,  and  over  the  taxes  which  the  Transvaal 
has  put  on  Cape  brandy  and  tobacco.  You  cannot  imagine 
what  a  delightfully  complex  problem  it  is  !  To-night  I  dine  with 
a  member  called  Fuller,  and  to-morrow  with  Rose-Innes  to 
meet  Merriman.  They  are  two  ex-Ministers,  the  first  a  capital 
fellow,  the  second  clever  and  Rhodes’  bitterest  enemy  out  here. 
I  have  also  lunched  and  had  long  interview  with  Schreiner, 
Olive  S.’s  brother,  who  was  in  Rhodes’  ministry  and  who  made 
the  great  speech  which  carried  the  Report  of  their  Committee 
of  Enquiry  through  the  House  without  another  speech  from 
anyone,  so  just  and  exhaustive  did  it  seem  both  to  Rhodes’ 
friends  and  enemies.  On  Saturday  I  am  going  with  some  of 
the  Dutch  to  visit  the  Dutch  centres  of  old-fashioned  farming 
on  the  Paarl.  For  the  rest  the  climate  is  divine  and  Table 
Mountain  a  continual  joy.  I  went  up  2000  ft.  of  it  on  Monday 
in  the  ‘  cage  ’  which  takes  the  blocks  of  cement  up  to  the  reservoir 
they  are  making,  in  10  minutes  !  It  is  slung  on  a  wire  rope 
stretching  from  one  ‘  standard  ’  to  another  on  points  up  the 
mountain  side,  and  pulled  by  another  rope  driven  by  a  steam 
drum  at  the  foot.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  flying.  The 
last  two  loops  would  make  you  squirm.  At  first  you  are  only 
15  or  20  ft.  above  the  ground  and  each  loop  is  not  more  than 
60  yards,  but  the  last  but  one  takes  you  300  yds.  in  length 
over  a  valley  150  ft.  below  you,  and  the  last  swoops  up  a  ravine 
between  two  perpendicular  crags.  At  the  top  you  step  into  a 
trolley  drawn  by  a  mule  to  the  reservoir.  Here  they  have  built 
a  wall  of  masonry  that  dams  the  ravine  till  the  water  is  100  feet 
deep.  I  walked  down,  through  the  tunnel,  2400  ft.,  that  pierces 
one  spur  of  the  mountain.  It  was  wonderful  to  emerge  in  a 
steep  rocky  gorge,  with  oleanders  and  aromatic  shrubs  shimmer¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  and  the  sea  far  away  beneath  with  its  silver  sands. 

I  ride  every  morning  at  7.30,  breakfast  9.30,  write  or  see 
people,  lunch  1.45,  see  people  or  walk,  dinner  8.  I  sit  at  every 
meal  next  Lady  Rosmead,  who  is  exactly  like  Du  Maurier’s 
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duchess  to  look  at,  very  kind  and  most  amusing  in  her  outspoken 
criticism  of  everybody.  She  and  Lord  Rosmead  have  been 
too  kind  for  words.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Dawkins,  is  with  them, 
married  to  their  Military  Secretary,  Captain  Dawkins  ;  a  good 
fellow  for  aide-de-camp  called  Schilling,  and  one  of  the  Walsh’s, 
Secretary  to  Sir  W.  Hely  Hutchinson,  make  up  the  normal 
party.  Haseltine,  whom  I  met  at  Babraham,  has  come  down 
for  a  5  months’  shoot,  and  he  lunched  and  dined  once  or  twice. 
Ava  and  Bobby  Ward  have  gone  to  Bulawayo. 
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To  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

Government  House, 

Cape  Town,  Sept.  19th,  1896. 

I  am  having  a  great  time  here  and  have  listened  to  more 
politics  in  three  weeks  than  I  hear  in  three  months  at  home. 
All  the  eminent  have  entertained  me  and  poured  out  their 
views  with  the  single  exception  of  Hofmeyer  who  suspects  me 
of  being  ‘  little  better  than  one  of  the  wicked.’ 

I  have  learnt  a  good  deal  of  the  situation  which  seems  more 
hopeful  than  from  a  distance  in  England.  The  Dutch  of  the 
Colony  are  absolutely  loyal  to  the  British  connection  and  although 
with  a  little  resentment  still  lingering  against  the  raid  they 
are  thinking  more  of  pure  politics — native  question  and  pro¬ 
tection — and  of  Railway  and  Tariff  competition  against  the 
Republics  than  of  racial  animosities  and  republican  castles  in 
the  air.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  annoyed  with 
us  and  less  jingo-istic  than  I  feared.  Increasing  the  garrisons 
has  done  much  good  in  that  quarter ;  for  they  were  really 
frightened  of  reprisals.  Capt.  Brabant,  for  example  who  in 
February  announced  his  readiness  to  march  on  Pretoria  (at 
least  so  they  tell  me)  is  now  quite  moderate.  And  so  with  the 
S.A.  League,  they  are  working  for  political  ends  by  political 
methods.  They  want  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  living  and  to  give 
Industry  a  fair  share  of  political  power  as  against  Farming 
which  they  consider  poor  and  unduly  protected. 

Political  questions  of  taxation  and  representation  are  the 
immediate  forces  but,  of  course,  they  are  subject  to  perturbation 
from  the  more  remote  racial  jealousy.  And  at  any  moment 
this  may  lead  to  difficulty.  The  Transvaal  is  controlling  the 
Free  State  and  working  Delagoa  Bay  and  dragging  Natal  after 
it,  like  a  little  dog  behind  the  waggon,  all  with  the  deliberate 
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intention  of  bringing  the  colony  to  its  knees  and  forcing  the 
Dutch  to  think  that  they  will  gain  by  throwing  us  over.  This, 
if  a  dangerous  game  for  us,  is  more  dangerous  for  them,  provided 
we  make  no  mistakes.  The  Dutch  farmers  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  Dutch  members  in  a  large  proportion  (a  majority  of  them)  are 
alarmed.  In  Rhodes  they  have  lost  their  leader  and  they  openly 
say  that  they  have  no  one  now  strong  enough  to  protect  them 
against  Leyds.  One  said  to  me,  We  dread  the  Foreign  element. 
Our  two  enemies  are  English  Jingoes  and  the  Hollander.  By 
Jingoes  they  mean  people  who  want  to  insult  and  trample  on 
them.  They  like  the  Empire  and  the  Fleet. 

I  fear  that  Lord  Rosmead  is  not  at  all  well,  and  if  I  may  say 
so,  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  his  successor  seems  as  important 
as  any.  This  is  no  place  for  an  amiable  Peer.  I  see  the  papers 
talk  of  Gorst,  but  Financiers  are  at  a  discount.  The  only  two 
men  I  can  think  of  who  would  be  ideal  are  Gerald1  and  James 
Lowther.  Those  are  the  sort  of  men  wanted — with  a  knowledge 
of  politics,  absolute  integrity  and  absolute  loyalty.  Of  course 
neither  would  come,  but  that  is  the  perversity  of  all  things 
South  African.  Here  is  a  country  with  the  greatest  industrial 
possibilities  in  the  world  and  yet  with  5  separate  states  in  it 
taxing  and  impeding  each  other ;  a  war  with  barbarism ; 
rinderpest  annihilating  all  transport  and  Foreign  intrigue 
fostering  the  suicidal  vanity  of  the  Transvaal. 
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To  his  Mother 


Lichtenbukg, 
September  28th,  1896. 

I  think  of  you  every  day  and  of  our  walk  by  the  Serpentine. 
Not  only  was  I  right  to  come  to  this  country  ;  I  should  have 
been  a  criminal  lunatic  if  I  had  stayed  at  home.  But  I  am  not 
writing  politics  home  to  anyone,  for  the  politics  here  are  so 
interesting  and  complicated  that  it  would  take  a  book  to  sketch 
their  outlines.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  seen  everyone  from 
the  High  Commissioner  to  Dr.  Leyds  and  that  the  pieces  are 
beginning  to  fit  into  the  puzzle.  I  have  met  also,  Weston 
Jarvis  and  Ronny  Moncrieff  fresh  from  the  fighting.  One 
anecdote  of  our  general,  Carrington,  delights  me.  When  the 
Matabili,  like  sensible  fellows,  stayed  up  in  the  caves  and  rocks 
and  kept  potting  our  men,  he  said  once  or  twice  with  surprise 

1  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour. 
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and  annoyance  ‘  Why  don’t  the  fools  come  down  and  fight  ?  ’ 
That  is  deliciously  English. 

At  the  present  moment  I  am  writing  in  the  little  guest-chamber 
of  a  road-side  Inn  on  the  way  from  Johannesburg,  West  and 
over  the  frontier  to  Mafeking.  I  started  6  a.m.  the  day  before 
yesterday  in  a  Cape-cart  with  four  horses  and  a  Dutch  driver, 
and  I  have  never  enjoyed  a  journey  so  much.  The  country  is 
exactly  like  Salisbury  Plain,  but  on  a  greater  scale  and  now, 
after  the  rainless  winter,  with  scant,  patchy  grass  as  if  on  a 
field  that  has  once  been  ploughed  and  lain  fallow  on  the  Downs. 
There  are  no  trees  except  a  few  mimosa  every  four  or  five 
hours,  and  the  road  is  a  wide  track,  like  the  old  sheep  droves 
at  Wilbury,  but  bare  and  baked  a  deep  crimson  red.  I  have 
told  Sibell  my  adventures  ;  getting  lost,  and  not  being  met 
at  the  frontier  where  they  stop  the  horses  on  account  of 
rinderpest. 

The  birds,  my  dear  !  would  delight  you.  On  the  first  day 
a  sort  of  inland  tern,  just  like  a  little  gull,  and  any  number  of 
your  old  friend  the  Window-bird,  looping  about  with  his  long 
tail  just  in  front  of  the  horses.  Here  he  rejoices  in  the  short 
name  of  ‘  Flop.’  The  Secretary  birds  are  as  good  as  a  play, 
and  wild  ducks  get  up  and  quack  like  ten  packs  of  grouse. 
Dear  little  mere-cats  go  scooting  about  and  sit  up  with  their 
brushes  up  like  squirrels  to  watch  you.  I  wish  I  had  time  to 
write,  but  I  haven’t !  and  it  will  be  fun  talking  it  all  over  in 
December.  I  start  at  seven  o’clock  to-morrow  in  the  coach 
for  Bulawayo  not  to  see  Rhodes,  who  will  probably  be  off  to 
Salisbury,  but  to  see  the  country  and  Albert  Grey.  If  I  chance 
to  meet  Rhodes — no  matter.  I  am  not  going  to  travel  7000 
miles  and  miss  driving  in  the  last  coach  of  civilization  to  please 
my  candid  friends  at  home.  The  coach  is  pulled  by  ten  mules  ! 

It  is  too  delightful  Guy  having  passed.1 
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To  his  Mother 


Bulawayo, 
October  loth,  1890. 

I  am  just  off  to  ride  south  by  Tuli,  to  the  Crocodile  river  at 
Rhodes’  Drift.  I  shall  be  met  by  other  horses  on  far  side  and 
ride  on  to  Pietersburg  in  the  Transvaal  and  from  there  I  get  a 
good  coach  to  Pretoria.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  realize  the 

1  For  the  Staff  College. 
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size  of  South  Africa  :  for  instance  I  am  now  nearly  as  far  from 
Cape  Town  as  Constantinople  is  from  London. 

I  have  had  a  glorious  week  camping  out,  sleeping  under  the 
stars,  riding  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  and  swimming  in  the 
Malenia  river.  And  I  am  certain  that  my  visit  to  this  northern 
land  will  be  useful  when  I  get  home,  which,  with  luck,  will  not 
be  very  long  after  this  letter  arrives. 

I  was  going  to  start  at  three  this  morning,  but  have  put  off 
till  9  o’clock.  I  have  got  a  good  man,  Thackeray,  to  ride  with 
me  who  understands  the  business.  Of  course  I  can  take  no 
luggage  and  shall  look  like  a  scarecrow  by  the  time  I  reach 
Johannesburg  in  twelve  days  or  fifteen. 

I  am  so  delighted  at  Guy’s  son  and  at  his  success. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

At  base  of  Matoppo  Hills, 
October  12,  1896. 

A  newspaper  has  just  come  to  this  camp — the  first  I  have  seen 
for  3  weeks — and  in  it,  with  infinite  regret,  I  have  just  read  of 
William  Morris’  death.  One  by  one  the  Stars  are  extinguished. 
Our  camp  here,  about  20  miles  from  Bulawayo,  consists  of  a 
waggon  and  a  sail-cloth  over  a  thorn-bush  which  serves  for 
dining-room.  For  the  rest  we  sleep  in  blankets  under  the  stars. 
You  will  ask  ‘  who  are  we  ?  ’  And  it  is  difficult  to  answer. 
Sometimes  5,  sometimes  10  or  a  dozen  whites  are  here,  watching 
the  last  stages  of  the  peace  negotiations  with  the  Matabili. 
This  is  a  beautiful  land  ;  the  happy  valley  of  Rasselas  ringed 
round  with  rocky  mountains  and  watered  with  pleasant  streams. 

1  call  it  a  valley  in  comparison  with  the  fringing  Matoppos, 
but  we  are  4000  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing 
all  day  long.  I  ride  at  5  or  J  to  5  in  the  morn  for  4  or  6  hours 
into  the  wonderful  hills.  Some  are  single  bulbs  of  granite, 
others  huge  piles  of  boulders  and  long  plinths  falling  into  natural 
cromlechs  heaped  one  over  the  other.  And  between  are  level 
alluvial  plains  narrowing  to  gorges  and  spreading  out  into  amphi¬ 
theatres  2  miles  in  diameter.  This  morning  I  came  to  a  lovely 
spot  which  I  call  the  grove  of  Daphne,  a  conical  stone  mound 
at  the  end  of  a  green  valley,  tufted  with  wild  mahogany  and 
other  trees,  the  first  with  lustrous  green  leaves  and  scented 
crimson  flowers.  Beyond,  after  tying  up  my  horse,  I  climbed 

2  ridges,  the  second  of  solid  granite,  with  a  bald  head  and  twelve 
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boulders  in  a  circle  round  its  crown,  a  natural  Stonehenge 
or  temple  of  the  Sun,  from  which  I  could  see  the  Kingdoms  of 
the  Earth.  You  probably  dislike  Rhodes,  but  he  has  acted  here 
as  you  would  have  done.  He  found  the  soldiers  pounding  away 
twice  a  week  into  these  Hills,  losing  and  killing  men,  so  he  went 
into  the  Hills  and  invited  the  natives  to  talk  it  over  with  him. 
They  now  call  him  ‘  the  man  who  came  between  2  bulls  fighting,’ 
and  ‘  the  cow  who  is  given  when  the  calf’s  mother  is  dead.’ 
All  the  rebel  chiefs  but  one  are  here  !  twenty  yards  from  wrhere 
I  am  lying,  sitting  in  a  circle  round  Colenbrander,  who  talks 
like  a  native.  We  present  each  other  with  gifts.  They  bring 
a  goat  and  we  give  a  hat  or  exchange  our  tobacco  for  their  snuff. 
They  are  all  orators,  and  after  the  evening  meal  steal  silently 
in  one  by  one  and  then  deliver  speeches,  tracing  lines  in  the  dust 
with  a  straw  to  illustrate  their  periods.  The  soldiers  look  upon 
the  whole  business  as  sacrilegious  and  are  very  sulky  over  it. 
Carrington  used  to  go  into  the  hills,  and  after  having  40  men 
hit  without  seeing  one  of  the  enemy,  w'ould  exclaim  in  a  rage, 
‘  Why  don’t  the  fools  come  down  and  fight  !  ’  I  don’t  know  the 
language,  so  my  own  communications  are  confined  to  saying 
‘  Saccobono  ’  (Good  morning)  and  echoing  Babayana’s  single 
word  of  English,  viz  :  ‘  All  right.’ 


Sunday,  18 th  Oct.,  ’96. 

After  a  long  break  I  take  this  up  again.  On  the  13th  we 
had  the  last  and  largest  ‘  Indaba,’  131  natives  sat  down  and  300 
were  in  the  camp,  where  they  breakfasted  off  3  bullocks.  I  will 
tell  you  of  the  scene  when  we  meet.  Immediately  after  we  rode 
in  20  miles  to  Bulawayo.  On  the  next  day  I  organized  a  ride 
which  I  had  been  planning  in  my  head,  having  had  enough  of 
the  coach  journey  up  by  Tati  and  Margove — it  took  me  7  days 
and  8  nights  without  once  lying  down.  I  determined  to  ride 
through  along  the  abandoned  coach  road  by  Tuli  South  to 
Rhodes’  Drift  on  the  Limpopo,  180  or  190  miles,  and  to  get 
horses  to  meet  me  on  far  bank  (Transvaal)  and  so  ride  on  140  m. 
to  Pietersburg  and  take  the  road  there  to  Johannesburg.  Well, 
it  has  been  a  great  success,  so  far,  for  the  Crabbet  Club,  as  Hubert 
Howard  is  2  days  ahead  of  me  and  I  hope  to  catch  him  this 
evening  at  Tuli. 

I  have  made  forced  marches  all  the  way,  as  the  stores  have 
been  burnt  by  the  natives  and  watering  pools  are  far  apart 
at  end  of  dry  season.  I  started  Thursday  9  a.m.,  and  to-day, 
Sunday,  9  a.m.,  have  covered  131  miles,  as  they  count  them 
here,  but  I  swear  it  is  longer.  Last  night  after  21  miles  in  the 
day,  I  had  to  rush  35  miles  without  water  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
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walking  and  cantering  all  night.  But  we  got  through  to  the 
water  at  Elephants’  Pool,  just  a  hole  in  a  flat  rock,  and  managed 
to  water  the  horses  by  drawing  up  the  water  in  their  nose-bags. 
The  experience  has  been  delightful :  rocky  hills,  gigantic  banyan 
trees,  sunsets  and  ‘veldt’  fires,  and  a  sense  of  Nature’s  re¬ 
conquest  everywhere.  For  the  road  has  been  abandoned  since 
March,  and  the  big  game  have  come  back.  A  lion  was  heard 
by  the  last  fort  (70  miles  back)  the  night  before  we  passed  ;  last 
night  we  heard  a  panther  close  to  us,  and  at  the  pool  this  morning 
there  was  fresh  elephant’s  dung.  Flocks  of  birds  came  to  drink 
there  at  sunrise. 

I  am  very  well  and  prefer  this  life  to  any  other. 

Monday,  October  19,  ’96. 

18  Miles  South  of  Tuli. 

The  march  yesterday  turned  out  to  be  nearly  50  miles  from 
Elephants’  Pool.  A  Trooper  sent  from  last  fort  to  take  back 
our  horses,  exhausted  his  own,  and  we  had  to  leave  him  25 
miles  out  by  some  water.  Feeling  that  I  had  succeeded  and 
must  get  in,  I  dawdled  and  shot  for  the  pot  6  pheasants,  a 
partridge  and  a  Koran  (sort  of  bustard).  My  horse  let  me 
canter  into  the  bush  to  shoot  from  his  back.  As  I  killed  a 
partridge  by  a  river  2  great  black  and  white  flamingoes  rose 
slowly  from  the  green  reeds.  At  sunset  the  scenery  changed 
in  the  low  valley  of  the  Shoshi  river  and  became  enchanted  by 
the  moonlight,  great  palms  and  feathery  mimosas  looking  like 
the  spirit  of  Scotch  firs.  We  got  in  at  last  about  7,  and  found 
Hubert  king  of  the  mud  and  wattle  hotel,  also  a  disbanded  trooper 
who  had  been  drunk  for  a  fortnight,  running  about  in  his  shirt. 
I  felt  that  this  was  the  real  Inn  of  Romance,  the  Inn  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Gil  Bias.  It  was  delightful  to  meet  Hubert,  and 
we  toasted  the  President  of  the  Crabbet  Club.  I  started  again 
at  3  a.m.  and  rode  here  (18  miles),  a  clump  of  green  trees  by  a 
stream.  Have  just  eaten  one  pheasant  grilled  on  the  ashes 
and  served  on  a  fresh  green  bough.  The  birds  are  singing  all 
round  me  ;  I  can  hear  my  horse  snorting  in  the  water-bed,  and 
feel  deeply  how  much  mankind  have  lost  by  civilization.  My 
only  book  is  a  ‘  Virgil  ’  in  my  haversack.  I  shall  reach  the 
drift  and  wade  the  Limpopo  at  sundown. 

Johannesburg,  Monday,  October  26. 

This  is  a  last  sheet  added,  as  you  may  wish  to  hear  the  end 
of  my  expedition.  I  waded  the  Crocodile  in  the  afternoon  after 
writing  to  you,  but  on  far  side  found  that  someone  had  blundered 
and  that  no  transport  was  ready  for  me.  There  is  no  telegraph 
1—20 
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and  no  population.  By  a  miracle  I  found  a  transport  rider  at 
the  store  and  bought  of  him  1  horse,  1  pony,  1  large  and  1  small 
mule,  and  a  set  of  four-in-hand  harness.  I  borrowed  a  cart 
from  the  store-keeper  which  belonged  to  someone  else, — called 
‘  making  ’  a  cart  in  this  country, — and  set  off  at  10  p.m.  the 
same  day  by  moonlight.  My  team,  naturally,  had  never  been 
driven  before  and  the  off  leader’s  first  act  was  to  turn  round 
and  creep  under  the  pole  with  his  head  between  the  wheelers’ 
hind-quarters  ;  after  that  they  all  4  tried  to  get  into  or  under 
the  cart.  However,  I  re-sorted  them  and  got  off  and  soon  had 
them  well  in  hand.  I  drove  them  all  the  way  to  Pietersburg, 
sleeping  out  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
nights  ;  but  only  for  a  few  hours,  for  the  night-time  was  the 
best  for  making  way. 

My  last  adventure  was  to  discover  a  rinderpest  cordon  of 
Boer  Mounted  Police  barring  the  way  just  30  miles  short  of 
Pietersburg.  Luckily  I  heard  in  time  and  lay  low  all  day, 
and  then  after  sunset  and  under  the  shadow  of  a  thunderstorm, 
I  drove  quietly  through.  Reaching  Pietersburg — 350-360  miles 
from  Bulawayo — on  Friday  at  11,  in  8  days,  I  caught  the 
3  a.m.  coach  to  Pretoria  on  Saturday  and  made  Pretoria 
yesterday — Sunday  afternoon — coming  on  here  by  train. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

Saighton, 
Chester,  22.12.96. 

I  am  writing  to  Henley  about  your  verse  by  this  post. 

And  now  I  must  protest  against  the  melancholy  that  darkens 
your  letter.  You  are  not  old  ;  you  have  lived  your  life  ;  you 
have  won  fame  and  are  assured  of  remembrance  after  death  ; 
above  all,  you  have  won  some  true  friends. 

An  excursion  into  the  Desert  will  make  you  a  new  man  and, 
to  complete  the  cure,  we  must  revive  Crabbet  at  Stockton1 
to  crown  you  once  more  for  an  ‘  ever-living  poet.’ 

For  myself  I  still  keep  the  serenity  that  stole  into  my  heart 
as  I  rode  from  Bulawayo  through  the  waste.  I  know  a  certain 
cure  for  the  ‘  mal  du  si&cle  ’  and  shall  go,  like  Launcelot,  into  the 
wilderness  whenever  the  world  wearies  me. 

Last  week  I  took  Cuckoo  to  a  shooting  party  at  the  London¬ 
derry  s  and  enjoyed  myself.  You  must  be  true  to  your  own 

1  His  brother-in-law  Edward  Tennant  was  then  living  at  Stockton  House  in 
the  valley  of  the  Wiley  in  Wiltshire. 
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philosophy  that  every  age  of  life  has  its  own  joys.  For  you 
have  converted  me  :  so  that  instead  of  resenting  the  new  and 
strange  respect  paid  me  by  some  young  sub-lieutenant  who 
joined  the  Guards  years  after  I  left  them,  I  saw  for  myself  that 
the  men  w’ho  ten  years  ago  liked  my  boyishness,  were  really 
getting  a  return  for  what  they  gave.  That  return  I  mean  to 
get  as  years  go  on,  and  the  best  preparation  for  being  friends 
with  those  younger,  is  to  have  been  and  to  continue  a  friend  of 
those  older  than  ourselves. 

I  am  trying  to  finish  my  ‘  Shakespeare  ’  before  Parliament 
meets. 
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To  his  Mother 


SAIGHTON, 

Chester,  December  28th,  1896. 

Your  presents  are  too  beautiful.  I  had  not  got  the  ‘  Spectator  ’ 
in  any  form  so  you  will  guess  my  joy  at  having  it  in  contem¬ 
porary  binding  to  match  my  Fieldings  and  Richardsons.  As  for 
the  St.  Francis  book,  it  is  the  best  thing  even  you  have  done 
and  quite  lovely.1  How  beautiful  silver  is  when  not  ab-used  : 
And  enamel-work  seems  as  wonderful  as  pro-creation.  When  a 
‘  plaque  ’  like  that  does  at  last  come  out  of  the  oven  you  may 
rejoice  as  over  a  man-child  born  into  the  world. 
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To  his  Mother 


Saighton, 

Chester,  May  8th,  1897. 

I  must  tell  you  about  Perf.*  He  arrived  in  London  with 
Sibell,  Wednesday  afternoon.  They  travelled  up  with  Bobby 
Ward  who  told  me  that  he  left  Saighton  in  fine  style  waving 
to  sisters  and  the  servants  ;  and  he  has  never  had  a  moment’s 
discouragement  since.  He  said  to  Sibell  some  time  ago,  ‘  as  it’s 
got  to  be  done  we’d  better  do  it  the  right  way.’  He  dined 
with  us  and  slept  like  a  top.  As  a  treat,  I  introduced  him 
to  Dr.  Jameson  on  Thursday  morning.  Then  we  started  off 
to  Brighton.  He  threw  himself  into  it  as  if  he  was  going  off 
1  His  mother  worked  in  enamels. 

*  Taking  his  son  to  St.  Aubyn’s  School,  Rottingdean.  The  master  of  the 
school  was  his  cousin,  Edward  Stanford. 
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for  a  week’s  racing  :  said,  ‘  Fancy,  I  haven’t  even  ever  been  to 
Sussex,  let  alone  Brighton  ’  ;  and  was  very  interested  in  our 
recollections  of  early  youth  there.  We  lunched  at  the  Metropole, 
and  then  went  on  to  the  pier,  dropping  pennies  into  all  the 
automatic  machines.  We  drove  over  after  lunch  and  he 
delighted  in  the  downs  and  the  sea.  I  forgot  to  say  that  on 
Wednesday  (after  twenty  minutes’  waiting  for  Sibell  in  Wool- 
lands)  he  said,  ‘  Well,  I  am  lucky  to  be  going  into  the  country 
to-morrow.’  At  Rottingdean  Edward  was  most  dear  to  us  and 
I  feel  quite  happy  to  leave  Perf  in  his  hands.  Perf  was  not  a 
bit  shy  and  quite  natural ;  looking  into  everything  with  amused 
curiosity  and  capering  along  the  sands  by  the  sea.  He  saw  us 
off  waving  his  little  cap  in  the  air.  Mrs.  Stanford  has,  most 
kindly,  written  to  Sibell  to  say  he  was  quite  bright  even  at 
bed-time  ;  went  to  sleep  directly,  and  ate  two  helps  of  mutton 
and  two  of  pudding  for  dinner  yesterday.  So  he  has  done  it 
‘  the  right  way.’ 
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To  his  Mother 1 

June  3rd,  1897. 

I  have  definitely  settled  to  go  as  Palaeologus  the  Greek 
Emperor  who  stayed  with  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  and  is 
painted  with  him  as  one  of  the  three  kings  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Riccardi  Palace  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  Can  you  help  me  ?  The 
dress,  so  far  as  I  remember  it,  has  a  riding  cloak  of  deep  green 
with  gold  scallop  shells  on  it.  I  must  have  boots  sewn  with  gems, 

‘  dubbed  with  great  rubies,’  and,  I  should  like  to  wear  a  diadem. 
Unluckily  I  have  little  time  to  do  anything  before  going  to 
France.  But  I  am  free  Saturday  morning.  Could  we  go 
together  to  B.  J.2  ? 

P.S. — In  case  you  do  not  remember  exactly  who  I  am,  let 
this  suffice. 

John  Palaeologus  n,  Eastern  Emperor,  who  landed  at  Venice 
9th  February  1438,  met  the  Pope  at  Ferrara,  stayed  six  months 
near  Florence.  Is  painted  by  Gozzoli  with  Lorenzo  as  the 
Eastern  Kings.  Synod  of  Florence,  ‘  Filioque,’  introduction 
of  Homer,  Plato  etc.,  etc.  The  last  and  fullest  contact  of  East 
with  West  before  the  smash  in  1453  :  the  touch  which  gave  out 
virtue  to  the  Renaissance. 

1  This  letter  refers  to  a  fancy  dress  ball  to  be  given  at  Devonshire  House. 
The  dresses  were  to  represent  the  costumes  of  the  centuries. 

*  Burne-Jones. 
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To  his  Mother 

Hotel  de  l’Univers, 
Tours,  11  June  1897. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  I  have  arranged  for  the  crown 
and  robe  but  not  for  the  boots  and  spurs.  Perhaps  Guy  could 
help  me  with  these  and  the  green  tights.  We  are  having  a 
glorious  time  with  divine  weather.  I  must  take  you  round 
here  some  day.  It  really  belongs  more  closely  to  us  and  B.  J. 
even  than  Italy.  You  must  come  with  me  some  day  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  The  castles  and  wide  rivers  and  screens 
of  poplars  and  caves  and  old  bridges  and  inscriptions  and  tombs 
and  portraits  of  everybody  are  beyond  !  To-morrow  we  go  to 
Loches.  To-day  we  saw  Langeais,  a  xivth  century  castle  with 
a  xth  century  keep  in  the  garden  built  by  Foulke  Nera  in  990  ! 
The  xivth  century  castle  is  perfect  with  the  chemin-de-ronde, 
machicoulis  and  all. 

On  Monday  we  go  to  Fontevrault  to  see  the  image  of  our 
Henry  ii  and  Eleanor  who  inspired  the  Troubadours  and 
Arthurian  cycle  generally.  On  Tuesday  a  pilgrimage  to  De  la 
Poissonikre,  the  castle  in  which  Ronsard  was  born. 
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To  Wilfrid  Ward 

Saighton, 
Chester,  1897. 

I  have  read  your  ‘  Wiseman  ’  lecture  with  great  interest, 
but  hastily.  I  shall  re-read  it  with  care.  The  instances  of 
persecution  within  one  hundred  years  of  our  own  day  are  very 
striking.  That  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  so  brutal,  should  have 
existed  so  recently,  revives  my  hope  in  the  Future.  I  have  been 
a  little  dashed  lately  all  round  by  our  Parliament  and  our  Press 
— not  dashed  as  to  the  issue,  ultimately,  nor  as  to  the  joy  of 
life  under  the  stress  of  combat — but  as  to  the  prospect  of  any 
marked  advance  in  the  near  future  by  the  millions  to  recover 
the  positions  of  an  organic  Christendom,  once  held  by  the  few 
from  Ireland  to  Constantinople.  We  shall  not  see  the  new 
Christendom  ‘  implemented  ’  by  the  Faith,  Thought,  Art  and 
Learning  of  fifteen  centuries.  But  your  lecture  makes  me  dream 
that  our  sons  may,  or  our  grandsons. 

The  next  thing  which  strikes  me  most  on  a  first  reading  is 
your  effective  re-handling  of  an  image  you  have  presented  before 
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— the  contrast  between  the  drill  and  restraint  of  a  Church 
besieged  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amenity  of  a  Church  at  peace 
on  the  other.  There  is  no  better  weapon  than  a  good  image, 
variously  presented. 
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To  Charles  T.  Gatty 

Saighton, 

26th  August  ’97. 

One  word  of  friendship  and  affection  to  go  with  the  enclosed 
claim  upon  friendship. 

Write  to  me  soon,  and  Do  come  and  see  us.  The  Perf  is 
at  his  very  best  and — let  me  write  it  with  reverent  thanks — he  is 
riding  again  without  the  faintest  trace  of  nervousness  ;  galloping 
over  the  fields  like  Jackanapes,  with  his  cap  well  on  the  back 
of  his  dear  round  head. 

I  have  put  the  last  touches  to  the  proofs  of  my  W.  S.  Essay 
and  sent  it  off  for  good  or  evil. 

Some  of  it  will  interest  you.  Walter  Raleigh — Prof,  of  Lit. 
at  Liverpool — put  me  on  the  track  of  Hoby’s  Courtyer,  a  1561 
translation  of  the  Italian  ‘  Cortegiano.’  The  ivth  book  is  the 
most  stately  and  beautiful  exposition  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
of  Beauty  which  I  know  of.  Spenser  does  but  versify  it  in  his 
‘  Hymne.’ 

If  you  come,  I  will  read  it  to  you  ;  it  is  a  well  in  the  desert 
and,  I  am  glad  to  say,  will  be  edited,  shortly,  by  Raleigh  for 
the  ‘  Tudor  Translations.’ 
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To  Charles  T.  Gatty 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  August  26th,  1897. 

A  long  time  ago  (26th  February)  you  promised  to  help  me  with 
my  suggested  Heraldic  interpretation  of  two  passages  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  sonnets.  Now  is  the  time  to  redeem. 

Sonnet  xxxvn,  1.  4. 

‘  For  whether  beauty,  birth,  and  wealth,  or  wit, 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more 
Intitled  in  their  parts,  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  ingrafted  to  this  store.’ 

Thus  the  Quarto  (1609),  and  I  retain  their  instead  of  thy,  which 
is  Malone’s  emendation,  because  Shakespeare  would  not  have 
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doubted  whether  ‘  beauty,’  ‘  birth,’  etc.  were  in  the  person  he 
addressed.  Of  course  they  were.  In  the  third  quatrain  he 
speaks  of  ‘  thy  glory  ’  and  the  second  quatrain  is  antithetical 
to  the  third  and  first ;  meaning  whether  ‘  beauty,’  ‘  birth,’ 
wealth,  wit,  ‘  sit  crowned  in  their  parts  ’  is  no  matter,  for  the 
poet  ingrafts  his  love  to  this  store — viz  :  his  friend’s  worth. 

Accepting  my  reading,  or,  rather,  my  interpretation  of  the 
Quarto’s  reading,  what  are  we  to  make  of  *  Intitled  in  their 
parts  ’  ? 

Is  it  an  illustration  from  Heraldry  ?= Beauty,  Birth,  Wit, 
wherever  they  are  exhibited  as  blazonings,  are  exhibited  on  the 
‘  parts  ’  of  a  shield. 

Guillim — A  Display  of  Heraldrie  (1638)  3rd  Ed.,  has  a  table 
of  the  ‘  Science  ’  : — The  skill  of  Armoury  is  divided  into  i. 
Accidents,  ii.  Parts,  (i.  Accidents  are  sub-divided  up  and 
amount  to  all  the  Colours,  Furs,  and  differences — Bordures, 
Files,  Martlets,  etc.).  Returning  to  ii.  parts,  these  are  divided 
in  Escocheon  and  ...  (I  omit  the  divisions  which  lead  away 
from  my  subject)  Escocheon  into  Accidents  (again,  i.e.  of 
Escocheon)  and  .  .  .  Accidents  into  Points  and  Rebatements, 
Points  into  Middle  (=Fesse,  Honour,  Nombril  Points)  and 
Remote  (=superior=middle  point  of  chief,  Dexter  and  Sinister, 
and  Inferior,  etc.,  etc.) 

All  this  amounts  to  Parts — the  technical  Heraldic  term  for 
the  places  in  a  shield. 

So  far  so  good.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  other 
term — Intitled — is  also  Heraldic  : — Did  Heralds  ever  write  of  a 
cognizance  or  blazon  (or  whatever  it  ought  to  be  called)  being 
‘  Intitled  or  intituled  in  its  Part  ’  ? 

If  ‘  part  ’  be  used  here  in  an  Heraldic  sense,  I  go  on  to  Sonnet 
cxxxn,  lines  10,  11,  12.  After  writing  of  his  mistress’s  mourning 
eyes  which  have  ‘  put  on  black,’  the  poet  writes  : 

‘  O  let  it  then  as  well  beseeme  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace 
And  sute  (suit)  thy  pitty  like  in  evehy  part.’ 

I  seem  to  remember  that  ‘  suited  of  the  same  ’  is  a  term  of 
Heraldry.  Is  it  ? 

To  go  back  to  ‘  Intitled,’  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  a 
term  of  Heraldic  art.  Please  compare  the  three  stanzas  of 
Lucrece  beginning  1.  50.  These  are  explicitly  Heraldic  (1.  64, 
‘  This  Heraldry  in  Lucrece’  face  was  seen  ’),  and,  1.  57,  we  read 
*  But  Beauty  in  that  white  ENTITULED.’ 

Now  I  believe,  in  addition,  that  many  more  words  in  these 
three  stanzas  are  Heraldic  than  some  suppose. 
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52.  *  Within  whose  face  Beauty  and  Virtue  strived 

Which  of  them  both  should  under-prop  her  fame  (?) : 

When  Virtue  bragg’d.  Beauty  would  blush  for  shame  ; 

When  Beauty  (bosted)*  (boasted)  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  staine  that  OREf  with  silver  white.’ 

f  This  word  is  printed  *  o’er  ’  in  modern  editions.  To  me  it  is 
evidently  ‘  or.’  Guillim,  p.  20.  ‘  Yellow  :  this  colour  is  bright 

yellow,  compounded  of  much  white  and  a  little  Red.  This 
colour  in  Armes  is  blazed  by  the  name  of  Or = gold.’ 

P.  18.  White  ‘  is  most  commonly  taken  in  Blazon  for  the 
metall  silver  wheresoever  the  same  is  found  either  in  FieldJ 
or  Charge.’  The  poem  goes  on  :  ’ 

‘  But  Beauty  in  that  white  entituled. 

From  Venus  doves  doth  challenge  that  faire  field  J : 

Then  Virtue  claims*  from  Beauty,  Beauty’s  red, 

Which  Virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  guild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call’d  it  then  their  shield  ; 

Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight 

When  shame  assail’d,  the  red  should  fence*  the  white.’ 

Now,  are  (*)  boasted,  claims,  fence,  also  terms  of  Heraldic 
art  ?  I  seem  to  remember  that  *  fence  ’  is. 

It  will  be  of  great  help  to  me  if  you  will  get  an  expert  opinion 
on  these  issues. 

If  in  Sonnet  xxxvii  ‘  Intitled  in  their  parts  ’  will  not  do  for 
Heraldry,  what  do  you  say  to  Law  ?  ‘  Of  the  first  part  .  .  . 

of  the  second  part  ?  ’  But  I  pin  my  faith  to  Heraldry  subject 
to  correction. 


183 

To  Charles  T.  Gatty 

Saighton, 

4 th  September  ’97. 

It  is  good  to  have  got  a  letter  from  you  :  but  how  much  better 
if  you  would  come  before  the  good  ship  W.  S.  is  launched  ! 
What  operations  might  we  not  perform  on  the  text  with  the 
keen  instruments  of  your  wit ! 

You  get  full  marks  for  ‘  whether  ’=‘  or.’ 

I  had  first  put  my  money  on  ‘  entitled  in  their  parts  ’=*  of 
the  first  part :  of  the  second  part,  etc.,’  in  a  legal  document. 
But  I  am,  now,  convinced  it  is  heraldic  :  Compare  again  Lucrece 
52-72,  marking  57-8. 

‘  But  Beautie  in  that  white  entituled, 

From  Venus  doves  doth  challenge  that  faire  field' 

‘  Entitled  ’ — ‘  entituled,’  because  W.  S.  always  maintains  the 
termination  ed  and  elides  the  preceding  vowel — cf.  *  rememb’red,’ 
*  murd’red,’  etc.,  etc.  There  is  no  exception. 
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The  ‘  Legh  ’  whom  you  cite  I  take  to  be  ‘  Leigh,’  constantly 
quoted  by  Guillim  (1610),  as  thus  (saith  Leigh)  after  many 
pronouncements. 

I  have  other  conundrums  for  the  ‘  York  Herald  ’  when  he 
returns. 

Guillim’s  term  ‘  stainand  colour,’  for  example.  There  seem 
to  be  two  :  Tawny  or  Tenne,  and  Murrey  or  Sanguine.  They 
seem  to  be  ‘  stainand  ’  because  compounded  of  two  ‘  bright 
colours  ’ ;  and  they  are,  alone,  used  in  *  diminutions,’  viz : 
marks  of  infancy.  But  what,  anyway,  is  ‘  stainand  ’  ? 

2.  What  was  John  of  Gaunt’s  coat  of  arms,  badge  or  crest  ? 
Did  it  contain  any  punning  emblem  of  gauntness  ?  I  ask  because 
when  Gaunt  says,  (Rich,  n,  ii,  1,  82)  ‘  Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave, 
gaunt  as  the  grave,’  I  suspect  a  play  upon  words,  no  longer 
apparent.  I  want  the  first  grave  to  mean  engraved  coat,  badge 
or  crest.  Can  it  ?  This  because  I  want  this  meaning  for  ‘  grave  ’ 
in  Lucrece  198 — 

‘  O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household’s  grave.' 

Cf.  2  Henry  vi,  v,  1,  202,  ‘  Household  badge,’  and  Rich,  n,  iii, 
1,  24,  ‘  Household  coat.’ 

I  finished  my  notes  on  ‘  Lucrece  ’  last  night.  It  has  been 
stiff  work,  for,  barring  Germans,  of  whom  I  ‘  am  not  taking 
any,’  I  have  no  precursors  but  Malone,  Steevens  and  Bell. 

My  notes  on  the  sonnets  only  want  revision,  and  then,  O  then  ! 
I  am  done  with  a  piece  of  work  which  has  been  a  liberal 
education. 

P.S. — Come  and  read  Guillim  with  me,  he  is  a  perpetual  joy. 
To  him  ‘  An  Unicorne  Sejant  ’  (depicted  like  a  pony  balancing 
a  barber’s  pole  on  his  forehead)  is  no  monster,  no,  nor  even  an 
‘  exorbitant  animall.’  ‘  Some,’  it  is  true,  ‘  have  made  doubt 
whether  there  be  any  such  Beast  as  this,  or  no.  But  the  great 
esteeme  of  his  Horne  (in  many  places  to  be  seene)  may  take  away 
that  needlesse  scruple.’ 

O  for  the  Age  of  Faith  ! 

P.S.  2. — You  know  more  of  the  streets  than  I.  Now,  tell 
me  :  when  a  gentleman’s  watch  is  lifted,  do  the  pursuing  crowd 
shout  ‘  Stop,  thief  !  Stop,  thief  !  Holla  !  Holla  !  Holla  !  ’  I 
hope  they  do.  For  the  word  means  stop.  Surely  I  cannot 
have  invented  this  ?  Will  you  ‘  ask  a  policeman  ’  ? 

P.S.  3. — Why  did  you  never  read  us  ‘  Hoo  oor  wee  Baby 
was  burrrnt  ’  in  Mrs.  Ewing’s  letters  ?  It  makes  me  cry  with 
laughter. 
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184 

To  his  Mother 


Saighton, 

Chester,  September  28th,  1897. 

You  must  come  here  on  your  way  South.  I  have  not  been 
writing  to  you  because  I  have  counted  confidently  on  seeing  you. 
Pamela  sent  me  some  of  your  wonderful  letter  from  Ireland 
and  I  long  to  talk  about  it.  The  garden  here  is  wonderful  this 
year  ;  a  mass  of  roses  and  carnations.  I  want  to  show  you  three 
old  pack-bridges  of  stone  across  the  Gowie  river  and  two  tributary 
brooks.  They  are  called  the  Roman  Bridges.  Nobody  but 
you  could  paint  them.  You  must  come,  I  am  longing  to  see  you. 
Cut  Gosford  short  or,  better,  out  and  come.  At  least  come  from 
the  6th  to  the  11th. 


185 

To  Walter  Raleigh 


Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  25  October,  1897. 

On  my  return  here  I  found  your  book1  ;  my  gratitude  is  great 
and  my  admiration  knows  no  bounds.  You  say  so  much 
that  some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  think.  And,  if  one  might 
shake  the  sentences  out  into  a  heap,  one  might  pick  up  a  book 
of  epigram  at  random.  I  have  kept  your  Hoby  over  long  and 
am  now  returning  it :  unless  you  give  me  leave  to  keep  it  a  week 
longer.  I  have  read  it  aloud  to  several  and  all  are  astonished 
at  its  existence. 

By  the  way  I  have  come  across  a  great  book  of  reference 
in  the  course  of  my  work  and  I  wonder  if  you  know  it. 

'HrEMON  EIS  TAS  TAQSSAS 

ID  EST 

DUCTOR  IN  LINGUAS 
THE  GUIDE  INTO  TONGUES. 

an  Etymological  Dictionary  in  11  languages,  1617,  dedicated  to 
James  I.  Published  by  John  Minshceus  ;  subscribers,  Pembroke, 

1  Walter  Raleigh  had  lent  George  Wyndham  a  copy  of  *  Hoby’s  Courtier.’ 
This  was  published  later  in  1900  in  the  ‘  Tudor  Translations  ’  with  an  introduction 
by  Walter  Raleigh.  The  dedication  of  the  volume  reads  as  follows  :  ‘  To  George 
Wyndham,  soldier,  courtier,  scholar,  in  a  year  of  high  emotion,  and  the  accom¬ 
plishing  of  unimaginable  destinies,  this  treatise  of  amenity  in  deed,  this  old-faced 
but  ever  lustrous  mirror  of  the  complete  gentleman.' 
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Southampton,  Bacon,  Lennox,  etc.  It  is  a  gold  mine  for  the 
elucidation  of  obscure  Elizabethan  terms,  the  more  useful  for 
Shakespeare  since  it  makes  a  speciality  of  Law  terms.  I  had 
never  even  heard  of  it. 


186 

To  Percy  Hurd 

Saighton, 

Chester,  4th  December  1897. 

I  have  seen  an  announcement  of  the  change  which  strikes 
me  as  recklessly  explicit.  It  is  another  illustration  of  the 
difficulties  I  have  had  to  labour  with.  I  ought  to  have  been 
consulted,  but  of  course  could  not  get  everywhere  at  the  same 
moment.  Do  not  let  it  alarm  you.  The  title  is  not  decided  on. 
The  policy  of  the  new  paper  is  the  policy  on  which  you  and  I 
are  agreed.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  pledged  to  an  Imperial, 
British  trade  policy.  For  the  rest,  fair  criticism  and  no  stabbing. 
I  know  I  need  not  elaborate  this  and  shall  not  do  so. 


187 

To  his  Mother 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 

12  December  1897. 

We  went  to  Hamlet  last  night.  I  was  determined  not  to 
miss  it.  He1  is  really  good  and  she  does  well  all  that  need  be 
done  with  poor  pretty,  futile  Ophelia. 

I  know  it  nearly  by  heart  and  yet  it  goes  on  ‘  surprising  by 
itself.’  The  power  and  gorgeousness  of  the  language  is,  to 
Language,  what  the  Venetians  were  to  Painting.  Some  of  the 
speeches  are  Tintoret,  Giorgione,  Veronese  and  Titian  rolled 
into  one.  Going  behind  language  it  is,  of  course,  the  first  among 
‘  Romantic  ’  dramas,  as  full  of  colour  and  movement  as  a 
stormy  sunset  in  Autumn.  But,  going  behind  that,  there  is 
Art  in  it,  artifice,  if  you  like,  as  intentionally  balanced  and 
proportioned  as  in  any  ‘  Classic  ’  play  of  the  French  convention. 
Laertes,  bounding  in  to  kill  the  king  and  go  to  Hell  anyway  : 
Fortinbras,  with  his  inarticulate  action,  are  the  subtile  comple¬ 
ments  of  Hamlet,  without  which  there  would  not  be  Hamlet. 
And,  diving  deeper,  behind,  beyond,  inside  and  all  round, 
the  whole  is  so  interpenetrated  with  the  raw  material  of  all 
1  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.)  Forbes- Robertson. 
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thought  and  all  feeling,  that  sayings,  most  apt  to  a  particular 
conjuncture,  most  beautiful  in  sound  and  rhythm,  most  delicate 
in  illustration  of  character-contrasts,  boom  out  with  a  relevance 
to  the  philosophic  whole  of  human  experience.  What  are  we 
to  do,  or  say,  when  Hamlet — who  believed  and,  then,  did  not 
believe,  in  the  ghost,  in  Ophelia,  in  everybody  and  everything  ; 
a  sceptic  who  cannot  act  deliberately  and  a  bundle  of  emotion 
swung  now  to  strike  on  impulse  and,  then,  swung  back  not  to 
strike — accepts  Laertes’  challenge,  then  suspects  foul  play 
and  so  says  : — ‘  We  defy  augury  :  there’s  a  special  providence 
in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  ’tis  not  to  come  ;  if  it 
be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now  ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  : 
the  readiness  is  alV 

Phew  !  .  .  .  — The  Irony  and  Truth  !  Here  you  have  the 
whole  of  life.  ‘  Fate,  Fore-knowledge  and  Free-will  ’  loosed 
at  you  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible. 

After  talking  for  five  acts,  he  speaks  his  own  epitaph  : — 
‘  The  rest  is  silence.’  And  it  becomes  the  epitaph  of  Man. 

Well,  one  could  go  on  for  ever  !  But  this  one  won’t. 

P.S. — When  I  say  that  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  ‘  does  all  that 
need  be  done  ’  I  give  her  the  highest  praise.  All  the  other 
characters  are  complementary  to  Hamlet.  The  picture  of  life 
is  focussed  in  him  and  you  must  look  at  the  focus  of  the  picture. 
If  one  of  the  complements  distracts  your  eye  from  it  he,  or  she, 
destroys  the  artistic  convention  of  the  whole,  and  the  piece 
drops  into  pieces.  In  Hamlet,  William  Shakespeare  looks  at 
life  and,  instead  of  saying,  ‘  Behold,  it  was  good,’  he  says, 

‘  Behold,  it  was  abortive.’  Those  who  find  in  Hamlet’s  character 
a  picture  of  philosophic  irresolution  are  right,  so  far ;  but, 
when  they  go  on,  as  they  do,  to  find  an  impeachment  also, 
they  go  too  far,  and  are  wrong.  He  takes  thought  too  curiously 
no  doubt,  but  how  about  the  others  who  do  not  ?  Do  they 
prosper  ?  Have  they  solved  the  riddle  ?  Ophelia  is  a  good 
girl,  takes  advice  from  the  proper  quarters,  is  humble  and  loving, 
and  just  think  what  a  mess  she  makes  of  it  !  Laertes  is  a  good 
fellow,  prompt  to  act,  brave,  generous,  taking  no  account  of 
his  own  or  of  others’  thought,  when  there  is  a  piece  of  work 
to  do.  And  just  think  what  a  mess  he  makes  of  it  !  But  if  the 
good  and  subtile,  the  good  and  simple  alike,  fail — do  the  others 
prosper  ?  The  clever  villain,  the  old  man  of  the  world,  the  weak 
self-indulgent  woman,  the  nice  young  man — why  they  all  go 
to  the  devil,  each  in  his,  or  her,  own  way.  Nothing  is  left  but 
a  dim  guess  at — ‘  Providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,’  a  maxim 
that  ‘  readiness  is  all,’  a  conclusion,  ‘  The  rest  is  silence.’ 
William  Shakespeare  will  not  have  it  that  intellect  is  the  wrong 
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thing.  No  : — ‘  There  is  nothing  good  or  bad  but  thinking 
makes  it  so.’  He  puts  Intellect  on  a  throne.  But  on  a  throne 
encompassed  by  enemies  and  ruined  by  rebellion.  There  is 
‘  something  rotten  in  the  State  ’  of  man’s  intellectual  kingship 
of  the  world.  And  W.  S.  will  not  have  it  that  prettiness  and 
gentleness  are  the  wrong  things.  We  love  Ophelia  as  we  love 
a  flower.  It  fades  and  dies  but  we  do  not  charge  it  with  the 
decline  of  the  year. 

Is  the  play,  then,  morbid  ?  No.  Because  Hamlet’s  philo¬ 
sophic  irresolution,  Ophelia’s  futile  prettiness,  Laertes’  fatal 
straightforwardness,  are  all  beautiful.  So  that  W.  S.  says  : — 
‘  Behold,  it  was  abortive  ’  and  adds  ‘  powerful,  too,  interesting, 
pathetic,  humorous,  above  all,  beautiful.’  That  is  what  the 
artist  has  got  to  say. 


188 

To  his  Mother 

Saighton, 
Christmas  Eve,  1897. 

This  is  to  wish  you,  Papa,  Madeline,  Dorothy  and  Bun1  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year.  I  wish  we  were  all  together, 
but  it  would  take  a  barrack  to  contain  your  children  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  and  children’s  wives  and  their  children,  all  of 
whom  love  you,  whilst  the  original  Five  love  you  more  than  any 
mother  has  ever  been  loved. 

Owing  to  those  Pigs,  the  printers  who  struck,  I  can’t  give 
you  my  ‘  Shakespeare  ’  for  a  Christmas  present. 

Perf  still  coughs  but  it  is  better.  I  am  reading  the  ‘  Fortunes 
of  Nigel  ’  aloud  to  him. 

I  have  found  a  perfect  place  for  your  enamel — the  square, 
white  panel  of  the  book-case  which  faces  me  as  I  write. 


189 

To  his  Mother 

Saighton, 
December  26th,  1897. 

Your  presents  are  too  beautiful.  I  had  not  the  book  of 
‘  Thel  ’  ;  what  a  tribute  it  is  to  dear  Morris2  that  his  work  should 

1  Fraulein  Schneider. 

2  ‘  The  Book  of  Thel,  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience,  with  decoration 
and  designs  cut  in  wood  by  Charles  Ricketts  and  printed  at  the  Vale  Press,  1897.’ 
This  was  perhaps  the  first  of  the  many  books  which  since  the  death  of  Morris  in 
1896  have  been  inspired  as  regard  typography  and  ornament  by  his  work. 
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be  so  closely  imitated.  I  read  the  ‘  Songs  of  Innocence  ’  last 
night.  Blake  was  indeed  a  ‘  Son  of  the  Morning.’ 

And  no  one  but  you  would  have  found  the  old  box.  The 
gentleman  who  used  it  must  have  been  a  heavy  snuff-taker. 


190 

To  his  Father 


Saighton, 

Chester,  December  26th,  1897. 

The  enclosed  tribute  to  my  prowess  with  the  gun  at  Wynyard 
may  amuse  you.  It  is  from  Sir  ‘  Willie  ’  Eden,  who  asked  me 
to  shoot  with  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  not  really  a  good 
shot  for  I  do  not  practise  enough  to  shoot  well,  steadily  all  day 
and  every  day.  Captain  Machell  amused  me  very  much  by 
quite  seriously  warning  me  against  sacrificing  my  life  to  politics. 
He  instanced  Harry  Chaplin  as  a  shocking  example  of  whom 
better  things  were  expected  in  youth.  Of  shooting,  he  said, 
‘  You  ought  really  to  take  this  up.  With  practice  you  would 
shoot  as  well  as  any  of  them.’  Lord  Wemyss  by  ‘  the  profes¬ 
sionals  ’  meant  Lord  de  Grey,  no  doubt,  but  also  the  ‘  Young 

school  ’  I  should  think,  that  is,  A - ,  B - and  C - .  They 

live  for  shooting  and  ‘  record  ’  bags  on  their  several  estates. 
And,  in  order  to  secure  these  bags,  they  have  abandoned  most 
of  the  old  precepts,  shooting  at  everything  near  and  far,  taking 
the  best  places  at  their  own  shooting,  being  rude  to  their  guests 
who  shoot  badly  and  generally  destroying  the  amenities  of 
what  was  a  pretty  sport  by  turning  it  into  a  vulgar  and  arduous 
competition.  We  shot  the  Saighton  drive  here  and  the  gorse 
on  Thursday  and,  after  lunch,  had  a  turn  at  the  wild  duck. 
There  is  a  low  wood  with  open  ditches  in  it  called  the  Duck 
Wood  and  a  meadow  between  it  and  some  open  water.  At 
certain  times  a  great  number  of  duck  gather  there  and  when 
this  happens  they  shoot  them.  There  is  no  feeding  or  rearing 
or  decoying,  so  that  they  are  shot  at  a  moment’s  notice  when 
the  conditions  seem  favourable.  Sometimes  it  results  in  a 
failure  but  on  Thursday  it  came  off,  I  suppose  because  the  Duck 
had  been  driven  there  by  the  frost  freezing  up  all  the  ponds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Some  guns  are  stationed  in  the  wood 
and  three  in  ambushes,  and  two  by  the  open  water  and  one 
between  them,  set  back  against  the  edge  of  the  wood.  The 
guns  by  the  water  get  most  as  they  get  shots  at  the  duck  rising 
and  alighting.  We  killed  115  mostly  teal.  I  was  by  the  wood 
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edge  and  only  got  very  fast  and  difficult  shots  when  the  duck 
were  flying  full  pace.  I  got  ten,  the  Duke  by  the  water  about 
forty,  Lloyd — his  secretary — by  the  water,  fourteen.  Cecil 
Parker  and  Arty  Grosvenor  in  the  wood  got  most  of  the  others. 


191 

To  his  Mother 


Saighton, 

Chester,  January  10th,  1898. 

Percy  has  been  out  several  times  and  seems  much  better. 
In  ten  days  or  so,  I  shall  move  him  for  a  change  of  air. 

Arthur  J.  B.  is  going  to  give  my  dear  friend  Henley  a  pension 
from  the  Royal  Bounty.  This  delights  me  and  I  had  a  good 
letter  from  Rudyard  Kipling  about  it,  said  he  ‘  had  been  cheering 
all  round  the  garden.’ 

I  spoke  for  Alfred  Lyttelton  at  Leamington  on  Friday  night. 
I  had  to,  for  he  spoke  at  Dover  for  me  in  ’96.  But  I  managed 
it  very  easily,  starting  from  Crewe  3.30,  arriving  Leamington 
5.42.  I  was  at  Crewe  staying  with  Bob  Houghton.1  He,  having 
broken  his  collar-bone,  invited  us  all  to  Crewe  on  Wednesday 
and  mounted  Benny  and  self  on  two  hunters  each  of  Mr.  Daly’s 
best.  Barring  ourselves  the  party  was  mainly  literary :  Guthrie, 
Anstey  ‘  Vice-Versa,’  rather  like  an  old  Rudyard  Kipling ; 
Mrs.  Craigie — ‘  John  Oliver  Hobbes  ’ — a  very  nice  woman  ;  Sir 
Henry  Cunningham,  who  has  just  written  Bowen’s  life;  and 
Crewe’s  sister,  Mrs.  Henniker.  We  had  a  good  hunt  and  plenty 
of  amusing  conversation. 

My  big  South  African  meeting  at  Edinburgh  has  been  post¬ 
poned — Thank  Goodness  ! — from  February  1st  to  March  9th. 
So  that,  with  ‘  Shakespeare  ’  finished,  I  have  the  clearest  month’s 
holiday  before  me  which  I  have  counted  mine  for  years.  A 
packet  of  Dover  letters,  put  aside,  to  work  through  and  then  I 
am  free,  like  Ariel !  So  I  am  writing  to  you  first  on  this  sunny 
morning  like  a  gentleman. 

My  new  weekly  paper  is  taking  shape,  famously.  It  will 
almost  certainly  appear  on  the  Saturday  before  the  House 
meets.  I  call  it  ‘  mine  ’  for  fun  as  I  have  no  responsibility 
pecuniary  or  editorial  in  it.  But  I  have  built  it — a  raft  out  of 
the  wreckage  of  the  ‘  New  Review.’  I  believe  it  will  succeed. 
It  is  miraculous  that  I  should  have  got  all  the  money,  editor, 
writers,  that  I  wanted,  with  so  little  trouble.  One  keeps  on 

1  Now  the  Marquis  of  Crewe. 
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reaping  the  harvest  of  past  sowings  which,  at  the  time,  seem 
barren  or  blighted.  But  for  my  connection  with  the  old 
‘  National  Observer,’  there  would  have  been  no  ‘  New  Review  ’ 
and,  but  for  my  connection  of  three  years  with  the  ‘  New  Review,’ 
there  could  be  no  ‘  Outlook  and  New  Review  ’  price  3d. 

I  am  longing  for  my  ‘  Shakespeare  ’ — not  that  I  shall  read 
him  ! — but  to  give  him  to  you. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  is  so  delighted  with  your  enamels  that 
he  wants  to  borrow  them  for  a  loan  exhibition  of  Arts  and  Crafts  ! 
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To  his  Sister,  Pamela 

Saighton, 

Chester,  10  Jan.  1898. 

How  I  wish  you  would  write  something,  anything !  One 
must  begin  on  something.  After  scribbling  my  verses — you 
have  done  this,  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  learn  the  vocabulary 
and  rhythm  of  our  tongue, — and  writing  controversial  letters 
about  Ireland,  I  have,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  just  written 
on  subjects  that  were  thrown  at  my  head — Plutarch,  Shake¬ 
speare.  But,  though  I  can’t  write  well,  I  have  at  last  learnt  to 
write,  as  Mamma  learnt  to  paint.  That  is  to  say  if  anybody 
wired  me  for  a  column  of  1500  words,  or  an  article  of  4000  words 
on  the  ‘  Man  in  the  Moon,’  I  could  now  sit  down  and  write  the 
column,  or  the  article,  without  spending  a  day  or  a  week  of 
helpless  misery.  Now  you  can’t  think  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
find  you  have  a  new  *  faculty,’  however  imperfect,  instead  of 
a  ‘  talent,’  however  promising.  Writing  used  to  be  torture  to 
me,  and  now  it  isn’t !  That  is  why  I  do  want  you  to  turn  a 
talent,  far  greater  than  mine,  into  a  faculty.  ‘  Faculty  ’  only 
means  ‘  Facility  ’  and,  though  it  sounds  dull  to  say  so,  it  can 
only  be  acquired  by  practice.  A  man  may  be  a  good  natural 
shot,  rider,  speaker,  painter,  writer.  But  he  cannot  count  on 
shooting,  riding,  speaking,  painting,  writing,  fairly  well  on  any 
day  at  a  moment’s  notice,  unless  he  practises. 

This  long  exordium  leads  me  up  to  suggesting  two  subjects 
— one  I  have  mentioned  before — on  either  of  which  you  might 
well  begin. 

If  you  turn  to  the  XIXth  Century  for  this  month,  January, 
you  will  find  that  Yeats  in  ‘  The  Prisoners  of  the  Gods,’  does  for 
Irish  Faery  lore  just  what  you  could  do  for  Wiltshire  and  just 
in  the  simple  way  which  I  have  suggested  to  you.  Invent 
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new  names  for  your  people  and  places  and  then  reproduce  their 
words  exactly,  setting  them  in  the  literary  equivalent  for  the 
conditions  of  time  and  place  in  which  you  heard  them  and  of 
the  sensation  which  they  aroused  in  you. 

.  The  other  subject  arises,  in  part  from  your  having  once  said 
that  you  thought  of  painting  Mamma  in  words,  and  in  part 
from  the  amount  of  picturesque  material  which  keeps  cropping 
up  about  our  Grandmamma.  I  should  try  Grandmamma  first 
if  I  were  you.  Just  consider  how  pleased  the  world  was  with 
Hare’s  rather  dull  and  pretentious  book  about  Lady  Waterford 
and  another  lady.  Remember  that  articles  are  even  now 
written  about  ‘  The  Two  Ladies  of  Llangollen.’  Reflect  on 
the  articles  which  people  write  about  their  houses,  e.g.  Lady 
Pembroke  on  Wilton  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  I  only  instance 
these  to  show  that  even  poor  things  are  appreciated.  But 
if  I  were  you  and  about  to  paint  Grandmamma  in  Prose,  I 
should  try  to  give  her  a  background.  And  what  materials 
there  are  for  a  picturesque  and  atmospheric  background  1 
The  thing  is  crying  out  to  be  done. 

The  little  bits  of  ‘  colour  ’  which  I  had  in  my  mind  are  (1) 
the  short  record  which  you  sent  me  for  my  birthday,  (2)  the 
‘  Berceuses  ’  which  have  come  out  as  a  Christmas-card  pamphlet 
in  Grandmamma’s  handwriting,  (3)  some  lines  which  Henley 
has  just  hit  upon  in  Bowles.  They  must  have  been  addressed 
to  her  : — 

‘  On  Miss  Fitzgerald  and  Lord  Kerry  Planting  Two  Cedars  in  the 

Churchyard,  Bremhill. 

Yes,  Pamela,  this  infant  tree, 

Planted  in  sacred  earth  by  thee, 

Shall  strike  its  earth  (root  ?),  and  pleasant  grow 
Whilst  I  am  mouldering  below — etc.’ 

You  will  find  the  passage  in  Gilfillan’s  ‘  Bowles,’  Vol.  n, 
pp.  289-90. 

Now  these  three  things  give  you  all  the  indications  that  you 
need. 

(1)  Gives  you  Lord  Edward  and  the  Rebellion,  the  last  of  the 
Ancien  Regime  at  Paris,  the  new  ideas  of  liberty  and  romantic 
revival,  etc.,  etc. 

(2)  The  Berceuses  gives  you  her  love  and  her  mother’s  love 
for  the  old  rural  France  persisting  in  perishing  Paris,  and, 
with  your  own  love  of  old  French  songs,  you  could  make  that 
atmospheric  and  lyrical  as  an  Autumn  evening. 

(8)  Gives  you  the  beginning  of  the  Century  : — Byron  attacks 
Bowles  in  ‘  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.’  Thus  to 

1—21 
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the  kind  of  Liberalism  which  made  Grandmamma  such  a  stickler 
against  Slavery,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  a  tiny  book,  or  appreciation,  on  these  lines  with  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  pictures  of  Lord  Edward,  and  of  his  Pamela,  of 
her  and  Grandmamma,  and  of  Grandmamma  alone,  would  be 
a  delicious  thing.  Besides,  in  her  stories — ‘  The  Story  of  an 
Apple,’  and  ‘  The  Cabin  by  the  Wayside  ’ — you  would  be  sure 
to  find  something,  and  you  could  draw  parallels  and  talk  about 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  Jane  Austen  and,  generally,  recapture 
the  perfume  of  ‘  ’Tis  sixty  years  since.’ 
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To  Wilfrid  Ward 

Saighton, 
January  13  th,  1898. 

I  have  been  putting  off  a  letter  to  you  until  I  was  in  a  position 
to  write  at  large  on  the  ‘  Wiseman.’1  But  I  must  wait  for  that 
a  day  or  two  longer.  I  cannot  praise  the  book  too  highly.  I 
am  within  forty  pages  of  the  end.  Up  to  the  present  I  still  put 
Chapter  vi  first.  It  is  a  most  luminous  essay  on  a  great  feature 
of  past  national  life  which  has  been  almost  uniformly  distorted 
by  ordinary  historians.  If  I  may  compare  great  things  with 
the  infinitely  small  I  must  say  that  some  of  the  great  Cardinal’s 
proceedings  remind  me  of  my  own.  That,  at  any  rate,  proves 
that  he  is  painted  like  a  human  being.  It  is  always  to  the  credit 
of  an  author  when  ordinary  men  discover  the  only  human 
traits  they  know  at  first  hand — their  own — in  one  of  his  creations 
or  subjects. 

I  sometimes  feel  that  you  and  others  are,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  giving  effect  to  the  ‘  Zeitgeist.’  In  making 
Englishmen  see  the  Romantic  Truth  of  the  Past  which  they 
ignore  and  much  of  the  Present  over-sea  which  they  neglect, 
you  all  seem  to  me  to  be  obeying  an  instinct.  Some  Power 
calls  you  to  prod  the  English  out  of  their  self-centred  com¬ 
placency.  You  feel  it  almost  a  duty  to  teach  that — ‘  a  fond 
attachment  to  the  past  is  a  very  different  idea  from  a  slavish 
adoration  of  the  present.’ 

I  met  Mrs.  Craigie — John  Oliver  Hobbes — the  other  day  at 
Lord  Crewe’s.  She  is  a  Catholic  and  you  might  do  worse  than 
read  her  last  book — ‘  The  School  for  Saints.’  Disraeli  is  in  it 
and  it  is  obviously  modelled  on  some  of  his  work,  but  it  is  the 
wrork  of  an  active  mind,  bent  on  prodding  the  English. 

1  *  The  Life  and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,’  by  Wilfrid  Ward. 
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To  his  Sister,  Pamela 

Saighton, 

Chester,  19  Jan.  1898. 

I  am  too  tired  to  answer  your  letter  properly  to-night — it  is 
striking  12 — but  I  won’t  let  another  day  pass  without  an 
‘  acknowledgment.’  I  write  straight  off  because  I  can  answer 
certain  points  by  facts  of  experience,  and  these  are  better  than 
all  the  theories  in  the  world.  Now  fact  one  is,  that  your  two 
difficulties — (1)  can’t  start,  (2)  mind  starts  like  the  5  fingers 
of  hand  spread  out,  were  my  difficulties.  Are  still,  though 
something  disciplined.  Instead  of  erecting  telegraph  poles, 
I  insinuated  into  the  parent  soil  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the 
trees  of  which  the  poles  ought  to  have  been  made.  That  is 
because  the  curious,  imaginative  mind  confounds  two  quite 
separate  questions : — learning  and  teaching.  In  learning, 
which  we  do  automatically  even  in  our  dreams,  you  cannot 
diverge  too  far  aside,  or  burrow  too  deep,  or  overthrow  too 
many  boundaries  of  traditional  classification.  But,  when  it 
comes  to  teaching,  which  is  writing  prose,  you  select  the  best 
trees  of  all  those  that  are  obviously  good  trees.  You  saw  off 
their  roots  and  lop  off  their  branches  and  stick  them  up  where 
any  fool  may  see  them.  If  you  sit  down  to  write  a  sketch  of, 
say.  Grandmamma,  or  the  philosophy  of  dress,  or  the  perman¬ 
ence  of  magic,  you  are  not  bound  to  give  all  your  guesses  at 
the  inscrutable  and  incomprehensible  whole  of  experience. 
Indeed,  you  are  bound  to  do  just  the  reverse.  You  have  got 
to  get  up,  one  by  one,  and  one  after  the  other,  a  series  of  pro¬ 
positions  each  of  which  shall  be  as  ‘  plain  as  a  pikestaff.’  In 
doing  this  you  do  not  dissemble  the  truth  that  each  pikestaff 
was  made  out  of  a  branch,  each  branch  sawn  from  a  tree,  each 
tree  rooted  in  the  soil,  each  root  fringed  with  fibres,  each  fibre 
sucking  its  nourishment  from  chemical  products,  produced  by 
scons  of  events  in  the  geology  of  the  world.  That  truth  is 
admitted  ;  without  appreciation  by  the  ass,  with  appreciation 
by  the  intelligent.  The  paradox  and  miracle  of  talent  or  genius 
comes  in  when  the  person,  who  sees  best  how  complex,  diverse, 
and  eternal,  is  even  the  fall  of  a  leaf,  most  sternly  seizes  on  the 
salient  and  significant  in  things  as  they  are,  here  and  now,  to 
us  all,  and  says  it  with  the  sharpest  effect.  By  this  he  kills 
two  birds  at  one  stone.  His  meaning  is  intelligible  to  the 
many,  and  suggestive  to  the  few.  For  the  very  art  which 
enables  him  to  cut  his  piece  of  ‘  choses  vues  ’  clearly  out  of  the 
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phantasmagoria  of  experience  is  just  that  which,  paradoxi¬ 
cally,  makes  his  effect  suggestive  to  the  ‘  illuminati.’ 

Now,  my  dear,  when  you  have  seen  more,  felt  more  and 
thought  more  than  others,  you  have  alicays  too  much  to  say. 
But  anything  which  you  do  say  is  sure  to  be  interesting.  The 
point  is  to  make  it  intelligible.  To  do  that  you  must  select. 
That  is,  you  must  reject  and  reject  and  reject.  It  does  not 
matter  what  you  write  about.  Choose  a  subject :  toss  up  for 
one.  If  you  write  about  it  you  will  find  that  you  express  not 
it  only,  but  yourself.  And  yourself,  all  the  more  clearly,  the 
closer  you  stick  to  the  essential  points  in  your  subject.  This  is 
a  mystery  and  a  miracle.  But  it  is  so.  Think  of  great  painters  ! 
Don’t  their  pictures  stink  of  their  style  ? 

Therefore  you  do  not  need  to  read  much.  Take  my  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  sketch  of  Grandmamma,  for  example.  I  will  be  bound 
that  you  need  not  refresh  your  memory.  But  you  may  skim, 
if  you  like,  Moore’s  Life  of  Lord  Edward,  Carlyle’s  French 
Revolution,  Henley’s  Vol.  I  of  Byron — the  notes — and,  as  you 
go  on,  you  will  find  references  to  follow  up — many  more  than 
you  need. 

Then,  when  it  comes  to  writing,  jump  right  in.  Write  down 
anything  and  everything.  Have  it  typewritten  and  then,  the 
fun  begins  !  Your  first  sketch  ought  to  be  chaotic  and  un¬ 
finished,  like  a  picture  or  a  bust  after  the  first  sitting.  If  you 
try  to  finish  at  first,  you  will  be  forced,  infallibly,  to  begin  all 
over  again. 

Now  I  wrote  to  Henley  about  you  and  this  is  what  he  says  : — 
‘  If  she  be  all  you  say  she  is,  then  not  to  try  (at  least)  to  write, 
is  criminal.  I  am  sure  the  method  of  coercion — mine — is  the 
right  one  :  chuck  her  into  the  water,  and  let  her  sink  or  swim  ; 
or  rather,  let  her  learn  to  swim  largely  from  the  fear  of  sinking. 
As  for  the  theme,  I  can  think  of  nothing  so  promising,  of  nothing 
more  alluring,  than  Pamela  II  ’ — that  is,  of  course,  Grandmamma. 
Pamela,  Lord  Edward’s  wife,  wras  Pamela  I,  and  you  are 
Pamela  III — *  That  is  the  sort  of  adventure  that  should  make 
the  dullest  of  us  thrill.’ 

No  book  can  tell  you  more  than  you  can  divine  about  Lord 
Edward  and  his  Pamela.  Lord  Edward,  a  Geraldine,  is  young 
and  romantic  at  a  time  when  the  xvmth  century  is  old  and 
sartorial :  An  affair  of  powder  and  breeches  and  stars  and 
garters  :  An  age  in  which  the  men  who  command  armies  and 
govern  empires  are,  as  Carlyle  says,  ‘  contemporary  eaters  ’  : 
saved  only  by  cynical  wit,  if  anything  so  like  perdition  merits 
the  saving  clause.  Lord  North  losing  America — in  a  blue  riband 
and  star — says  he  only  wished  the  enemy  trembled  at  the 
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names  of  our  Generals  as  much  as  he  did.  But  to  Lord  Edward 
America  is  liberty.  Nobody  knows  now,  or  ever  will  know, 
what  they  all  meant  by  that.  But  they  felt  a  great  deal. 
And  Rousseau’s  Natural  Right  of  Man,  though  absurd  as  a 
basis  for  political  philosophy,  was  good  as  a  protest  against  the 
‘  wiggerics  and  butteries  ’  of  the  age.  So  Lord  Edward  goes 
and  fights  in  America,  marries  the  adopted  daughter  of  Madame 
de  Genlis,  putative  child  of  Philippe  Egalite,  organizes  the 
Irish  Rebellion,  disguises  himself  as  a  postboy,  is  betrayed, 
captured  and  dies  in  prison  of  his  wounds.  His  child,  Pamela  II, 
who  has  heard  the  high-falutin  of  liberty  and  seen  the  ‘  low 
life  above  stairs’  of  Napoleon’s  Empire,  is  (as  you  say)  smuggled 
in  a  cheese-ship  back  to  Ireland  and  England.  Of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  wishing  to  marry  her  mother,  and  friends  of  the 
family  interposing  to  prevent  it.  You  must  get  hold  of  what 
England  was  then — very  fine,  but  fine  as  the  defenders  of  a 
last  trench  are  fine  : — terribly  brutalized  .and  stable-jacketed. 
So  that  she  is  of  a  double  extraction.  The  solemn,  respectable, 
stone  house  with  comforts  of  the  Tory  oligarchy  :  Napoleon 
an  ogre  :  education  a  snare,  etc.,  etc.,  coming  as  a  new,  cold 
cage  which,  with  its  little  prisoner  holds,  too,  the  ghosts  of  a 
child’s  half-understood  romantic  memories  of  quite  another 
world  of  culture  and  liberality  and  modernity  gone  mad. 

But,  PamMo,  I  must  not  run  on.  Read  the  history  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion,  and  a  few  French  memoirs,  and  any  account 
of  Lord  Eldon  and  the  six  Acts,  and  then  trust  to  your  instinct. 

20  Jan.  1898. 

I  opened  this  again  to-day  to  see  what  I  had  said,  for  I  was 
very  sleepy  last  night.  As  to  the  *  Slaves,’  I  know  that 
Aunt  Emily’s  strong  view  about  black  men  is  derived  from  her 
mother.  The  hints  I  have  thrown  out  would  be,  of  course, 
only  for  a  first  chapter.  You  would  get  on  to  their  life  at 
Athlone  and  to  Dublin  under  Lord  Carlisle.  The  daughters 
all  marrying  soldiers  back  from  the  Crimea — the  first  war 
after  the  long,  40  years’  peace. 

Whilst  you  are  reading  for  this  and  turning  it  over  in  your 
mind,  why  not  sit  down,  on  some  propitious  morning,  and 
review  Mrs.  Ewing’s  poetry  ?  You  should  bring  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  translation  of  Hoffmann,  with  particular  reference  to 
Uncle  Drosslemeycr  and  the  nutcracker.  Swift  wrote  for  fun 
in  long  prose  lines  with  a  bump  of  rhyme  at  the  end  of  each. 
So  did  the  Arabs,  in  earnest,  before  Mahomet : — see  Chinnery’s 
introduction  to  A1  Hariri.  You  may  be  as  personal  and  intimate 
as  you  please  in  such  a  review.  Begin,  as  in  your  letter : — 
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‘  When  I  ask  my  friends  whether  they  admire  Mrs.  Ewing’s 
work,  they  say  “  Oh  yes,  Jackanapes.”  ’ 

A  sketch  of  that  kind  cannot  be  too  short.  For  brevity 
glance  at  Henley’s  Views  and  Reviews.  For  the  personal 
note  glance  at  Max  Beerbohm  on  photographs  of  Oxford  Clubs, 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago.  Of 
course  you  must  not  imitate  Henley,  and  Heaven  forbid  that 
you  should  imitate  Beerbohm.  But  they  will  show  you,  as 
indeed  does  Swift,  how  direct  and  easy  it  is  permissible,  indeed 
laudable,  to  be. 

As  to  ‘  starting.’  I  always  remind  myself  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
advice  : — ‘  Any  man  can  write  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedly 
to  do  it  ’  ;  of  Thackeray’s  encouragement : — ‘  If  you  have 
nothing  to  say  on  a  subject,  take  a  pen  between  your  fingers, 
and  you  will  begin  to  write  ’ — or  words  to  that  effect ;  and,  as 
a  set  off  to  the  Doctor,  of  Cashel  Byron’s  famous  lecture  on 
ease  in  attack.  The  same  truth  obtains  in  speaking.  Mount 
the  platform  and  advance  to  the  footlights  and — there  you 
are  !  A  beginner  always  strives  to  anticipate  by  imaginative 
effort  the  exaltation  and  precision  which  the  brute  circum¬ 
stances  of  writing  or  speaking  never  fail  to  give,  when  the  time 
comes,  mechanically.  It  is  only  the  nervous  and  unpractised 
rider  who  picks  his  line  and  jumps  the  brook  in  imagination 
before  the  hounds  find.  The  man  who  can  ride  sits  at  ease  on 
his  horse,  and  starts  him  at  full  gallop,  knowing  that  with  the 
movement  the  old  facility  will  return  so  that,  without  any 
effort  of  the  will,  he  finds  himself  after  five  minutes  turning 
his  horse  on  a  sixpence  and  dropping  him  neatly  in  and  out 
of  a  road. 

Now  suppose  that  you,  or  I,  are  asked  to  write  a  short  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Mrs.  Ewing.  What  do  we  do  ?  We  reflect  that 
everybody  knows  Jackanapes  and  the  Short  Life.  So  nothing 
need  be  said  of  them  beyond  a  cursory  reference  to  that  very 
fact  and,  perhaps,  to  Ruskin’s  imprimatur  on  the  first.  We 
want  people  to  read  her  poems  and  letters.  You  want  to  say 
— (I  take  all  this  from  your  letter)  that  her  humour  is  akin  to 
Hood’s — here  you  must,  as  ever,  remember  the  ass  and  fence 
him  off  from  Hood’s  bad  puns,  comparing  these  to  Lowell’s 
to  Mrs.  Ewing’s  advantage  :  that  her  pathos  is  akin  to  H. 
Andersen’s — but  never  sickly  :  that  her  sense  of  rhythm  reminds 
you  of  Blake  :  above  all,  that  she  was  a  great  dear  and  very 
brave,  and  that  she  thoroughly  remembered  being  a  child. 

Suppose,  then,  that  you  want  to  say  this,  or  something  else 
of  the  same  kind.  That  is  quite  enough  material,  for  some  of 
it  will  develop  as  you  write. 
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To  Percy  Hurd 

Saighton, 
Chester,  23.1.98. 

I  woke  early  this  morning  with  my  mind  already  turning  on 
this  theme.  Harmsworth’s  words  often  repeated  : — ‘  Dash  it 
all  down  on  the  first  six  numbers,’  kept  recurring  to  me.  But 
it  is  for  you  to  decide  all  such  questions,  and,  in  offering  my 
conclusions,  I  must  remind  you  that  I  incline  by  temperament 
towards  an  ‘  advance  in  line.’  So  discount  when  necessary. 

I  cordially  assent  to  the  advice  that  we  ought  not  to  fritter 
money  on  preliminary  advertisement,  in  advertisement  columns, 
but  that  we  ought  to  strike  a  clear  note  loudly  on  two  days 
at  the  eve  of  our  appearance.  I  incline  towards  the  4th  and 
5th.  And,  if  it  does  not  cost  much,  should  like  the  notice  of 
the  4th  to  begin  ‘  To-morrow,  Feb.  5th.’  The  notice  of  the  5th, 
‘  On  this  day,  Feb.  5th.’  A  mere  date  does  not  suggest  imme¬ 
diately  to  everyone.  ‘  To-morrow  ’  and  ‘  On  this  day,’  or 
‘  To-day,’  do  so.  I  have  noticed  this,  as  a  fact  of  experience,  in 
respect  of  special  theatrical  performances,  say,  of  Henley’s 
‘  Admiral  Guinea.’  When  you  see  merely  a  date,  the  name 
of  the  month  suggests  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  and  no  hurry  ; 
the  numeral  of  the  day  suggests,  as  a  rule,  nothing.  But  ‘  this 
week,’  ‘  next  Saturday,’  ‘  to-morrow,’  ‘  to-day,’  elicit  the 
response  ‘  By  Jove,  I’ll  go  !  ’  or  ‘  I’ll  buy  that  paper  and  see 
what  it’s  like.’ 

Who  is  going  to  write  the  Political  leader  for  the  first  number  ? 
It  ought  to  be  a  good  one.  The  line,  I  think,  quiet  praise  of 
the  leader,  without  distinction  of  party,  Balfour,  Beach, 
Asquith,  for  their  lead  over  China,  and  quiet  praise  of  the  people 
for  keeping  still  and  fixing  their  eye  on  their  leaders.  I  should 
follow  with  an  expression  of  hope  that  the  same  tone  might 
permeate  other  questions.  Egypt.  The  instinct  of  the  people 
is  for  steadily  pushing  to  Khartoum  without  fear,  and  the  people 
are  right.  India.  Is  there  really  much  at  issue  between  the 
two  sides  ?  Are  we  not  all  agreed  that  we  have  two  objects, 
(1)  to  safeguard  the  Ameer  in  his  monarchy,  to  which  we  are 
pledged  by  treaty  ;  (2)  To  know  what  is  going  on  among  the 
fringe  of  wild  hill  tribes  which  engirdle  the  empire  we  are  bound 
to  protect  ?  Is  not  the  only  point  of  difference  whether  one  step 
taken  to  effect  (2),  viz  :  occupation  of  Chitral,  was  a  wise  step  ? 
And  since  it  was  taken  on  the  advice  of  the  Viceroy  and  his 
council,  is  not  that  a  matter  rather  for  the  future  historian 
of  Lord  Elgin’s  administration  than  for  academic  debate  ? 
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South  Africa.  We  see  people  trying  to  solve  the  question 
solved  by  our  grandfathers,  but  complicated  (1)  by  dualism  of 
race  for  which  not  a  parallel  but  an  illustration  might  be  drawn, 
as  to  discontent,  from  parts  of  Ireland,  and,  as  to  language, 
from  parts  of  Wales  ;  (2)  proximity  to  independent  or  semi¬ 
independent  States  on  the  same  continent.  For  this  no  parallel 
or  even  illustration  in  past  difficulties  at  home.  Just  imagine 
what  it  would  be  if  any  great  European  Power  could  hold 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  an  industrial  portion 
of  England,  say  the  black  countries,  cut  off  by  parchment 
autonomy  and  tariff  walls.  Towards  all  these  problems  a 
patient  spirit  of  self-respect  and  concentration  on  points  of 
agreement  seem  the  right  attitude  for  the  B.  P. 

(Last  paragraph.)  Yes,  but  the  ministerial  programme  is 
local  government  for  Ireland  and  Army  Reform.  True.  We 
must,  like  any  public  man,  even  when  engaged  on  lofty  themes, 
find  time  to  pull  up  arrears  of  wrork  in  our  domestic  economy, 
and  to  insure  a  house  over  our  heads. 

Could  you  get  this  w'ritten  and  let  me  edit  it  ?  Written  of 
course  by  the  writer  in  his  own  way,  with  his  own  amplifications 
and  illustrations. 

Who  is  going  to  ‘  make  our  bow  ’  to  the  Public  explaining 
our  intentions  and  the  methods  we  mean  to  pursue  ? 

I  think  we  should  make  our  title  ‘  The  Outlook.’ 

We  must  look  ahead  because  the  pace  has  increased  and  the 
volume  of  traffic.  We  have  too  often  been  caught  napping. 
‘  Eyes  in  the  boat  ’  is  all  very  well  as  a  maxim  at  Henley,  with 
a  course  cleared  by  the  Thames  Conservators,  but  of  no  possible 
use  to  a  ship  making  the  port  of  London. 

And  we  must  look  outwards.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
even  for  introspection.  But  not  when  you  are  engaged  on 
practical  adventures  which  demand  hand,  and  eye,  and  nerve. 

In  Letters  and  the  Arts  we  may,  if  the  experience  of  history 
is  not  to  play  us  false,  expect  developments  following  on  these 
years  of  national  expansion.  We  must  look  out  for  these.  We 
are  alive  again,  and  strong,  not  Arnold’s  ‘  Weary  Titan,’  but 
.  once  more  Milton’s  ‘  Eagle  mewing  her  mighty  youth.’  It 
will  be  strange  if  in  literature,  the  drama  and  the  arts,  there  be 
no  correlated  developments  of  aptitude  and  vigour.  Therefore 
in  our  criticism  of  the  leaders  of  the  race,  in  politics,  in  literature, 
in  the  arts,  we  shall  endeavour  to  follow  the  very  difficult  advice 
of  Coleridge  to  discover  the  good  rather  than  the  evil.  He 
gives  it  as  his  ‘  advice  to  the  young,’  but  it  is  the  hardest  to 
follow.  For  the  bad  is  the  obvious.  Any  fool  can  pick  the 
worst  horse  in  a  show-ring,  but  how  many  can  find  the  prize- 
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winner  except  by  the  laborious  process  of  rejecting  the  worst 
again  and  again,  until  but  one  horse  is  left  ?  It  is  a  freak  of 
reeent  criticism  that  those  who  pride  themselves  most  osten¬ 
tatiously  on  their  aloofness  from  the  obvious,  spend  their  energy 
in  spotting  nothing  else. 

Tf  we  had  to  deal  with  death  and  corruption,  it  might,  for 
lack  of  any  other  employment,  be  worth  our  while  to  study  and 
analyse  the  opalescence  of  decay.  But  we  have  before  us  the 
renewed  quest  of  the  British  Empire — 4  the  spread  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  sea-commonwealth  of  Free  Peoples.’  This  may 
be  boistcring  and  untutored,  but  it  is  very  much  alive  and  very 
young. 

Somewhat  similarly  in  Commerce  and  Finance,  we  shall  seek 
after  a  positive  and  accurate  statement  of  the  hopes  and  prospects 
of  enterprise  all  the  world  over.  This  will  leave  little  of  time 
and  of  space  for  the  discussion  of  academic  principles.  These, 
after  all,  are  but  deductions,  drawn  fine  by  degrees,  from  quite 
other  conditions  of  commerce  and  finance  which  obtained  a 
hundred  years  ago.  If  we  are  ever  to  draw  deductions  from  the 
commerce  and  finance  of  our  own  day,  we  must  first  understand 
them.  The  cosmopolitan  financier  is  a  new  factor  in  industrial 
enterprise.  We  have  got  to  understand  him  and  his  work 
before  we  judge  of  either.  Otherwise  we  may  fall  into  error 
akin  to  that  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  an  abstract  blend  of 
Aristotle  and  the  New  Testament  led  to  the  condemnation  of 
all  interest  upon  capital. 

I  just  throw  out  these  suggestions.  Of  only  one  thing  am  I 
sure  :  that  we  ought  to  come  out  with  some  explicit  profession 
of  aim  and  methods. 
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To  his  Father 

Saioiiton, 

Chester,  January  2Mh,  1808. 

The  writer  of  the  attack  on  Murray — Herbert  Paul — is  a 
very  clever  fellow.  He  was  in  Parliament,  a  Liberal,  but  was 
unexpectedly  beaten  for  a  division  of  Edinburgh  by  Sir  Lewis 
MTver.  I  forgot  that  he  praised  Mure  but,  as  he  did,  I  am  sure 
Mure  must  be  worth  buying.  lie  and  I  were  pitted  against 
each  other  more  than  once  over  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  ’98. 
We  were  4  young  men  of  promise  ’  who  spoke  just  before  or 
just  after  the  Dinner  Hour.  It  used  to  console  me  to  think 
that  he  was  the  older  by  ten  years  and  now  he  is  out  of  it. 
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I  have  had  the  best  average  sport  with  hounds  which  I  ever 
remember.  Last  Friday  made  the  9th  good  day  running  and 
the  eleventh  out  of  twelve.  But  my  three  horses  are  still 
sound  whereas  all  the  Eaton  horses  are  lame,  and  Gordon, 
late  of  the  12th,  tells  me  he  has  six  cripples.  On  Monday  we 
had  a  very  fine  hunting  run  with  Wynne.  Found  in  the  valley 
eight  miles  off  and  ran  up  the  hills  over  Broxton  and  round  by 
Carden  then,  hunting  slowly,  much  the  same  ring — a  big  one 
over  wild  and  varied  country.  The  second  time  round  I  rode 
cunning  but  kept  in  within  easy  hail  on  the  inside.  As  we  got 
to  the  edge  of  the  Carden  coverts  I  said  to  Dugdale  that  there 
was  a  holding  scent  and  that,  when  that  was  the  case,  I  always 
kept  in  touch  and  saved  my  horse.  The  wrords  were  hardly 
out  of  my  mouth  when  the  fox,  finding,  I  suppose,  that  he  could 
not  shake  off  the  hounds  left  the  coverts  and  struck  out  right 
across  the  vale  about  two  and  a  half  miles  over  a  beautiful 
country  and  then,  turning  sharp  to  the  right  took  us  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  cream  of  the  vale  three  and  a  half  miles,  faster 
and  faster,  till  we  ran  him  from  scent  to  view  and  killed  about 
a  mile  and  three  quarters  from  Saighton.  I  led  the  left  con¬ 
tingent  all  the  time  and,  absolutely,  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
pulling  up  third  at  the  end.  On  Tuesday  we  found  at  Chol- 
mondeley  and  had  a  four  mile  point  to  ground,  racing  pace. 
Found  again  and  ran  round  and  round  in  the  park  and  ‘  Moss  * 
of  fir  trees — very  fast,  the  fox  trying  to  get  away,  but  twice 
headed.  At  last  away  and  very  fast  for  ten  minutes,  then  slow 
hunting  to  Wrenbury  Moss  four  miles  from  Cholmondeley. 
There  he  paused,  perhaps  ten  minutes  and  then  thirty-seven 
minutes  over  a  divine  country,  twenty  of  them  racing.  We 
checked,  and  as  it  was  dark,  whipped  off. 

On  Thursday  I  had  to  stay  in  to  receive  Princess  Louise  at 
Saighton.  On  Friday  with  Wynne,  we  had  a  three  mile  point 
very  fast  and  killed  in  the  open  and,  in  the  afternoon,  a  long 
hunt,  some  of  it  fast — three  bursts — over  a  beautiful  country. 
On  Saturday  I  had  a  good  shoot  at  Eaton.  I  dined  Wednesday 
at  Eaton  and  was  put  next  Princess  Louise.  She  told  me  that 
the  Prince  had  been  very  much  taken  with  Mary  at  Chats- 
worth  : — ‘  So  good  for  him  ’ — rolling  her  ‘  r’s  ’ — ‘  he  sees  too 
much  of  the  same  people.’  (I  find  there  is  only  one  ‘  r  ’  in  this 
sentence  but  they  invent  them.)  They  came  over,  as  I  said, 
on  Thursday  and  we  showed  them  all  our  cabbages  in  the 
garden.  On  Friday  we  dined  again  and  the  Princess  talked  to 
me  after  dinner.  She  is  a  splendid  Imperialist,  all  for  Rhodes 
and  expansion — at  least  to  me  ! 

We  must  meet  about  the  opening  of  Parliament  as  you  are 
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coming  up.  I  am  dining  with  the  ‘  United  Club  ’ — I  am  on  the 
Committee — on  Wednesday  9th  to  hear  Colonel  Dyer  on  Unions 
and  Strikes.  If  that  would  amuse  you  I  could  take  you  as  a 
guest.  There  is  a  discussion  after  the  speech.  Perf  goes  back 
to  school  on  the  7th.  He  came  out  shooting  with  me  on  Saturday 
and  was  most  interested  and  wise.  He  never  loses  his  head, 
or  speaks  when  the  game  comes  fast.  I  remember  that  I  had 
not  the  same  self-control  in  South  Grove  at  Wilbury.  He 
was  most  pleased  when  I  got  three  jays,  two  right  and  left. 
At  another  stand  I  got  about  fifty  rabbits  and  twenty  pheasants. 
He  squatted  on  the  ground  with  his  eyes  gleaming,  but  never 
spoke.  I  have  just  finished  reading  the  ‘  Fortunes  of  Nigel  ’ 
aloud  to  him.  He  was  very  much  surprised  to  find  the  whole 
plot  ‘  fit  in  ’  at  the  end.  Bendor  has  been  a  delightful  companion 
out  hunting,  riding  very  hard  and  quoting  ‘  Jorrocks.’ 
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To  his  Father 


Saighton, 

Chester,  January  27th,  1898. 

Our  amazing  sport  continues  : — thirteen  good  days  out  of 
my  last  fourteen,  and,  on  the  days  I  could  not  hunt,  it  is  the  same 
story.  We  are  having  from  one  to  two  runs  every  day  which, 
in  a  bad  year,  would  be  runs  of  the  season  and,  in  a  good  year, 
talked  of  for  three  weeks. 

Last  Friday  we  had  a  capital  day  with  Sir  Watkin,  a  fast 
twenty  minutes  and  kill  in  the  open.  And,  in  the  afternoon, 
an  hour  over  the  best  of  the  vale,  whipping  off  at  dark. 

On  Monday  I  did  not  hunt,  but  the  North  pack  (Enniskillen) 
had  a  seven  mile  point.  On  Tuesday  I  hunted  with  Corbet 
at  Wrenbury  and  we  had,  perhaps,  the  best  day’s  fox-hunting 
I  ever  remember,  thirty-eight  minutes  to  ground,  five  mile 
point,  but  eight  as  we  ran  without  touching  a  covert  or  checking 
once.  Then,  twenty-eight  minutes  steeple-chasing,  four  and 
a  half  mile  point,  and  killed.  Then  sixty-two  minutes  hunting 
run,  five  mile  point  and  killed  him  fair  as  he  tried  to  jump  the 
haha  into  Dorfold.  Wednesday,  I  did  not  hunt  but  Ennis¬ 
killen  had  fifty-five  minutes  6J  point  and  killed  in  the  open. 
To-day — I  am  just  in.  We  ran  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the 
morning  over  a  very  big  country.  Then  a  very  fast  ring, 
unspoilt  by  the  tail  as,  at  the  farthest  point,  we  jumped  the 
Gowie.  This  was  from  Crow’s-nest.  Dear  old  Novelty  had 
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had  nearly  enough  but,  as  we  were  to  draw  Handley  gorse, 
one  of  our  best  coverts,  not  drawn,  owing  to  the  sport,  for  six 
weeks,  I  went  on  meaning  to  pull  up  if  they  ran  away  from  home. 
Well,  it  was  ideal.  The  field  of  three  hundred  had  melted  to 
forty  of  the  best.  The  fox  went  away  in  the  best  direction  and 
we  raced  a  four-mile  point,  five  as  we  ran,  without  touching 
a  covert,  crossing  a  plough  or  going  down  a  road,  to  within 
fifty  yards  of  my  stable  !  There  they  checked  and  I,  of  course, 
pulled  up  as  did  Wengy  Jones,  Bertie  Corbet  and  Shrewsbury. 
Indeed  I  had  had  some  difficulty  in  nursing  Novelty  over  his 
‘  leps.’  He  carried  away  one  stile  and  turned  over  at  a  stiff 
bull-finch  with  a  wide  ditch  (or  narrow  brook)  beyond.  But 
everyone  wras  in  the  same  case  except  Court  and  Featherstone 
who  had  only  got  on  their  second  horses  at  Handley.  The 
hounds,  however,  hit  it  off  and  raced  away  for  the  ‘  drives.’  As 
these  cannot  hold  a  fox  they  may  have  gone  to  Carden  or  back 
to  Handley  for  all  I  know. 

There  has  not  been  a  season  approaching  to  this  since  ’88-89 
and  this  is  much  the  best  of  the  two.  A  point  of  humour  is 
added  to  the  fun  by  some  three  or  four  of  the  men  who  don’t 
go  a  yard  having  wTitten  to  Corbet  to  suggest  that  he  wras 
getting  old  and  ought  to  have  a  huntsman  !  The  old  man  is 
going  better  than  ever.  I  can’t  say  how  much  I  am  enjoying 
it  with  the  chastening  reflection  that  if  ever  such  a  season  comes 
again  it  will  find  me  ten  years  older. 

The  pace  in  these  runs  has  been  most  exhilarating.  In 
the  fast  25  min.  and  kill  on  Tuesday,  the  first  flight  of  five 
or  six  all  jumped  iron  rails  abreast  rather  than  open  a  gate 
and  then  flew  the  Cholmondeley  brook  really  with  our  stirrup- 
irons  touching.  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  give  my  horses  a  rest. 
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To  Percy  Hurd 

Saighton, 
Chester,  5.2.98. 

A  good  article  might  be  written  on  Dramatic  Conventions. 
If  the  writer  felt  able  to  recognize  that  some  of  Ibsen’s  effects, 
however  new,  are  conventions,  and  then  contrast  them  with 
other  conventions,  e.g.  the  empty  room  into  which  people  enter, 
with  the  butler  and  maidservant  who  let  the  audience  ‘  into  the 
know.’  It  is  a  whimsical  but  a  good  point  to  consider  how 
natural  and  yet  operative  this  must  have  seemed  to  the  man  who 
first  hit  on  it. 
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Or  again,  take  the  fact  that  people  are  undeniably  ‘  bored  ’ 
by  a  plot  just  now.  Not  the  dramatic  critic  who,  from  old 
habit,  deplores  its  absence,  but  the  man  in  the  stalls.  I  can 
say  for  myself  and  for  those  who  have  accompanied  me  to  the 
Play  in  recent  years  that,  say,  ‘  In  “  The  Master  Builder  ”  we 
enjoyed  the  picture  of  life  in  the  earlier  acts  ;  in  “  La  Dou- 
loureuse  ”  the  smart  talk  in  the  garden  ;  even  in  “  The  Liars  ” 
the  same  sort  of  thing,  more  than  we  enjoyed  the  latter  develop¬ 
ments.’  For  my  part,  in  play  or  novel,  so  long  as  the  author 
merely  paints  life  before  me,  I  am  happy  ;  directly  he  develops 
a  plot  or  a  theory,  I  begin  to  dread  ulterior  designs  on  my  heart 
or  head.  Even  Stevenson  begins  to  tire  me — the  more  that  I 
cannot  escape — so  soon  as  he  falls  in  love  with  his  plot.  Take 
‘  St.  Ives,’  the  Prisoners  in  Edinboro’  Castle,  the  Emigre  in  his 
‘  nobleman’s  seat,’  Burchell  Fenn  (?)  in  his  derelict  farm,  are  to 
me  delightful  wholly,  until  they  begin  to  do  something.  But 
directly  they  begin  to  escape,  or  tear  up  wills,  or  hit  people 
on  the  head  from  behind,  the  weariness  of  a  nightmare  in  which 
you  run  or  fight  and  cannot  wake,  overtakes  me,  and  I  toss, 
knowing  in  either  case  that  it  is  all  nonsense. 

199 

To  his  Sister,  Pamela 

35  Pakk  Lane,  W., 

11  Feb.  1898. 

I  am  so  glad — delighted — that  you  have  found  the  incen¬ 
tive  and  are  ready  to  Plunge  1  Fame  may  be  ‘  a  pearl  that 
lies  beneath  a  sea  of  tears  ’  ;  but  a  faculty  for  writing  is  a  pearl 
of  contentment,  to  be  picked  up  from  the  floor  with  but  a  little 
initial,  and  temporary,  irritation  ;  comparable  to  that  which 
springs  from  stooping  to  button  your  boot.  That,  and  no  more. 
And  many  avoid  even  that. 

Herbert  Stephen  told  me  that  the  first  thing  he  ever  wrote 
in  his  life  was  an  article  for  the  St.  James’s.  He  called  on 
Greenwood — then  the  editor — and  humbly  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  write  on  the  subject  he  had  in  his  mind.  He  expected  a 
refusal  or,  if  a  consent,  a  period  of  some  days  for  gestation. 
But  Greenwood  said  *  Very  well,  young  man,  sit  down.  You’ve 
got  just  lj  hours  before  we  pass  for  press.’  So  he  sat  down  ; 
a  little  flustered  at  having  his  sheets  taken  from  him  as  fast  as 
each  was  covered,  and  by  the  thumping  of  the  press  devouring 
and  printing  in  the  next  room.  But  in  ten  minutes  he  was 
happy  and  has  never  been  bothered  by  a  moment’s  diffidence 
or  difficulty  from  that  day  to  this. 
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To  Percy  Ilurd, 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 
13.2.98 

Like  the  old  salt  who  remembered  Rodney,  in  the  ‘  Bab 
Ballads,’  I  keep  on  with  contradictory  counsels  and  criticisms. 
But,  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  here  is  the  latest  instalment. 

I  have  read  the  paper  through  again.  And  I  revise  my  judg¬ 
ment  on  ‘  Society.’  It  is  better  than  I  thought.  But  I  cannot 
disguise  from  myself  that  the  strain  of  keeping  up  that  page 
will  be  terrific.  I  don’t  think  it  can  be  done,  week  after  wreek, 
except  by  a  hack.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be  worth  doing.  We 
appeal  to  all  classes,  and  some  classes  will  be  bored  with  that 
page  if  it  does  not  vary  in  ‘  Outlook.’  Could  anyone  for  a  change 
‘  do  ’  the  circle  that  encourages  the  Glasgow  ‘  school,’  the 
‘  culture  ’  of  Edgbaston,  the  ‘  tea-fights  ’  at  the  Universities  ; 
the  immediate  equivalent,  if  there  be  one,  of  the  literary,  legal, 
medical  and  artistic  ‘  ring  ’  at  Edinburgh,  when  Lister,  Baxter, 
Stevenson,  Henley  and  Co.  were  all  there  ?  Surely  these  should 
be  done  ? — The  remnants  of  cultured  nonconformity  ;  the  ‘  Old 
Catholics  ’  ;  the  political  ‘  bosses  ’  of  the  Midlands,  with  their 
bath-rooms  on  every  floor  and  no  servants  ;  vintage-wines  and 
worsted  lampmats  ;  early  Millais  and  Biblical  prints.  I  have 
seen  these  things  in  their  environment  of  Venetian  blinds  and 
smoke-smeared  grass  ;  the  monkey-puzzle  solitary  on  the  lawn 
‘  where  no  bird  sings,’  and  inside  the  brand  new  clock  which  must 
be  interred  in  a  drawer  if  you  are  to  sleep. 

I  believe,  subject  to  your  opinion,  that  my  sister’s  4  Village 
Notes  ’  would  effect  a  transition.  They  are  obviously  written 
by  a  ‘  lady  bountiful  ’  (!)  and  thus  might  pass  muster.  They  are, 
on  the  face  of  them,  by  a  lady  with  a  4  married  sister  ’  in  the 
country.  And  that  is  where  society  is. 

Alas  !  I  am  quite  hors  de  combat  this  week.  I  must  write  my 
lecture  for  dear  life  all  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
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To  his  Sister,  Pamela 

Saighton,  5th  March  1898. 

I  am  writing  merely  out  of  dissipation.  I  have  written  all 
I  know  of  prose  and,  if  you  are  ever  in  doubt,  and  care  to  consult 
this  oracle,  you  have  my  letters.  In  fact,  I  have  written  more 
than  I  know  of  English  prose.  That  leads  me,  by  a  frantic 
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transition,  to  one  of  the  many  sentences  in  Newman’s  writings 
which  I  hold  priceless.  After  writing  a  life  of,  say,  ‘  St.  Bridget,’ 
he  ended  ‘  That  is  all  and,  indeed,  more  than  all  that  is  known  to 
men  of  the  acts  and  words  of  the  blessed  St.  Bridget.  But  it 
is  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  is  known  to  the  Angels  in  Heaven.’ 
Isn’t  that  delicious  ?  Well,  the  ordinary  journalist  always 
spoils  it  by  giving  it  to  Froude,  a  cynical  unbeliever.  The 
whole  fun,  of  course,  is  that  an  out  and  out  believer  was  frank 
and  human  enough  to  write  ‘  more  than  all  ’  and  then  to  give 
that  gigantic  ‘  counter  ’ — ‘  But  it  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  is 
known  to  the  Angels  in  Heaven.’ 

Read  Henley’s  ‘  Dickens,’  but  don’t  be  influenced  by  it. 
This,  however,  you  should  remark,  that,  while  he  uses  every 
trick  and  freak  of  the  personal  and  familiar,  every  dodge  and 
quirk  of  construction  and  punctuation,  the  whole  screed  is 
severely  grammatical.  Stick  a  pin  in  anywhere  and  you  can 
find  the  subject,  verb  and  the  rest  of  it.  Now  compare  that 
with  an  article  in  the  XIXth  Century  on  the  ‘  Short  Story  ’ 
by  one  Wedmore.  There  you  see  the  same  accidented  appear¬ 
ance  of  typography,  but  in  every  other  sentence  you  get  bogged. 

Style  gives  charm,  surprise  and  colour,  but  its  greatest 
gift  is  brevity.  Some  praise  the  style  of  an  ordinary  leading 
article  :  ‘  A  good  editorial,’  as  an  American  once  called  the 
ideal  of  his  pen.  But  if  it  were  to  write  things  worth  writing 
in  a  ‘  good  editorial  ’  the  world  itself  would  not  suffice  to  con¬ 
tain  the  books  that  should  be  written.  All  the  masters  of 
style  have  found  the  dodge  of  saying  exactly  what  they  mean 
in  the  fewest  words.  That  is  why  it  is  said  of  Montaigne  that 
‘  If  you  prick  his  sentences,  they  bleed.’  That  is  why,  of 
others,  we  say  that  their  style  reminds  us  of  balls  of  worsted. 

This  business  of  saying  just  what  you  mean  is  a  hard  one. 
People  who  are  congenitally  illiterate — I  will  not  name  them — 
reproach  Stevenson  and  others  for  archaisms.  They  imagine 
that  Stevenson  and  Henley  use  turns  of  the  xvuth  century  out 
of  an  affectation  for  the  ancient.  But  it  is  not  so.  They  use 
them  because  the  modern  journalese  won’t  mean  anything  in 
particular  ;  when  you  consider  it.  Therefore  they  are  driven 
back  upon  an  age  in  which  writing,  being  newer,  was  handled 
more  strenuously  so  that  it  might  truly  convey  the  thought 
of  the  writer.  But  the  journalist  fails  of  even  his  attempt  to 
rob  words  and  sentences  of  their  shape  and  colour.  If  you 
fail  to  impose  upon  your  language  the  very  colour  and  contour 
of  your  thought,  it  will  suggest  the  contour  and  colour  of  some 
other  thought,  not  yours.  The  poor  hack  who  spends  his  life 
in  trying  to  make  words  mean  ‘  nothing  in  particular,’  in  the 
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fond  hope  that  thus  they  will  convey  his  thought  ‘  generally,’ 
finds  that  they  fail  to  convey  his  thought  generally  and  that 
they  do  convey  either  nothing,  or  else  somebody  else’s  thought. 
Of  course  there  are  some  things  that  are  worth  saying  just 
because  they  are  ‘  mystic,  wonderful.’  But  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  painting  a  fog  that  is  beautiful 
and  trying  to  paint  a  clear-cut  steeple  by  looking  at  it  through 
blurred  glasses. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 1 

Wed.  23.3.98. 

I  shall  be  with  you,  I  hope,  by  5.30,  and  I  hope  the  journey 
has  not  tired  you  out  and  that  my  ‘  magnetism  ’  may  cheer 
you  up  as  it  did  last  year.  You  must  not  dream  of  putting 
yourself  out  for  me.  1  can  go  across  and  sleep  at  the  Coburg 
Hotel  whenever  you  want  this  ‘  asile,’  more  especially  to-night. 
And  I  will  clear  out  most  of  my  books  and  papers  if  they  are 
in  your  way. 

I  met  Anstey  at  dinner  last  night  and  found  that  our  Animal 
Rhymes,  all  begotten  by  your  ‘  horrid  breakfast  in  the  wood,’ 
have  made  the  round  of  London  and  are  now,  after  four  years, 
being  bandied  about  as  things  of  infinite  jest.  It  appears  that 
some  have  been  printed  in  a  paper  called  ‘  The  Man  About 
Town.’  When  Lord  Carlisle  and  Anstey  walking  home  with 
me  quoted  the  ‘  Tiger  ’  in  extenso  and  expressed  a  burning  wish 
to  know  the  author,  I  had  to  own  the  soft  impeachment. 

P.S. — You  will  find  an  advance  copy  of  my  ‘  Shakespeare  ’ 
on  the  table. 
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To  his  Mother 

104  F.  Mount  Street,  W., 
April  1st,  1898. 

I  loved  your  letter.  My  cold  is  pretty  well :  but  it  is  foggy 
here  and  the  wind  is  evil. 

I  have  been  looking  up  your  father  and  grandfather  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Your  grandfather,  Colin 
1  Wilfrid  Blunt  had  lent  G.  W.  the  use  of  his  rooms  in  Chapel  Street, 
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Campbell  was  the  second  son  of  John  Campbell  of  the  Citadel, 
deputy-keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland.  But  who  he  may 
have  been  I  cannot  discover.  Your  Grandfather  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnstone.  He  was  born  in  1754. 
He  fought  at  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  was  present  at 
Vinegar  Hill  and  defeated  the  French  at  Ballynahinch.  Took 
the  command  at  Gibraltar  in  1811  and  died  there  in  1814. 
The  value  of  his  strategy  in  the  Peninsular  War  was  criticized 
at  the  time  by  some,  but  in  the  end,  was  so  fully  vindicated 
that  your  father  was  made  a  Baronet  22nd  May  1815  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  father’s  services. 

Your  father  was  born  in  1786  but,  though  a  boy,  was  all 
through  the  Irish  Rebellion  with  his  father — Fought  in  Canada 
and  the  Peninsula,  was  at  Vimiera  and  Corunna  and  Vittoria 
where,  the  Colonel  being  wounded,  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  his  regiment.  I  forget  the  date  but  he  cannot  have  been 
much  more  than  27  years  of  age.  He  commanded  his  regiment 
at  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees  and  was  severely  wounded,  made 
brevet  Lt.  Colonel,  gold  medal,  C.B.  and  Baronet,  as  I  said, 
for  his  father’s  services.  He  commanded  his  regiment  at 
Waterloo. 

I  wonder  who  John  Campbell  of  the  Citadel  and  Deputy 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  can  have  been  ? 

For  your  Grandfather’s  services  see  Napier’s  ‘  Peninsular 
War.’  Book  x.  Chap.  v.  &  Book  xv.  Chap.  v.  For  your 
Father’s  ditto.  Book  xxi.  Chap.  v. 
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To  Charles  Whibley 

104  F.  Mount  Street,  W., 

13 th  May  1898. 

I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  think  of  ‘  Troilus  and  Cressida  ’ 
on  re-reading.  It  is  a  strange  piece  of  work.  Ulysses  talks 
the  Divine  William  at  his  best  and  most  personal  and  then,  again, 
there  is  clowning  which  can  have  had  no  meaning  except  one  of 
topical  guying,  now  dim,  or  lost.  They  do  ‘  guy  ’  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  play  and  this,  unless  they  took  off  known  contem¬ 
poraries,  must  have  bored  an  Elizabethan  audience  to  death, 
more  particularly  since  it  was  done  just  at  the  time  when  the 
public,  teste  Ben  Jonson  and  Dekker  and  Shakespeare  (in 
Hamlet),  were  being  staled  with  caricature  on  the  stage.  It  is 
1-22 
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an  hypothesis  but  in  spite  of  Gosse  it  does  not  ‘  as  yet  dislimn  ’ : — 
so  our  Will1  would  phrase  it.  He  is  better,  thank  goodness. 

My  chieftain  ‘  on  the  basis  of  a  Barbarian,’  viz  :  C.  J.  Rhodes, 
is  in  Olympian  form.  We  had  a  good  field-day  for  him  in  the 
House  last  Friday  and  were  left  masters  of  the  situation — a 
political  Atbara  with  one  Sir  William  Harcourt  for  Mahmoud. 
The  raid  is  not  only  dead,  but  buried  and  its  ghost  laid  into  the 
bargain.  So,  now,  full  steam  ahead  to  Tanganyika  in  order  to 
lay  up  for  the  next  ‘  scramble.’ 

If  I  come  over  to  see  ‘  Cyrano  ’  at  Whitsuntide  you  must 
make  me  known  to  Marcel  Schwob,  I  hope  he  is  better.  I 
hear  that  you  can’t  away  with  ‘  Cyrano,’  but  I  must  confess  to 
having  read  the  play  with  pleasure.  I  daresay  ‘  It  won’t  do, 
my  dear  George,  it  won’t  do  ’  :  yet  it  has  possibilities  almost 
achieved.  If  the  voice  in  the  night  had  been  more  akin  to  the 
voice  of  Romeo  ;  if  ‘  Ce  sont  les  cadets  de  Gascogne  ’  had 
reflected  Villon  ;  if  the  business  with  the  leaves  and  the  moon 
in  Act  v.  had  out-Wagnered  the  last  Act  of  ‘  Tannhauser  ’  ; 
if  Cyrano’s  dying  speech  had  out-Browning-ed  ‘  Paracelsus,’ 
if  Dumas  and  Moliere  had  been  blended  to  some  better  purpose, 
then  we  should  have  had  a  new  birth  out  of  many  old  deaths. 
As  it  is  I  find  a  suggestion  of  a  poignant  ‘  might  have  been  ’ 
and  that  is  much  in  these  days. 
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To  Percy  Hurd 

House  of  Commons, 
8th  June  1898. 

A  characteristic  story. 

Lord  Kitchener  wished  to  get  back  quickly  and  to  hear  the 
debate  on  the  Soudan.  He  was  on  the  point  of  embarking  at 
Alexandria,  not  at  that  time  in  quarantine  ;  but  driving  to  the 
quay,  heard  that  three  cases  had  broken  out  in  the  town.  The 
companions  said,  ‘  All  right,  it  is  not  in  quarantine.’  He  said, 
‘  But  it  will  be,’  and  turned  the  cab  about,  travelled  to  Port 
Said,  and  took  a  steamer  to  Fiume.  Even  there  some  difficulties 
were  made,  but  finding  a  menagerie  on  its  way  in  the  same  boat 
as  a  present  from  the  Mikado  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  he 
represented  that  they  would  die  if  kept  back,  prevailed,  and  went 
on,  attended  the  race  at  Vienna  and  arrived  on  Monday  morning 
in  time  to  hear  the  debate. 

1  W.  E.  Henley. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 

35  Park  Lank,  W., 

16  June  ’98. 

At  last  I  am  writing  to  you.  Since  Whitsuntide  I  have  lived 
in  the  usual  June  whirlwind.  I  have  been  seeing  many  poli¬ 
ticians  and  dabblers  in  Colonial  and  Foreign  affairs, — Chief 
Justice  Ivotze,  expelled  from  the  Transvaal,  Financiers  who 
w'ant  to  build  railways  in  China,  lunches  to  meet  the  American 
Ambassador  and  Chauncey  Depew,  the  House  and  the  Opera, 
etc.,  etc. 

Our  dinner  to  George  Leveson  was  a  great  success  ;  we  talked 
for  6  hours  and  the  palm  of  oratory  by  common  consent  went 
to  Mark.1  He  was  inimitable.  I  supped  with  Charlie  Beresford 
one  night  after  the  opera  and  found  myself  next  a  French  author, 
Octave  Uzanne  ;  as  no  one  took  the  least  notice  of  him  I  had 
a  pleasant  talk  over  French  literature  and  English  manners. 
He  wras  quite  happy,  but  our  general  attitude  towards  him  was 
typical,  and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  his  host.  Sibell  asked 
Charlie  Beresford  4  Who  is  the  clever-looking  man  talking  to 
George  ?  ’  and  got  the  answer  4 1  don’t  know,  looks  like  the 
Trombone.’ 

I  have  discovered  a  new  amusement.  Furse  the  painter 
lives  in  Abbey  Gardens,  opposite  the  House  of  Lords  and  hard 
by  Mark’s  house.  So  I  pop  across  and  play  a  four  of  lawn 
tennis  with  them  when  business  is  slack  at  the  House. 

I  went  to  a  Party  at  Mary’s  after  one  Opera  and  found  a 
large  gathering — Arthur  Balfour,  Forbes-Robertson,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  Ed.  Gosse  and  many  more.  Mary  was  looking  much 
better  and  very  pretty. 

Poor  Henley  has  undergone  a  severe  operation,  but  success¬ 
fully.  It  was  performed  last  Monday  week.  He  passed  your 
poems  for  press  before  taking  to  his  bed.  But  Heinemann  is 
bombarding  me  to  the  effect  that  no  books  are  being  bought 
now  and  that  he  is  most  anxious  to  hold  yours  back  till  September 
wrhen  he  would  make  it  the  first  of  his  literary  autumn  output. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  are  better  and  hope  to  see  you 
on  the  first  off  day. 

All  the  baser  cesspools  of  politics  are  being  stirred  for  my 
delight  owing  to  a  post,  worth  £1500  a  year,  being  vacant  in 
my  constituency.  The  rival  candidates  besiege  my  house. 

On  Tuesday  we  go  to  a  matinee  of  Maeterlinck’s  4  Pelleas 
et  Melisande,’  translated  by  Mackail. 

1  Mark  Napier. 
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To  Charles  Boyd, 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 

22 nd  June  ’98. 

Do  come  to  dejeuner,  12.30  Friday,  or  soon.  I  read  Mackail’s 
translation  3  years  ago,  and  know  it  nearly  by  heart.  It  is 
effective  when  read  to  an  audience  of  5  or  6,  but  I  have  always 
been  curious  to  gauge  its  suitability  to  the  stage.  I  gather 
that  it  repugns  you  !  From  what  others  say  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  F.  Robertson  tried  to  make  it  a  play  with  modern 
realistic  jealousy,  etc.,  etc.  That  is  absurd.  When  they  gave 
it  in  Paris  they  acted  the  whole  behind  a  green  gauze  curtain. 

I  shall  know  to-morrow  whether  the  thing  can  be  acted. 
On  the  first  day,  to  my  great  regret,  I  was  absent  at  Burne 
Jones’  funeral.  That  was  beautiful  but  very  sad  to  me,  for  he 
had  been  the  kindest  friend  to  me  since  I  was  10  years  old. 
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To  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 
June  22nd  1898. 

I  have  had  the  interview  which  I  suggested.  The  answer  is 
that  supposing  Diplomacy  worked  for  the  exchange  in  question 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  respect  of  Finance.  The  two 
groups  are  friendly  and  could  easily  adjust  their  respective 
interests.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  railway  concession  in  the  North 
to  Niu-chang  were  abandoned  and  the  railway  concession 
originally  pressed  for  by  the  Pekin  Syndicate  were  conceded  in 
exchange,  then  the  Pekin  Syndicate  could  easily  compensate 
those  who  have  the  Niu-chang  concession  either  by  allowing 
them  to  construct  the  railway  to  Taiyan-fu,  or  by  reconstructing 
and  giving  them  an  interest  in  the  whole  Pekin  Syndicate 
concession. 

I  should  observe  that  it  is  not  easy  (for  me  at  any  rate)  to 
discover  from  the  cables  exactly  what  the  railway  part  of  the 
first  draft  of  the  Pekin  Syndicate  concession  was.  They  were 
pressing  through  the  early  months  of  the  year  for  a  Railway 
Concession  to  the  Sea,  or  a  navigable  river.  The  one  definite 
cable  on  the  point  is  to  the  effect  that  acting  on  British  Repre¬ 
sentative’s  advice  they  were  giving  up  the  concession  for  railway 
from  Chen-ting  to  Taiyan-fu  to  Russia.  That  piece  joins  the 
Pekin-Hankow  line  at  Chen-ting. 
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I  am  dining  with  the  Windsors  at  54  Mount  Street  and  could 
see  you  after  dinner  or  to-morrow  morning  if  you  need  further 
particulars. 
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To  Wilfrid  Ward 

35  Park  Lane,  S.W., 
July  24 th,  1898. 

I  have  read  Tyrrell  and  should  like  to  discuss  him  with  you. 
He  writes  with  lucidity  and  persuasion.  But  there  is  a  third 
position  between  his  and  Sabatier’s.  A  man  may  accept 
Sabatier’s  view  that  the  relation  of  dogma  to  religion  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  relation  of  language  to  thought  and  may, 
yet,  attach  an  importance  to  dogma  so  great  as  to  justify  him 
in  accepting  a  convinced  believer’s  attitude  towards  dogma 
as  the  only  adequate  recognition  of  that  importance.  Even  in 
literature  we  decline  to  bring  Shakespeare  or  Chaucer  ‘  up  to 
date  ’  :  we  prefer,  if  we  can,  to  read  Dante  or  Homer,  however 
haltingly,  in  their  own  Tuscan  and  Greek.  I  heard  an  interesting 
sermon  by  Adderley  to-day,  in  which  he  justified  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  ‘  real  presence  ’  and  the  rejection  of  ‘  Transubstantia- 
tion.’  It  would  have  made  a  good  point  of  departure  for  a 
symposium.  His  point  was  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  was  only  an  explanation  of  the  dogma  of  the  real  presence 
given,  necessarily,  in  the  terms  of  philosophy  then  current  but 
now  obsolete.  Adderley  would  no  doubt  argue  that,  in  such  a 
case,  the  relation  of  dogma  to  religion  may  not  only  be  illustrated 
by  the  relation  of  language  to  thought,  but  that  it  actually 
is  more  a  question  of  language  than  of  belief.  Carrying  that 
backwards  to  Sabatier’s  extreme  position  my  supporter  of  a 
‘  tertium  quid  ’  would  handle  the  Incarnation  on  similar  lines. 
He  would  say  that  in  the  birth  of  our  Lord  there  was  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  Divinity  on  earth  so  momentous  and  so  singular 
as  to  find  an  adequate  though  no  doubt  an  inaccurate  expression, 
only  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  No  other  form  of 
thought  would  give  him  a  sufficiently  splendid  symbol,  he 
would  therefore  accept  that  form  of  thought  whilst  admitting 
that  in  thought,  and  still  more  of  course  in  language,  it  partook 
of  human  thought  and  human  language  belonging  to  the  age 
in  which  it  was  conceived  and  to  the  ages  during  which  it  was 
crystallized.  But,  just  because  he  makes  that  philosophic 
concession,  he  could  and  would  see  much  gain  in  keeping  to 
the  form  both  of  thought  and  language  and  much  risk  in  any 
ephemeral  attempt  to  re-think  and  re-write  the  symbol. 
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To  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt 


Saighton, 

Chester,  8  August  1898. 

Henley  is  back  at  Stanley  Lodge,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  N. 
I  saw  him  on  Thursday  ;  he  is  delighted  to  hear  that  his  preface 
has  pleased  you. 

The  last  week  of  the  House  was  a  Pandemonium.  I  put  it 
in,  as  support  when  others  are  away  and  the  Government  is 
passing  Vaccination  Bills  counts  for  more  than  in  the  prime  of 
the  session.  My  political  prospects  are  brighter  and  I  almost 
count  on  ‘  something  turning  up.’  I  confess  that  I  should  like 
to  have  it  so  whilst  I  am  still  young.  A  visit  to  Petworth 
always  confirms  my  intention  to  get  office.  I  feel  as  if  I  was 
bound  to  play  a  return  rubber  against  the  Whigs  and,  still  more 
strongly,  that  Sir  William  Wyndham  would  not  approve  of 
my  standing  out  whilst  Jesse  Codings  adorns  the  Treasury  Bench. 

I  only  went  twice  to  the  races  and  confirmed  my  conclu¬ 
sion  that  racing,  as  at  present  practised,  combines  the  maximum 
of  vulgarity  with  the  minimum  of  sport.  So  Henry1  and  I 
punted  about  with  Percy  and  his  little  Humphrey,  on  the  Pond. 
We  had  a  great  catch  from  night-lines  and  trimmers — 6  pike 
and  2  eels.  One  eel  weighed  all  but  4  lbs.  I  had  no  idea  that 
an  eel  was  so  lovely  a  beast,  silvery  and  opalescent  and  yet  marked 
out  for  destruction  without  remorse.  In  the  old  library  I 
found  some  scandalous  tracts  about  La  Reine  Margot  and 
Henri  IV.  Also  I  enjoyed  some  beautiful  Persian  paintings 
unearthed  at  Cockermouth  by  Reggy.  I  should  think  they  are 
of  the  xvith  century  and  probably  very  valuable.  There  is 
one  of  a  lady  in  a  pink  silk  habit,  riding  a  skew-bald  horse, 
over  deep  green  grass  towards  a  sapphire  pond  with  ducks  on 
it.  She  is  nonchalantly  turning  in  her  saddle  to  discharge  an 
arrow  over  her  shoulder  at  2  wild  geese.  Some  of  the  back¬ 
grounds — white  walls  with  cypresses  over-topping  them  in 
symmetrical  array — suggest  that  the  Italian  who  built  the 
Taj -Mahal  may  have  acted  also  as  ‘  a  capability  Brown  ’ — he  or 
another — in  the  courts  of  Shiraz  and  Teheran. 

There  is  much  at  Petworth  which  ought  to  be  published,  or 
at  least  described  :  Bolingbroke’s  letters  and  the  journal  of  a 
Col.  Percy,  for  example,  who  was  in  the  first  Virginian  expedition. 
But  my  uncle  will  not  hear  of  it. 

I  found  Charles  in  a  capital  frame  of  mind,  bent  on  restoring 
1  His  uncle,  Lord  Leconfield. 
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the  political  influence  of  his  House.  That  is  better  worth  doing 
than  wearing  a  breastplate  in  the  Life  Guards. 

I  enjoyed  my  day  at  Newbuildings  enormously,  also  the 
bicycle  ride  by  Billingshurst  and  Wisboro’  Green. 
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To  his  Father 

Hotel  Burlington, 
Dover,  October  4th,  1898. 

I  owe  you  many  letters  and  have  meant,  for  some  days,  to 
sit  down  and  write  an  account  of  our  delightful  three  weeks  in 
France.  But  I  find  quite  fifty  letters  to  answer  here  and  I 
conclude  that,  if  I  do  not  write  now,  I  never  shall.  So  I  postpone 
a  great  deal,  including  the  whole  of  Azay-le-Rideau,  until  we  meet. 
You  must  pump  me  then  for  Azay.  To-night  I  give  you 
Dampierre. 

At  any  rate  you  will  not  wait  for  my  letter  as  long  as  the 
Duchesse  de  Luynes  has  waited  for  our  visit.  It  is  seventeen 
years  since  Sibell  was  there  with  Lilah  Ormonde  and  nearly 
twelve  since  I  married  and  promised  to  present  myself  to  Sibell’s 
French  friend. 

We  arrived  from  Chartres  at  the  station  La  Verri&re,  and 
were  met  by  brougham  with  pair  of  chestnuts  and  omnibus 
with  coachman  in  plush  breeches  and  badge  of  scarlet  and  silver 
on  his  arm.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  Dampierre. 
It  is  a  perfect  example  of  Louis  xm,  a  counterpart  to  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  which  Louis  xiv  enlarged  and  of  which  a  tiny  piece  may 
still  be  seen  embedded  in  the  back  and  opening  on  to  the  ‘  place 
du  Carrousel.’  The  Chateau,  that  is  to  say,  has  a  high  roof 
of  slates  and  lead  whirligigs  ;  string-courses,  bands  and  pedi¬ 
ments  for  the  windows,  of  red-brick,  picked  out  on  walls  of 
yellow  rough-cast ;  a  deep  moat  round  the  whole.  But  the 
Chateau  itself  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  real  whole,  insignificant 
in  material  and  detail,  when  compared  with  Longleat  or  Wilton. 
The  effect  of  Dampierre  as  a  type  of  all  French  Art,  and  more 
specially,  in  the  ‘  grand  si&cle  ’  is  the  ‘  ensemble.’  The  Chateau 
is  square  with  round  ‘  tour  a  pignons  ’  at  the  corners  and  square 
indenture  on  the  side  facing  the  approach.  This  makes  the 
innermost  court  of  entry.  A  bridge  with  balustrades  over  the 
moat  leads  from  it  to  the  ‘  cour  d’honneur,’  a  large  paved 
square  or  ‘  place  ’  with  a  balustrade  on  the  far  side  flanked 
by  the  two  wings.  These,  in  the  same  style  as  the  Chateau, 
are  open  to  the  day  on  the  ground-floor,  two  long  galleries  in 
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fact  resting  on  arched  loggias.  One  holds  the  bachelors’  rooms  ; 
the  other  the  library  in  their  second  stories.  On  each  outer 
side  of  these  wings  are  subsidiary  courts  flanked  again,  in  one 
case,  by  the  stables,  in  the  other  by  the  Museum  with,  at  right 
angles  making  the  third  side  to  these  flanking  courts,  the  ‘  remises’ 
or  coach-houses,  and  the  laundries.  Beyond  the  ‘  Cour  d’hon- 
neur  ’  is  the  outer  court  with  walls  and  alleys  of  cut  limes  on 
each  side  and,  facing  the  house,  a  high  iron  grille  with  wrought 
gates  and  two  gate-houses.  So  the  approach  is  like  this  : — 
[drawing]. 

But  all  this,  in  turn,  is  but  the  kernel  to  a  general  scheme 
of  formal  decoration.  Prolonging  the  line  of  approach,  beyond 
the  gate-houses,  a  vista  is  cut  through  a  wood  on  a  high  hill. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Chateau  are  two  vast  square  gardens, 
with  other  moats  round  each  and,  as  on  the  approach  side, 
beyond,  a  vista  cut  for  a  mile  through  high  woods.  On  each 
side  of  the  vista  the  woods  are  traversed  by  geometrical  alleys 
all  cut  with  the  precision  of  masonry.  But,  as  the  trees  are 
sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  you  can  conceive  the  labour  of 
cutting  these  vistas.  It  is  done  by  means  of  gigantic  trestle- 
ladders.  In  short  you  must  imagine  the  vanished  grandeur 
and  precision  of  the  grounds  about  Versailles  or  Hampton 
Court  in  the  16th  century  to  conceive  the  extent  and  elabora¬ 
tion  of  so  much  water  and  wood  and  garden  of  which  the  detail 
only  appears  when  you  consider  a  square  mile  as  one  organic 
whole.  That  is  the  secret  of  French  art  between  1550  and  1650, 
and  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  Gothic  : — No  minuteness,  no 
irregularity,  but  an  enormous  scheme  of  quiet,  deliberate 
intention  sprung  from  one  mind  and  imposed  on  countless 
hands.  Dampierre,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  sole  survivor  in 
present  integrity  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  rejoiced  Cardinal 
Wolsey  or  Diane  de  Poictiers.  Inside  are  innumerable  por¬ 
traits  of  the  family.  They  hailed  from  Venice  in  1400,  where 
they  had  been  Doges  etc.  Pitched  on  Luynes  in  the  ‘  midi,’ 
moved  to  Touraine  :  had  been  ‘  Alberti  ’  and  became  ‘  D’Albert,’ 
the  family  name.  Then,  under  Louis  xm,  their  great  man 
blossomed  into  the  Conndtable  de  France.  He  was  to  Louis  xiii 
what  Buckingham  was  to  our  James  I.  His  descendants 
became  the  chiefs  of  the  French  Noblesse,  Dues  de  Luynes, 
Dues  de  Chevreuse,  and  Dues  de  Chaulnois  ;  married  the  heiress 
of  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Family  and  so  became  reigning  Princes 
of  Neuchatel,  until  Prussia  annexed  that  Principality. 

It  is  curious  to  see  them  to-day.  Little  Honors — the  present 
Due,  spends  his  energy  in  flying  between  Paris  and  Twicken¬ 
ham  as  Lord  Chamberlain  to  ‘  Le  Roi,’  Le  Due  d’Orleans. 
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If  ‘  Le  Roi  ’  ever  comes  back  he  will  be  the  greatest  swell  in 
Erance.  But  ‘  Le  Roi’s  ’  chances  are  not  better  than  ‘  Mal- 
brook’s  ’  in  the  old  song.  So  they  just  sit  there  and  remember 
the  past.  There  is  a  veneer  of  modernity  on  the  ground-floor 
with  modern  furniture,  billiard  rooms,  etc.,  in  the  London 
clothes  of  the  men,  the  chatter  of  the  women,  and  in  the 
automobile  phaeton,  but  under  this  thin  glaze  a  deadness  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  All  the  books  are  safe  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
library  outside  the  house.  In  the  house  there  is  no  book, 
no  newspaper,  no  writing-paper  and  only  one  pen  which  I 
found  on  the  third  day  of  my  visit  on  the  only  writing  table. 
Judging  from  its  rust  and  the  Calendar  which  stood  at  August 
’97,  nobody  had  written  a  letter  for  fourteen  months  ! 

The  party  consisted  of  Yolande,  Sibell’s  friend,  La  Douairiere, 
Honore,  Le  Due,  his  wife  and  her  sister  the  Duchesse  de  Brissac, 
both  daughters  of  the  Duchesse  d’Uzes  of  Boulanger  and  stag¬ 
hunting  fame.  A  Comte  de  Vogue — charming,  like  a  cultivated 
de  Leautaud,  and  his  wife  with  her  brother  Le  Comte  Gaston 
de  Contades,  cousin  to  Yolande,  and  le  Due  de  Brissac  the  best 
company  of  the  lot,  being  a  French  equivalent  for  Kipling’s 
‘  Mulvaney.’  That  is  to  say  that,  although  one  of  their  oldest 
Dues  with  a  primeval  Chateau  in  Anjou,  he  was  simply  and 
deliciously  a  cavalry  sergeant  straight  out  of  one  of  Courteline’s 
farcical  tales.  He  had  been  for  ten  years  an  officer,  ‘  bien 
entendu,’  but  he  rolls  his  ‘  r’s,’  clips  his  words,  talks  slang,  and 
is  generally  ‘  goguenard  ’  in  his  remarks  in  a  manner  which  wins 
all  hearts. 

Apart  from  the  great  interest  of  novelty,  the  life  would  make 
one  scream  from  weariness.  Nothing  happens  till  12.30.  Go 
downstairs  at  11  or  11.30  and  you  find  yawning  servants  in  their 
shirt-sleeves  ‘  frottant  ’  the  waxed  parquets.  But  at  12.30  a 
complete  change.  The  first  of  the  two  great  social  events — 
Dejeuner — takes  place.  All  the  guests  are  awaited  and  we  go 
in  arm-and-arm  and  sit  down  every  day  in  the  same  order  and 
same  places  by  strict  precedence  with  special  honour  to  guests 
not  related  to  the  family.  I  take  in  the  young  Duchesse  de 
Luynes  and  sit  on  the  Douairi&re’s  left ;  Monseigneur  de  Vaz  (I 
forgot  him)  a  very  good-looking  Hungarian  Count,  now  a  Priest 
and  Chamberlain  to  the  Pope,  takes  in  the  Duchesse  de  Brissac 
and  sits  on  her  right.  To  complete  the  solemnity  of  this  dismal 
procession,  three  of  the  ladies,  viz,  the  two  daughters  of  the 
Duchesse  d’Uz£s  (de  Luynes  and  de  Brissac)  also  the  Comtesse 
de  Vogue  are,  all  of  them,  on  the  very  point  of  becoming  mothers. 
I  never  saw  anything  like  it  even  in  caricature  by  Caran  d’Ache. 
Pamela  would  die  if  she  saw  the  two  sister-Duchesses  playing 
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duets  side  by  side.  They  do  this  in  excruciating  reminiscence  of 
the  schoolroom.  The  Duchesse  de  Brissac  is,  ‘  quand  meme,’ 
very  pretty  and  it  is  easy  to  get  on  with  either  sister  if  you  talk 
of  nothing  but  sport.  That  is  the  sole  topic  of  conversation. 
The  Grahams  of  Netherby  thirty  years  since  were  nothing  to 
this.  But  they  are  splendid  creatures,  utterly  unlike  the  usual 
conception  of  French  women.  They  live  only  to  ride  and  hunt 
stags  and  wild-boars.  Their  mother,  the  Duchesse  d’Uz&s, 
owns  the  hounds.  They  hunt  two  days  a  week  for  eight  months 
in  the  year,  and  shoot  the  other  four.  At  Dejeuner,  so  la 
Duchesse  de  Brissac  told  me,  the  piqueur  enters  and  deposits 
on  the  table,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  the  ‘  fumet  ’  or  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  stag  which  has  been  harboured.  This  proves  that 
he  is  a  warrantable  beast  and  then  they  hunt  him,  killing  fifty 
a  year  besides  wild-boars.  They  are  very  simple  and  quiet  and 
healthy.  The  young  Duchesse  de  Luynes  refuses  even  to  have 
a  doctor  for  her  confinements — she  has  already  four  children — 
regarding  that  as  a  normal  and  natural  event  which  should  keep 
her  out  of  the  saddle  during  a  minimum  number  of  days.  Thirty 
miles  from  the  Paris  of  Jews  and  Dreyfusards  and  anti-Drey- 
fusards  and  corrupt  deputies  and  more  corrupt  journalists,  the 
Osbaldistones  are  living  to-day  as  though  nothing  had  happened 
since  Walter  Scott  wrote  ‘  Rob  Roy.’ 

The  only  incongruity  is  the  ‘  Automobile  ’  which  Honore 
drives  himself.  It  is  a  wonderful  machine  and  goes  quite  25 
miles  an  hour  along  the  perfect  French  roads ;  peasants,  dogs 
and  especially  fowls  escaping  as  they  can.  In  it  we  whirled 
one  morning  to  see  the  kennels,  some  ten  miles  off  at  La  Celle. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  more  picturesque.  The  kennels 
are  in  a  dilapidated  and  uninhabited  Louis  xm  Chateau  :  the 
shutters  dropping  from  the  windows  and  great  cracks  in  the 
walls.  Inside  are  huge  panelled  rooms  with  portraits  of  ancients, 
Marquis  de  Palorgeau,  hanging  in  strips  and  the  906  heads  of 
deer  killed  since  1873  ;  also  heads  of  wild-boars.  The  hounds 
were  let  out  into  the  court.  They  stand  four  inches  higher 
than  fox-hounds  and  are  a  cross  between  these  and  the  old  breed 
of  La  Vendee.  A  tame  wild-boar  Co-Co  caught  when  young 
and  subjected,  as  Honors  told  me,  to  a  ‘  petite  operation  ’  comes 
out  with  the  pack.  Over  the  road  is  the  ancient  dilapidated 
church  where,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  a  ‘  Grand’messe  ’  is 
celebrated  in  honour  of  St.  Hubert.  The  music  is  contributed 
by  the  Piqueurs  blowing  on  their  horns  and  the  pack  is  blessed 
by  the  Priest.  Pamela  would  love  that.  And,  indeed,  the 
scene  on  the  fenced  edge  of  the  forest  of  Rambouillet  is  one 
which  I  shall  never  forget. 
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To  his  Mother 


Hotel  Burlington, 
Dover,  October  5th,  1898. 

Your  beloved  letter  has  just  been  put  into  my  hand.  So  I 
stop  my  work  of  answering  fifty  business  ones  to  send  all  my 
love. 

‘  The  post  ’  matter,1  almost  as  wearisome  in  length  as  ‘  l’affaire 
Dreyfus,’  does  not  really  trouble  me  in  the  least.  I  was  annoyed 
for  three  minutes  when  the  papers  announced  it  as  made.  But 
once  I  had  sent  a  contradiction  I  dismissed  it  again  from  my 
mind.  If  I  felt  I  was  getting  weaker  or  rustier  I  should  feel 
in  a  hurry,  but  I  really  feel  much  stronger  than  I  did  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  and  more  agile  in  my  old  ‘  Tuppenny.’ 

You  must  recognize  that  if  I  did  get  a  good  place  for  work 
now  it  would  be  better  than  if  I  had  been  given  a  small  place 
with  chief  in  the  Commons  three  years  ago.  Very  well,  then. 
Assume  that  I  get  nothing  now,  and  a  simple  rule  of  three  sum 
will  warrant  the  hope  that  in  another  three  years  I  shall  have 
lost  nothing  and  maybe  gained. 

I  have  written  Papa  a  letter  about  Dampierre.  On  the  last 
morning  we  went  in  automobile  to  Manvi^res,  a  delicious  bright 
house,  to  see  the  old  Duchesse  de  Lesparre.  She  is  the  mother 
of  Marie  de  L’Aigle,  the  widow  of  old  Bear  Sartoris’  nephew, 
and  sister  to  the  Comtesse  d’Archiac  and  Comtesse  de  Bryas 
who  were,  all  three  (the  last  then  unmarried,  Ida  de  Grammont) 
so  very  kind  to  me  in  Paris  seventeen  years  ago.  You  cannot 
imagine  what  a  dear  the  Duchesse  de  Lesparre  is,  and  her 
daughter  and  a  delightful  grand-daughter,  a  new  Ida  de  Gram¬ 
mont.  They  were  so  welcoming,  even  affectionate,  to  ‘  le  jeune 
Anglais  ’  returned.  Had  been  discussing  whether  it  was  George.? 
Wyndham  who  played  lawn  tennis  with  them  at  Mme.  Trubert’s 
etc.,  etc.  I  had  a  delightful  talk  with  them  about  all  my  old 
friends  and  all  the  ramifications  of  the  Sartoris  family,  Molly 
and  Dawkins  and,  since  the  world  is  very  small,  the  brother 
and  his  wife,  daughter  of  Lord  Rosmead  who  was  so  kind  to 
me  at  Cape  Town.  They  and  their  little  boy,  at  Percy’s  school, 
had  been  to  Compi&gne  to  touch  up  French.  Really  the  world 
is  small  and  immortal  in  a  quaint  way.  It  brought  back  my 
boyhood  and  ‘  A  Week  in  a  French  Country-house  ’  and  ‘  old 
Bear  ’  and  conversations  between  you  and  Aunt  Emily  and 
Charlie  at  Hykres.  Quite  a  breeze  from  the  past.  But  the 
1  The  question  of  his  being  given  a  post  in  the  Government. 
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strangest  sensation  I  had  came  from  a  contrast  and  a  likeness. 
All  these  people — de  Lesparre,  de  L’Aigle,  de  Grammont — 
were  utterly  unlike  the  Dampierre  stag-hunters  and,  more 
wonderful,  in  many  tones  and  gestures  they  reminded  me  of 
you  and  aunt  Mary  Carleton  and  of  your  mother.  Quite  strangely 
so.  You  all  and  they  all  seem  to  have  kept  some  faint  tradition 
of  affection  and  fun  which  I  suppose  hails  from  the  French 
circle  in  which  your  Grandmother  lived.  Anyhow  you  could 
not  be  more  unlike  the  placid  stag-hunters  with  their  enormous 
tummies  and  complete  unconsciousness  of  humour  and  books 
and  flowers. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton, 
October  16,  1898. 

I  send  to  you  and  dear  Papa  the  first  and  confidential  news. 
I  looked  through  my  letters  before  breakfast  in  the  dining-room 
and  found  one  with  ‘  S  ’  in  the  corner.  But  I  did  not  know  the 
handwriting  and  I  have  so  steeled  myself  against  hope  that  I 
turned  it  over  listlessly  and  without  expectation.  But  on  the 
lip  of  the  envelope  was  a  Marquis’  ‘  coronet  ’  ;  so  I  began  to 
wonder  if  this  was  the  moment  of  which  I  have  thought  for  many 
years.  The  conviction  that  it  was  only  grew  slowly,  for  the  letter 
was  difficult  to  read  and  long  in  coming  to  the  point.  At  least, 
it  seemed  so  and  I  did  not  anticipate  by  looking  on  at  the 
signature.  It  is  a  very  nice  letter  and  very  amusing  and 
characteristic  in  view  of  the  circumstances.  If  you  think  of  the 
stacks  of  newspaper  cuttings  which  you  have  hoarded  and  the 
general  newspaper  fuss,  you  must  be  tickled,  as  I  am,  by  the 
opening  sentence.1 

So  then  this  is  ‘  how  it  is  to  be  offered  a  post  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment.’  Of  course  you  will  not  show  the  copy  to  anyone  but 
Papa — to  whom  this  letter  is  also  written — now,  or  at  any  time. 
It  belongs  to  us  three  for  the  present  and  to  the  archives  at  Clouds 
when  we  are  all  gone.  The  event  keeps  putting  into  my  head 
an  absurd  syllabus  by  Gray,  the  poet,  written  as  the  supposed 
sketch  of  a  sham  book  of  travels.  After  indicating  many 
adventures,  he  writes  : — ‘  The  traveller  is  eaten  by  a  wolf :  and 
how  it  is  to  be  eaten  by  a  wolf.’  This,  then,  I  repeat,  is  ‘  how 
it  is.’ 

I  gather  from  another  letter,  whose  author  does  not  wish  to 
be  known  and  who  writes  in  certainty  of  the  event,  that  it  has 
been  a  very  tight  fit  and  that  Arthur  himself  has  not  been  at 
all  sure  of  my  ultimate  success.  Anyway  ‘  All’s  well  that  ends 
well,’  and  I  have  plenty  of  work  before  me.  I  have  never  been 
1  The  letter  is  given  above,  p.  67. 
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given  anything  since  I  was  given  my  House-colours  at  Eton,  for 
I  got  into  the  Army  and  into  the  House  ‘  on  my  own.’  I  like 
the  feel  of  being  given  something  :  it  is  more  mediaeval  than  the 
modern  processes  of  examination  or  election,  and  much  more 
pleasing. 

So  let  us  sing  God  save  the  King 
And  Lord  Salisbury  long  live  he  ! 

P.S. — My  two  principal  reasons  for  being  delighted  at  getting 
office  young  are  : 

(1)  Because  it  will  please  you  and  Papa. 

(2)  Because  I  have  set  my  heart  on  being  a  minister  of 
Victoria. 
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To  Mrs.  Drew 


October  22nd,  1898. 

I  like  your  condolence  better  than  most  congratulations.  It 
is  more  flattering.  But,  as  you  say,  the  die  is  cast  :  the  shilling 
is  taken,  and  so  I  must  say  farewell  to  liberty  and  Letters. 
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To  Wilfrid  Ward 

Saighton, 
January  15th,  1899. 

I  am  glad  to  know  of  your  article.  It  is  just  what  I  want.  After 
a  day  spent  in  grappling  with  complicated  detail  I  find  that 
nothing  short  of  philosophy  or  poetry  is  of  the  least  use  to  me. 
I  tried  a  novel  the  other  day — ‘  The  Open  Question  ’ — and  it 
aggravated  me  beyond  belief.  I  want  the  very  best  and  prefer 
it  in  a  difficult  form  and  remotely  aloof  from  everyday  life.  I 
have  bought  a  Latin  Prayer  Book — our  Prayer-book,  2nd  edition 
1574 — and  find  the  Psalms  very  stately  and  soothing.  A  little 
Latin  goes  a  long  way.  But  when  your  business  consists  in 
ploughing  like  a  liner,  through  seas  of  slip-shod  English,  you  need 
the  very  opposite  : — a  dead  language,  clean-cut  and  frigid  poetry, 
or  abstract  thought. 

None  the  less  do  I  look  forward  to  your  wife’s  novel.  For  that 
will  be  like  conversation  with  a  friend  and  the  religious  theme 
behind  the  work  of  art  will  interest  me. 
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I  have  been  inside  a  good  many  machines  ;  the  Army,  Irish 
Office,  Colonial  Expansion,  Fleet  Street,  Literary  coteries,  and 
now,  inside  and  of  another  office  :  and  no  doubt  such  experience 
affects  one.  The  multiplicity  of  parts  defying  philosophic  com¬ 
prehension  and  the  dead  weight  of  each  dragging  down  individual 
energy,  drive  home  the  lesson  that  no  individual  or  race,  or  age, 
or  movement  embracing  many  nations  and  some  centuries,  is 
likely  to  give  a  decisive  cast  to  the  direction  of  development  or 
even  to  reconcile  any  considerable  number  of  divergent  forces. 
But  this  does  not  daunt  me.  I  see  the  universal  Flux  ;  but  I 
believe  in  the  choric  Dance. 

In  some  ways  business  is  a  capital  exercise  or  drill.  It  gives 
you  a  number  of  occasions  every  day  for  doing  the  right  thing 
in  the  right  way.  This  is  capital  practice.  But,  far  from  thinking 
that  mere  honest  effort  at  complicated  jobs  would  serve  mankind 
as  a  substitute  for  Philosophy,  Religion  and  Art,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Second  Class  Clerks  could  work  as  they  do  if  we  had 
not  all  the  abstract  speculations  of  three  thousand  years  behind 
us.  We  either  draw  inspiration  ourselves  or  else  we  imitate  others 
who  drew  it,  from  the  half-truths  arrived  at  by  lonely  thinkers. 

But,  my  Goodness,  how  much  more  of  courage  and  compassion 
and  patience  and  sincerity  is  needed  if  the  world  is  to  go  any 
better  than  it  has  done  ! 

And  what  is  to  be  done  for  the  people  who  are  outside  the 
worlds  of  thought  and  action  ?  For  the  young  lady — a  guest — 
who  lost  her  temper  here  last  week  because  she  was  not  invited 
to  dine  at  Eaton,  or  for  the  officer  who  resigns  his  commission 
when  his  profession  interferes  with  his  shooting  ? 
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To  his  Mother 


House  of  Commons, 
February  8th,  1899. 

Dear  old  Guy  goes  to  India.  But  they  have  all  got  him  well 
into  their  heads  at  the  War  Office  and  I  feel  sure  that  his  chance 
will  come. 

Sir  C.  Grove  volunteers  to  me  the  other  day  that  his  reports 
were  very  good.  They  know  what  a  fine  character  he  has  and 
that  counts  for  much.  Sir  C.  Grove  quoted  from  memory  a 
phrase  which  I  thought  very  good  : — ‘  great  personal  charm 
without  any  weakness  of  character.’  He  said,  ‘  but  it  is  very 
rare,  you  know ;  a  man  like  that  can  get  others  to  follow  him.’ 
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To  his  Sister,  Pamela 

Saighton  Grange,  Chester, 
St.  George's  Day,  1899. 

I  like  the  Dream  ;  and  like  it  better  than  the  explanation.  It 
never  quite  does  to  explain  an  allegory.  Do  you  remember  dear 
B.  J.’s1  favourite  among  the  ‘  Gesta  Romanorum  ’  ?  These  were 
good  stories  of  all  kinds  told  by  monks,  to  amuse,  and  chaperoned, 
to  edify,  by  a  moral  which  explained,  as  in  .Esop.  The  one 
dear  and  revered  B.  J.  liked  best  was  ‘  The  Story  of  Three 
Friends.’  The  moral  begins  :  ‘  The  3  Friends  are  3  Enemies.’ 
Why  go  on  ? 

I  love  your  imagination.  Sometimes  I  think  of  it  as  of  a  horse 
turned  out  to  grass  :  so  happy  and  irresponsible  and  quaint. 
But  I  suppose  you  ought  to  go  out  with  a  bushel  of  corn  and 
catch  it  sometimes — a  long  and  weary  job.  And  then  harness 
it  into  a  shay. 

Read  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward,  called  ‘  One  Poor 
Scruple,’  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it.  I  think  it  was  worth 
doing  and  well  done.  She  is  a  niece  of  Lord  Edmund  Talbot  and 
wife  of  my  friend  Wilfrid  W.  who  wrote  ‘  Life  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  ’  and  ‘  Witnesses  to  the  Unseen,’  etc.,  etc.  It  will 
remind  you  a  little  of  other  books — that  is  inevitable  in  a  first 
work — but,  even  so,  I  think  her  Cecilia  truer  than  Benson’s  Dodo 
or  than  the  girl  in  ‘  Illumination.’  There  are  one  or  two  blots 
that  could  so  easily  be  erased.  However  !  .  .  . 

There  is  a  stern  review  in  this  week’s  ‘  Outlook  ’ — *  A  Matter  of 
Form  ’ — which  is  worth  reading. 

Yesterday  I  was  really  better  for  the  first  time  and  am  still, 
but  weather  too  bad  to  go  out.  Still,  yesterday  I  felt  for  the 
first  time  that  I  should  be  myself  again.  I  am  dying  for  work. 
It  chafes  me  to  think  how  much  there  is  to  do  and  how  few 
people  know  how  to  begin.  I  suppose  this  is  what  a  housemaid 
feels  when  she  enters  a  bachelor’s  study. 

I  have  been  reading  some  Politics  and  History.  After  all, 
it  is  consoling  to  remember  the  utter  smash  to  which  this  country 
has  gone  in  times  past.  Whenever  I  am  low  about  politics,  I 
think  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople  : — the  Emperor  dead  under  a 
pyramid  of  the  whole  nobility  and  all  arts  and  letters  wiped  out. 
‘  “  So  am  not  I,”  quoth  the  foolish  scullion.’ 

1  Burne-Jones. 
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To  his  Mother 


ITai.kyn, 

*1  st  May  1899. 

*(More  shame  to  it !  what  a  first  of  May  !)  I  am  really  well 
now  and  hope  to  go  to  London  Wednesday  and  begin  ‘  light 
work  ’ — as  the  servants  say — on  Thursday. 

I  should  love  Clouds  with  you  and  Margaret1  but  I  should 
not  sleep  o’nights  for  thinking  of  all  the  work  that  I  am  not 
doing.  I  shan’t  be  myself  till  I  get  back  to  work.  Perhaps  I 
will  come  to  you  for  Sunday.  I  should  love  the  peace  of  it  and 
to  be  read  to  by  Margaret.  Give  her  my  love.  This  is  a  beautiful 
place — not  the  house — with  a  beauty  of  the  North,  a  wizardry 
about  it.  Steep  up  behind  the  house  after  a  sharp  rise  is  a  tumbled 
upland  of  derelict  mines,  old  Roman  mines  and  middle-age  mines 
and  modern  mines  all  grown  over  with  short  grass  and  wind- 
clipped  gorse  close  to  the  ground.  Behind  it  Welsh  mountains, 
quite  close  when  a  wet  wind  waters  the  air,  like  card-board 
mountains  behind  the  switchback.  In  front  a  grove  of  enchanted 
beech-trees,  60  feet  high  and  about  20  feet  apart,  with  high  silver 
boles  but  all  their  tops  combed  back  and  clipped  by  the  wind 
which  comes  off  the  upland  as  a  bread-knife  off  the  table.  In 
front  of  them  a  glaze  of  high  gorse  in  blossom  in  a  hollow,  safe 
from  the  wind,  by  a  tarn.  Through  their  boles — as  through  the 
Botticelli  Ravenna  pines — you  see  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  and 
beyond  the  spout  of  Cheshire,  just  as  on  a  map  when  it  used  to 
relieve  the  tedium  of  English  counties  in  the  school-room.  And 
beyond  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  and  beyond  Lancashire 
smouldering  and  glittering  in  cloud-shadows  and  sun-bursts. 
‘  And  all  was  the  old  Duke’s  country.’  And  out  to  the  left  I 
pretend  to  see  the  Isle  of  Man.  My  dear  !  the  ‘  Sands  of  Dee  ’ 
are  wonderful.  A  film  of  water  fills  them  over  with  high  tide, 
and  filters  out  by  winding  channels.  And  the  water  and  the 
sands  never  reflect  the  same  here  in  the  same  place  for  more  than 
a  moment,  they  change  like  an  eel. 

Daddy2  is  shocked  to  hear  that  I  admire  this  view  of  the 
estuary  and  the  spout  and  the  smoke  and  the  little  boats  and 
the  many  changes.  He  has  sent  me  a  message  to  say  that  the 
switch-back  mountains  are  the  proper  view. 

1  Mrs.  Mackail,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones. 

2  The  Duke  of  Westminster. 
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To  his  Sister ,  Pamela 


St.  Giles, 

Salisbury,  May  25th,  1899. 

This  is  a  lovely  place,  or  rather  province,  as  beautiful  and  wide 
and  dowered  with  memories  as  the  other  provinces  about  Wilbury, 
Clouds,  Stockton,  which  we  have  known  and  loved  and  which 
make  up  a  kingdom  of  Romance,  if  not  of  History.  I  suppose  it 
was  a  Kingdom  when  our  forbears  met  at  the  moot — moot, 
meet  ?  ?  by  Downton  and  when  their  kings  were  crowned  at 
Winchester  or  Sarum.  It  is,  in  short,  part  of  the  country  of 
downs  and  juniper  bushes,  belts  of  fir  and  beech,  of  solitary  yews 
where  hamlets  have  died  out,  of  chalk  rivers  and  grey  churches, 
of  Roman  roads  turfed  over,  straight  as  the  rod  of  Hermes  about 
which  the  modern  white  road  winds.  The  expanse  and  liberty 
of  it  are  such  that  you  can  live  in  it  and  not  be  imprisoned  in  it 
as  in  other  parts  of  England.  From  the  top  of  the  garden  I  can 
see  the  clump  of  Win-green  which  we  see  from  the  drawing-room 
window  at  Clouds.  But  it  is  sixteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies  to  that 
window.  And  between,  you  can  see  Cranbourne  Chace  like  a 
wood-land  on  a  map. 

We  have  been  very  happy  here  since  Saturday.  Sibell,  Cuckoo, 
Lettice,  Madeline’s  friend  Lady  Magheramorne,  Tony  and  I. 

There  is  a  belt,  as  at  Wilbury,  about  eight  miles  in  circuit  and 
all  beyond  is  virgin  down.  I  ride  with  Tony  every  morn  before 
breakfast  and  again  with  him  and  Cuckoo  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  church  is  a  lovely  and  gorgeous  monument  of  the 
founder  of  his  family,  or,  rather,  according  to  the  inscription, 
of  the  restorer  of  its  ancient  fortunes  : — hanc  antiquam  familiam 
delapsam  in  pristinum  splendorem  restituit.  He,  a  Cooper,  was 
one  of  my  admired  Elizabethans  ;  was,  in  fact,  at  the  siege  of 
Cadiz  with  Essex  and  Raleigh.  But  among  his  titles  to  fame 
was  the  introduction  of  the  cabbage  into  this  Island.  There  he 
lies  with  his  wife  in  painted  stone  under  a  canopy  glowing  with 
marble  and  colour,  in  armour  with  an  enormous  cabbage  planted 
beyond  his  toes.  He  left  an  heiress  who  kneels,  a  dear  little  lady 
in  a  dark  gown,  on  the  steps  of  the  monument,  quite  outside  the 
canopy  and  saying  her  prayers  to  the  altar.  In  the  dusk  she 
looks  like  a  living  worshipper  and,  the  parson  tells  me,  often 
made  him  jump  when  he  first  came  to  the  place.  The  first  Ashley 
married  her.  In  their  monuments  you  may  read  what  to  me  is 
the  distracting  history  of  the  17th  and  the  cheerless  history  of 
the  18th  century.  The  first  big  Ashley,  grandson  of  the  Cabbage, 
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fought  on  both  sides  in  the  civil  war  and  wound  up  as  Lord 
Chancellor  and  a  member  of  the  Cabal.  Then  comes  the 
philosopher  and  friend  of  Voltaire  whose  writings  gave  the  base 
for  Pope’s  ‘  Essay  on  Man.’  His  tomb  and  his  sons’  tombs  are 
purely  pagan  with  three  Fates  instead  of  saints  and  martyrs, 
and  the  church  rebuilt  in  those  disheartening  days  is  as  cold 
as  ice.  The  inside  has  now  been  restored  by  Bodley  by  frankly 
putting  a  13th  century  Gothic  church  inside  the  Georgian  shell. 
That  may  be  very  wrong — probably  it  is  so — but  it  tells  of  the 
yearning  backwards  over  the  death  and  distraction  of  the  odious 
xvmth,  perplexing  xvuth  and  rotten-ripe  xvith  century  to  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Certainly  we  have  lived  in  a  most  interesting  time  of  transition. 
It  is  strange  to  see  all  the  different  movements,  Oxford,  Pre- 
Raphaelite,  Socialistic,  beginning  to  weave  themselves  into  a  cable 
to  tow  civilization  back  to  its  moorings  from  which  the  great 
floods  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  wrenched  it  to  the 
sound  of  many  waters.  Will  the  cable  break  ? . . .  That  is  the 
supreme  question  for  those  who  care  for  politics  and  art  and 
letters  and  who  love  their  land.  If  it  does,  as  is  too  probable, 
we  must  to  sea  once  more  and  run  before  the  storm  praying  to 
find  again  the  stout  heart  of  our  people’s  fathers.  But  I  long 
more  and  more  that  it  may  not  break  and  that  you  and  I  may 
live  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  new  Age  settled  and  orderly,  rich 
with  recovered  treasure  from  the  past  and  wise  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  three  hundred  years’  strife. 

Anyway  it  is  good  to  be  alive  and  strong  and  to  gallop  over 
downs. 
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To  his  Mother 

Private. 

War  Office, 
September  llWi,  1899. 

I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you  which  is  really  good  news — I 
think  very  good  news.  I  am  almost  sure  that  Guy  has  been 
selected  for  staff- work  in  Natal.  Lord  Wolseley  sent  me  a  note 
to  say  so  but  that  he  would  not  get  his  orders  for  two  or  three 
days  and,  just  now,  a  clerk  from  A.  G.’s  department  has  come 
in  to  ask  me  his  address.  Is  he  at  Umballa  now  ?  or  have  they 
gone  anywhere  on  leave  ?  I  advised  them  to  cable  to  Umballa. 
Well  I  know  you  will  be  really  glad  as  it  is  a  great  chance  and 
everything  to  be  selected  even  if  the  South  African  Republic 
gives  in. 
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I  gather  that  he  will  be  sent  to  manage  lines  of  communication, 
which  will  play  an  important  part  in  any  development,  whether 
of  occupation  or  of  actual  war.  But,  Lord  Wolseley  says,  once 
there  the  O.  C.  Natal  may  use  him  for  any  service. 

Wire  me  if  you  know  that  he  has  gone  anywhere  for  his  leave. 

And  now  as  to  Minnie.  My  advice  would  be  that  she  should 
wait  two  or  three  weeks  in  India  on  the  chance  of  things  fizzling 
out  altogether.  Then,  if  they  do  not  fizzle  out,  I  should  advise 
her  to  come  home  and  we  will  take  care  of  her.  For  if  this  thing 
goes  on,  it  will  be  a  long  affair. 

I  think  I  can  explain  the  situation  roughly. 

Natal  is  the  shape  of  a  diamond,  the  apex  of  which  tapers  up 
between  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State.  The  tip  of  the 
apex  is  on  Laing’s  Nek  near  Majuba.  And  all  the  top  triangle  is 
exposed  on  both  flanks.  Ladysmith  is  where  our  troops  are 
now,  five  battalions  Infantry,  two  regiments  Cavalry  and  three 
batteries  Artillery.  We  are  adding  six  battalions  Infantry,  three 
regiments  Cavalry  and  six  batteries  Artillery. 

Until  they  get  there  that  top  triangle  is  exposed. 

The  line  of  the  railway  runs  from  Durban  through  Ladysmith 
to  the  Frontier  at  the  tip. 

If  Guy  does  go  he  will  go  at  once  to  Durban  and  work  at  the 
communications  for  getting  the  reinforcements  up  to  Ladysmith. 

If  Kruger  gives  in,  well  and  good.  But  if  not,  we  shall  send 
more  men.  So  that  whatever  happens,  once  there  Guy  will 
probably  have  to  stay  three  months  at  least.  Under  those 
circumstances  it  seems  to  me  that  Minnie  had  best  come  here. 
If,  however,  it  becomes  clear  that  Kruger  means  to  give  in  during 
the  next  four  weeks,  then,  I  suppose,  he  would  go  back  to  India. 
That  is  why  I  recommend  her  waiting  three  weeks  or  so  for 
any  news. 

If  she  insists  on  going  to  South  Africa  she  must  go  to  Cape 
Town  and  not  to  Durban.  It  is  only  two  or  three  days  between 
the  two  places.  At  Cape  Town  Sir  A.  Milner  and  Lady  E.  Cecil 
and  Benny  would  look  after  her.  But  Durban  will  be  a  hell 
upon  earth  whilst  disembarkation  etc.,  goes  on. 

So  soon  as  I  know  that  he  has  been  sent  orders  I  shall  send 
him  a  long  wire.  I  will  wire  you  again  to-morrow.  If  he  is 
ordered  we  must  write  to  Durban  as  he  will  start  in  a  few  days 
to  be  at  Durban  before  the  troops  arrive. 

This  is  only  for  you  and  Papa.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  all  about  it. 

Have  just  seen  Lord  Wolseley,  he  tells  me  he  should  have 
selected  Guy  in  any  case  on  his  Staff  College  reports. 

And  now  all  love  to  you,  darling. 
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I  don’t  believe  there  will  be  war  and  however  inconvenient  to 
Guy  and  Minnie  the  turn  out  may  be,  the  fact  that  he  is  selected 
and  has  a  chance  of  meeting  and  serving  under  the  lot  of  soldiering 
generals  wall  make  the  whole  difference  to  his  career. 
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To  his  Father 

Urgent. 

War  Office, 
September  13  th,  1899. 

Guy  has  been  selected  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant  General  in 
Natal.  But  we  can't  get  his  address. 

What  we  want  is  some  clue  from  his  last  letter  as  to  whither 
he  intended  to  go  for  his  leave. 

This  selection  is  a  tremendous  chance  for  him. 

We  are  sending  10,000  troops  to  Natal  and  Sir  George  White, 
who  knows  him  and  speaks  highly  of  him,  goes  out  on  Saturday 
to  command  in  Natal. 

In  all  probability  there  will  be  no  war.  But  there  will  be 
a  prolonged  occupation  and  Guy  may  rise  to  higher  things. 
Anyhow  he  gets  his  chance  of  promotion  and  certainty  of  Staff 
employment. 

Where  is  he  ?  Commander-in-Chief  India  wires  back  that  he 
is  not  with  his  regiment  and  address  unknown. 

I  spent  a  sleepless  night  worrying  over  this  contretemps. 

Every  day  is  of  importance  as  he  must  get  to  Natal  before  Sir 
George  White. 

I  cannot  make  it  out.  He  has  muddled  off  somewhere  with 
Minnie,  Madge  and  the  Governess  and  left  no  address. 
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To  his  Father 


War  Office, 
September  13  th,  1899. 

I  am  relieved  about  Guy.  Sibell  wires  that  he  and  Minnie 
are  on  their  way  back  to  Umballa.  I  put  her  on  to  Mrs.  Howard 
who  had  a  letter  from  Minnie  by  last  mail. 

Have  just  seen  Wolseley  again  who  says  he  will  be  in  time 
by  the  first  troop-ship  from  India  which  gives  him  five  or  six 
days.  Wolseley,  most  complimentary,  repeats  that  he  has  not 
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selected  him  in  any  way  to  oblige  me  but  solely  on  his  Staff 
College  merits. 

You  must  not  believe  the  papers  as  to  chance  of  war.  I  am 
almost  certain  that  the  Transvaal  wall  give  in.  Meanwhile  Guy 
will  be  on  the  Staff  with  a  force  comprising  as  many  guns  and 
more  cavalry  than  we  had  at  the  Alma.  I  shall  now  ask  Sir 
George  White  to  give  him  plenty  to  do.  I  will  send  you  maps 
of  Natal. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
September  1 1th,  1899. 

I  have  not  seen  your  letter  which,  I  hear,  is  at  Park  Lane. 
Sibell  will  bring  it  me  at  Charing  Cross  for  Dover  to-night. 

I  cabled  Minnie  £4  16. ’s  worth  of  affection  and  advice  on 
Monday  last :  advice  in  these  words,  ‘  await  events  and  return 
England  if  crisis  continues.’ 

I  feel  as  sure  as  anyone  can  that  there  will  be  no  war.  But  there 
will  be  an  occupation  of  the  Transvaal-Natal  border  by  an  army, 
with  lines  of  communication  via  Ladysmith  and  Pietermaritzburg 
to  Durban. 

The  Staff  from  here  is  ideal,  all  my  best  friends  and  friends  to 
Guy.  Sir  George  White  commands  and  takes  with  him  my  dear 
Colonel  Hamilton  with  whom  I  stayed  at  Bulford  and  Harry 
Rawlinson,  my  friend,  who  was  also  there. 

Now  I  must  write  to  Minnie. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  Guy  is  found.  He  has  gone  off  camping 
with  Minnie  so  they  will  have  had  a  nice  time  together.  He  was 
due  at  Simla  September  27th,  so  must  soon  be  on  way  back 
anyhow  and  we  may  trust  the  C.  in  C.  India  to  find  him  and 
convey  our  order. 

Once  on  the  selected  list  he  is  all  right. 
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To  his  Mother 

Hotel  Burlington, 
Dover,  September  nth,  1899. 

In  case  you  overlooked  it  I  send  ‘  Times  ’  with  Guy’s  name  in 
it.  I  wonder  where  he  is  now  and  whether  he  is  very  pleased. 
What  most  rejoices  me  for  him  is  the  composition  of  the  staff — 
White,  Hamilton  and  Rawlinson — an  ideal  trio.  It  is  strange  to 
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think  that  I  dined  and  rode  about  with  Hamilton  and  Rawlinson 
at  Bulford  only  the  other  day  and  that  they  have  now  left 
Ushant  behind  them  and  are  forging  ahead  for  Madeira. 

The  particular  move  which  we  have  effected  is  No.  3  of 
possible  alternatives  which  we  had  worked  out  when  I  came  first 
to  Clouds  and  to  which  the  finishing  touches  were  put  on  that 
first  Monday  on  which  I  ran  up  to  London.  We  have  kept  well 
ahead  with  our  work  but  it  has  meant  for  us  at  the  War  Office 
many  days  and  long  hours  of  high  pressure.  I  don’t  think  we 
could  have  tried  harder  ;  so  I  am  philosophically  prepared  for 
hitches  and  unjust  blame.  But  for  all  my  philosophical  airs  and 
graces  I  am  not  really  an  ‘  ancient  Roman,’  and  would  give, 
goodness  knows  what,  to  have  twenty  minutes’  talk  with  Guy 
and  to  show  him  the  ropes  and  say  with  live  voice  ‘  Go  in  and 
win.’  I  work  at  politics  and  letters  and  dabble  here  in  science, 
but  I  remain  a  barbarian  caring  more  for  my  own  people  than 
for  the  Universe. 

I  saw  Flying  Fox  win  the  Leger  on  Wednesday  week  and 
managed  to  put  in  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  at  War  Office,  caught  train  to  Dover 
and  assisted  at  Sir  Michael  Foster’s  opening  address  to  British 
Association.  Back  to  War  Office  by  8.30  a.m.  Thursday  and 
returned  for  a  ‘  Conversazione  ’  here  in  the  Town  Hall.  Opened 
the  Victoria  Hall  for  Soldiers  at  12  noon  Friday  with  a  speech 
that  moved  audience  because  Guy’s  ‘  Odyssey  ’  was  the  prime 
motor  of  my  thought  and  language.  On  to  a  full-dress  lunch  at 
Barracks  and  on  to  opening  a  laundry  with  a  Bishop.  In  the 
evening  an  enchanting  address  from  M.  Richet  in  French.  A 
most  loveable  man  and  the  best  speaker  I  have  heard.  He  is  a 
close  friend  of  Sir  M.  Foster  and  has  been  persecuted  for  two 
years  for  sticking  up  for  Dreyfus. 

That  is  why  I  have  thrown  myself  into  making  the  visit  of 
these  French  savants  a  success.  No  one  hates  the  Dreyfus 
atrocity  more  than  I  do,  but  this  newspaper  mobbing  of  a  whole 
nation  including  such  brilliant  and  loveable  men  as  Richet 
shocks  me  too.  After  the  lecture  we  resolved  into  a  smoking 
concert  and  I  was  shot  for  another  speech.  Saturday  we  received 
400  French  savants  in  the  ‘  Maison  Dieu  ’  Hall.  Mayor  and 
Corporation  in  robes  with  chains  and  mace  and  burgh-mote  horn. 
Foster,  Lister  and  other  great  guns  spoke  and  I  made  a  little 
speech  in  French  which  the  Frogs  applauded  to  the  echo.  We 
then  had  a  lecture  by  J.  J.  Thomson  which,  if  his  theory  holds, 
will  revolutionize  our  idea  of  the  Universe.  Then  a  lunch  of 
1000  in  a  marquee.  I  made  another  short  speech,  first  half  in 
English  and  latter  in  French,  which  again  enchanted  the  Frogs. 
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A  great,  gross,  rollicking  Buffoon  of  a  French  journalist  near 
me  was  delighted.  He  roared  out  ‘  II  est  malin  celui-la,  comme 
il  arraye  ses  mots  !  Un,  deux,  trois,  quatre,  et  puis  Piff  !  ’ 
pointing  his  fore-finger  to  indicate  a  bull’s  eye.  We  then  went 
in  a  tug  on  board  the  ‘  Niobe,’  one  of  two  First  Class  Cruisers 
which  Goschen  had  sent  at  my  instance.  We  find  in  the  Captain, 
Winslow,  a  delightful  cousin  of  Eddy’s  with  two  photographs  of 
Pamela  on  his  table,  and  2nd  in  command,  Rosy  Wemyss — so 
small  is  the  world. 

To-day  I  went  to  church  and  took  a  long  walk  over  the  downs, 
putting  up  three  partridges  and  a  corn-crake,  to  the  S.  Foreland 
lighthouse.  There  I  find  Oliver  Lodge  and  five  or  six  scientific 
swells  of  the  first  order.  We  went  in  and  sent  messages  by  wire¬ 
less  telegraphy,  first  to  a  place  thirty-two  miles  off  in  France  and 
then  to  the  light-ship  on  our  own  Goodwin  Sands.  I  walked  home 
with  Oliver  Lodge  and  had  most  interesting  talk  on  the  border¬ 
land  of  the  physical  and  psychological  Universe. 

I  am  off  to-morrow  by  8.30  to  War  Office  to  take  up  threads  of 
South  Africa,  and  back  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  here.  Then, 
undiluted  South  Africa.  And  ‘  Such  ’ — as  they  say — ‘  is  life.’ 
I  am  very  well  and,  to  complete  happiness,  only  await  a  letter 
from  Guy. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton, 

September  24 th,  1899. 

Here  are  two  letters  from  Guy  and  from  Minnie.  They  show 
that  he  was  longing  for  the  chance  and  that  she  was  not  taken 
by  surprise.  It  is  amusing  her  ‘  bottling  ’  because  of  you. 
Just  as  if  I  didn’t  feel  it  at  the  back  of  your  eyes  all  the  time 
I  was  at  Clouds  ! 

I  still  think  that  the  chances  are  against  war,  though  in  favour 
of  a  longish  occupation.  Every  day  on  which  the  Boers  do  not 
cross  the  border  confirms  my  view.  For  now  is  their  time  and 
opportunity. 
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To  his  Brother 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 

St.  Michael  &  All  Angels,  1899. 

‘  Jacta  est  alea.’  The  Cabinet  decided  to  go  ‘  full  steam  ahead  ’ 
with  our  Army  Corps.  I  am  glad  our  course  is  clear,  and  con¬ 
sumed  with  curiosity  to  see  how  the  old  machine  will  work.  I 
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shall  get  well  dusted  when  the  House  meets,  for  we  shall  present 
the  cost  in  the  form  of  estimates.  This  will  enable  my  friends 
to  ‘  rag  ’  me  over  every  item. 

I  am  going  to  dine  and  sleep  Sunday  to  Monday  with  Buller 
who  sails  to-morrow  week. 

I  hope  to  get  a  letter  from  you  soon.  Just  off  to  dine  with 
Winston  Churchill  who  goes  out  as  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Morning 
Post.’ 

No  time  for  more.  Best  luck  to  you. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
October  6th,  1899. 

I  can’t  come  to-morrow  as  I  must  go  to  Sibell.  But  I  promise 
for  Saturday  week  and  will  try  to  bring  her. 

Dear  Guy  has  got  what  I  consider  the  ‘  plum  ’  of  the  whole 
expedition.  I  had  no  notion  of  it  till  I  saw  his  name  in  a  cable 
some  days  ago,  and  to-day  I  saw  it  in  the  official  printed  list  of 
the  Staff  for  Natal.  In  Natal  there  will  be  in  a  few  days,  or 
hours,  four  cavalry  regiments.  There  would  be  five — two  there 
and  three  from  India — but  we  are  sending  the  9th  Lancers  on 
to  Cape  Town,  but  of  the  four  remaining  a  Cavalry  Brigade  will 
be  selected  of  three  regiments,  and  Guy  is  to  be  the  Brigade 
Major. 

Colonel  Brocklehurst,  late  of  the  Blues,  will  command.  He 
is  a  great  friend  of  mine  and,  I  think,  next  to  Ned  Talbot  or 
equal  with  him,  the  most  perfect  gentleman  in  the  British  Army, 
the  kindest  and  nicest  and  most  chivalrous.  He  takes  Lord 
Crichton  as  A.D.C.,  and  he  too  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  ;  Lady 
Erne’s  eldest  son. 

They  will  make  a  grand  group  of  three  being  all  about  6  foot  2 
high  and  beautifully  matched.  Harry  Crichton,  oddly  enough, 
has  always  reminded  me  of  Guy.  They  might  almost  be  taken 
for  each  other. 

Well,  darling,  we  are  giving  our  best  for  this  Empire  ;  and 
that  is  quite  right  and  what  we  wish  to  do. 

Between  you  and  me  and  the  gate-post  we  mobilize  on  Monday. 
I  trust  all  will  go  well.  I  know  we  have  worked  hard  here  for 
success.  And  I  believe  the  Army  is  more  efficient  than  at  any 
time  since  Waterloo. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
October  11th,  1899. 

Well  it  has  come  and  we  are  in  ‘  a  state  of  war.’  Don’t  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  alarmist  rumours.  We  are  all  well 
ahead  with  our  work.  Of  course  one  thinks  gravely  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  but  there  is  always  something  to  laugh  at  on  these  occasions 
and  a  laugh  is  good  for  the  liver.  Between  you  and  me  I  could 
not  help  being  amused  at  a  demonstration  by  Timmie  Paulet. 

I  was  dragged  out  of  my  room  to  see  dear  Lily  and  Timmie’s 
wife  in  a  great  and  not  unnatural  pucker  at  having  received  a 
code  cable  from  Timmie  who  is  at  Bulawayo  to  this  effect : 
‘  War  imminent.  Mafeking  will  be  attacked  to-night  and  probably 
destroyed  (!  !).  No  need  to  be  anxious.’  At  the  time  I  was  very 
sympathetic  and  explained  that  Timmie  was  five  hundred  miles 
away  with  two  organized  forces  of  ours  between  him  and  the 
border.  But  since,  I  have  been  laughing  a  good  deal  at  old 
Timmins  firing  off  such  a  torpedo  !  They  tell  us  they  are  quite 
serene  about  Mafeking. 

Remember  that  the  wires  will  be  cut  and  news  edited,  so 
believe  nothing. 

We  have  plenty  of  troops  where  dear  Guy  is  now  and,  Buller 
informs  me,  can  over-look  the  Boers  if  they  advance  for  twenty- 
five  miles.  So  we  will  not  only  hope,  but  cheerfully  believe,  that 
all  will  go  well. 
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To  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

War  Office, 
Oct.  13  th  1899. 

I  am  not  quite  happy  about  the  form  adopted  for  communicat¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  Crown  has  exercised  its  prerogative  of 
calling  out  the  Reserves.  But  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  you  intend  to 
embody  any  of  the  militia,  that  fact  must  also  be  communicated 
by  the  Crown  to  Parliament.  Please  see  Hansard  Feb.  20th  1885. 
You  will  observe  that  two  distinct  messages  from  the  Crown  to 
Parliament  were  delivered  consecutively  on  the  same  day.  The 
first  dealing  with  the  Reserves,  and  the  second  with  the  Militia. 
Both  are  very  formal  and  both  refer  in  terms  to  the  Acts  by  which 
the  Crown  exercises  its  prerogative  in  these  two  separate  ways. 

I  deduce  two  propositions,  (a)  That  Harcourt  may  allege 
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even  in  respect  of  the  Reserves  that  the  Crown  is  treating  Parlia¬ 
ment  with  nonchalance.  ( b )  And  this  is  serious, — that  you  must 
have  a  message  from  the  Crown  about  the  Militia. 

If  you  are  satisfied  as  to  the  first  point  it  will  still  be  necessary 
to  interpolate  an  allusion  to  the  embodiment  of  the  Militia  into 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  Otherwise  you  will  have  to  have 
a  separate  message  and  a  second  debate.  This,  in  itself  a  bore, 
would  in  addition  bring  about  just  what  I  want  to  avert,  viz, 
the  charge  that  you  embarked  on  to  the  mobilization  policy 
without  considering  its  secondary  consequences.  The  amount  of 
Militia  embodied  in  Feb.  ’85  was  only  two  brigades  of  Artillery 
Militia  and  six  battalions  of  Infantry. 

Parliament  was  sitting  at  the  time  having  adjourned  over 
Xmas.  But  the  Crown  issued  the  two  proclamations  on  18th  Feb. 
and  the  House  re-assembled  on  the  19th.  On  the  20th  the  two 
‘  gracious  ’  messages  were  brought  down.  I  shall  be  much 
concerned  if  the  House  meets  without  a  message  from  the  Crown 
about  the  Militia. 

P.S. — A  fresh  complication  occurs  to  me. 

The  embodiment  of  the  Militia  is  governed  by  the  Militia  Act 
1882  sections  18  and  19. 

You  will  see  that  if  Parliament  be  not  sitting  when  the 
proclamation  is  made  it  must  be  re-assembled  within  10  days. 

Well,  we  don’t  want  the  Militia  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  but 
it  "would  be  the  very  devil  to  have  another  session  in  Dec.  !  ! 

However,  as  I  read  section  18,  (1)  and  (2)  taken  together  you 
could  issue  the  proclamation  now  and  enable  the  S.  of  S.  ‘  from 
time  to  time  to  give ....  such  directions  as  may  seem  necessary 
....  for  embodying  all  or  any  part  of  the  Militia.’ 

I  conclude,  (1)  that  Her  Majesty  must  issue  a  proclamation 
before  or  on  Tuesday  so  drawn  as  merely  to  confer  enabling 
powers  in  respect  of  the  Militia  :  and  (2)  that  this  must  be 
announced  in  Her  speech.  There  seems  no  other  way  of  avoiding 
at  best  two  debates,  and  at  worst  two  sessions. 

If  you  attach  importance  to  my  ‘  formality  ’  point  in  matters 
touching  the  prerogative,  could  you  not  tack  two  messages  onto 
the  speech  ?  You  could  leave  the  general  reference  and  before 
the  end  say  in  consequence  of  the  state  referred  to  H.M.  had 
issued  two  proclamations  and  then  recite  them. 
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To  his  Brother 

War  Office, 
October  21st,  1899. 

How  I  long  to  know  exactly  where  you  are.  The  news  of  poor 
Symons’  fight  kept  coming  in  as  I  was  speaking  in  the  House. 
The  last  cable,  saying  he  was  mortally  wounded,  was  read  out 
by  Balfour.  The  whole  House  uncovered  their  heads  and  stopped 
debating.  A  most  impressive  and  touching  scene.  We  had  been 
going  for  each  other  hammer  and  tongs,  but  with  news  of  Symons, 
of  heavy  losses  and  no  casualty  return  we — all,  the  Irish  too,  to 
their  credit — buried  our  war  of  words  and  went  home  at  11.30 
after  voting  £10,000,000  for  the  war. 

Dearest  old  Guy,  may  you  be  safe  and  well  and  do  wire  more 
often.  I  lodged  £20  for  you  in  the  Standard  Bank,  Durban,  to 
be  used  in  wires.  What  I  want  is  to  know  where  you  are,  then 
can  guess  what  you  are  at. 

Best  love  to  you,  old  boy. 
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To  his  Mother 

House  of  Commons, 
October  23rd,  1899. 

Guy  is  safe  so  far.  We  have  in  all  the  lists  of  Friday  and 
Saturday.  I  read  out  a  summary  to  the  House  which  was 
purposely  put  at  the  lowest.  We  do  not  want  to  mislead  people 
into  thinking  our  troubles  are  over.  But  you  must  not  mind 
hearing  that  we  have  gone  from  Dundee  to  Glencoe.  Strategy 
is  a  science.  You  must  go  to  the  right  place  even  if,  by  so  doing, 
it  may  seem  for  the  moment  that  you  are  retiring. 

So  let  us  pray  and  believe  and  be  quietly  cheerful  in  the 
thought  that  all  these  Englishmen  are  heroes. 
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l'o  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
October  24th,  1899. 

We  have  not  much  news  but  what  there  is  is  good.  General 
Yule,  who  seems  a  very  ‘  confidential  ’  person,  has  effected  a 
smart  flank  march  south  to  join  Sir  George  White.  He  avoided 
the  enemy.  White  went  north  to  meet  and  protect  him  and 
fought  a  ‘  successful  action.’  We  have  no  further  details  of  the 
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fight  but,  as  he  mentions  no  losses,  we  imagine  it  was  a  small 
affair.  They  are  we  believe  together  to-night.  And  that  lifts 
a  load  of  anxiety  off  my  mind.  White  now  has  seven  batteries, 
four  cavalry  regiments  and  plenty  of  infantry.  So  the  risk  of 
engagements  against  largely  superior  forces  is,  I  hope  and  believe, 
avoided.  He  will  also  get  a  battalion  of  Rifle  Brigade  to-day 
or  to-morrow  and  some  drafts. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
October  26th,  1899. 

Bless  you  for  your  letter.  Well,  well ...  to-day  is  vastly 
pleasanter  than  yesterday.  I  thought  I  was  tired  yesterday,  but 
as  I  feel  as  fresh  as  paint  to-day,  I  conclude  that  I  was,  without 
knowing  it,  only  anxious. 

Yule’s  force  is  now  really  in  Ladysmith,  very  tired  but  all 
well  and  in  good  spirits. 

It  was  a  bore  having  to  go  to  Dover  without  the  casualty  list. 
I  arranged  to  have  wires  sent  to  you  and  Minnie  in  my  name 
before  starting  and  to  have  ‘  good  news  ’  wired  to  the  meeting 
and  ‘  bad  news  ’  to  my  Hotel.  It  wouldn’t  have  helped  anyone 
to  have  bad  news  with  a  large  audience  on  one’s  hands.  But 
the  good  news  came,  just  before  I  spoke — Guy  safe  and  the 
concentration  effected — Phew  ! ...  as  Carlyle  puts  it  at  the  end 
of  a  paragraph. 

I  had  slept  all  the  way  to  Ashford — believing  I  was  tired — 
instead  of  preparing  a  speech.  But  when  I  got  the  news  I  didn’t 
feel  a  bit  tired  and  whanged  in  well  to  a  gorgeous  audience  who 
hung  on  every  word. 

I  came  back  by  the  8.30  to-day  and  found  this  priceless  com¬ 
munication  from  that  darling  old  Hunker,  Guy.  Isn’t  it  like 
him  ?  To  leave  us  perspiring  for  five  days  of  fighting  and 
marching,  and  then  in  reply  to  my  wire  ‘  where  are  you  ?  5  to 
reply  ‘  Ladysmith.’  Bless  him  !  !  ! 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
Oct.  27th,  1899. 

I  loved  your  two  letters.  I  hope  that  we  have  now  got  a 
breathing  space  and,  which  is  more  important,  I  know  that  our 
soldiers  are  having  a  rest.  White  wired  to-day  that  he  meant  to 
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concentrate  all  his  strength  and  rest  the  men.  Of  course  if  the 
Boers  come  on  he  will  have  to  fight  them.  But  we  hope  they 
are  tired  too  and  their  horses.  Anyway  our  men  ought  to  be 
more  rested  than  they  by  the  time  they  do  come  on. 

I  send  you  a  slight  attention  from  our  friends  the  ‘  Frogs  ’ 
addressed  to  ‘  Sir  Wyndham  ’  in  the  approved  ‘  Frog  ’  fashion. 

I  have  wired  to  Minnie  each  time  and,  as  the  accounts  may 
get  muddled  by  the  time  they  reach  India,  I  put  ‘  Third  Battle, 
Guy  safe.’ 

I  think  I  shall  use  this  respite  to  pay  my  visit  to  Cuckoo. 
Much  as  I  should  love  to  come  to  you. 

White  says  he  has  now  an  ‘  admirable  force  in  excellent  spirits.’ 
Darling  old  Guy  is  with  lots  of  friends  now  all  snug  together. 

I  am  much  relieved  at  the  House  being  up  and  am  now  working 
away  at  the  embodiment  of  the  Militia. 

Now  rest  and  be  at  peace  inside  for  some  days.  The  Boers 
behaved  quite  well  on  entering  Dundee,  molesting  no  one,  and 
the  wounded  there,  except  poor  Symons,  are  all  doing  well. 
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To  his  Mother 


35  Park  Lane,  W., 
October  27th,  1899. 

You  must  not  be  fretted  by  the  newspapers.  All  our  dear 
soldiers  are  now  snug  together  in  Ladysmith.  They  have  blown 
up  the  bridge  over  the  Sunday  river  on  the  Dundee-Beith- 
Washbank  River-Ladysmith  road,  by  which  Yule  marched. 
The  Boers  themselves  blew  up  the  bridge  over  Washbank  River 
on  the  railway  from  Glencoe  to  Ladysmith.  So  I  do  not  believe 
they  can  get  their  guns  up  for  some  time.  Either  they  will 
concentrate  and  come  on  together — that  means  a  long  respite  and 
lull — or  they  will  leave  the  Free  State  force  near  Ladysmith 
alone. 

If  they  do  that  White  ought  to  smash  it  with  superior  force. 
He  has  quite  fourteen  thousand  men  now  in  Ladysmith,  and 
forty-two  guns  and  three  and  two-thirds  Cavalry  regiments. 
So  don’t  have  any  more  ‘  tightness  ’  of  the  heart  till  I  tell  you. 

I  am  much  more  at  my  ease  over  the  situation  to-night  than 
at  any  time  these  last  five  weeks.  White  sent  us  a  capital  cable 
to-day.  He  doesn’t  mean  to  play  any  ‘  high -jinks  ’  and  will 
keep  all  his  men  together.  Meanwhile  we  have  thirty  thousand 
men  or  more  on  the  sea,  so  there  you  are  ! 
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The  most  striking  thing  done  yet  to  the  imagination  is  that 
we  practically  switched  Europe  off  Africa  for  three  days  during 
Yule’s  march.  We  shut  down  every  telegraph  office  from  Cape 
Town  to  Aden.  I  was  well  roasted  in  the  Press  for  this.  But 
now  they  are  rather  ashamed  of  themselves  in  the  light  of  our 
successful  concentration. 
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To  his  Brother 


35  Park  Lane, 
October  2 7th,  1899. 

What  a  regular  old  4  hunker  ’  you  are  not  to  have  wired  me 
where  you  were  until  I  screwed  it  out  of  you.  I  could  not  guess 
whether  you  were  at  Durban,  Maritzburg,  Ladysmith  or  Dundee. 
I  am  thinking  of  you  all  to-night,  snug  in  Ladysmith,  and 
exchanging  the  news  with  Yule’s  lot. 

I  could  not  help  being  anxious  during  Yule’s  march.  We 
practically  switched  Europe  off  Africa  from  Sunday  to  Tuesday. 
As  a  result  people  here  thought  there  had  been  a  disaster  and 
that  we  were  hiding  it.  So  they  roasted  me  well  in  the  Press. 
Now  they  are  ashamed  of  themselves. 

Here  I  am  writing  to  you  about  your  news  which  you  will  have 
forgotten  by  the  time  this  reaches  you  in  the  light  of  later  excite¬ 
ments,  instead  of  telling  you  about  home. 

I  got  the  ‘  men  and  money  ’  very  easily  out  of  the  faithful 
Commons  and  slipped  off  to  Southampton  Saturday  to  see  the 
Coldstream  embark,  so  far  our  mobilization  and  embarkation 
has  gone  off  without  a  hitch. 

Late  Saturday  night  I  got  to  Clouds  and  cheered  up  Mamma. 
She  is  very  brave  and  philosophical,  but,  of  course,  you  make  us 
perspire  a  good  deal.  On  Wednesday  I  had  to  speak  at  Dover 
and  Sir  George  White’s  wire  of  casualties  at  Driefontein  and 
junction  with  Yule  did  not  come  in  before  I  started.  I  have 
rarely  felt  so  uncomfortable  as  in  the  train  on  the  way  down, 
now  it’s  all  right  you  will  think  me  an  ass.  But  to  us,  here,  a 
retirement  of  fifty-eight  miles  before  a  superior  force,  which  was 
also  a  flank  march,  and  the  mere  fact  of  which  we  had  to  ‘  bottle  ’ 
from  scores  of  questioners,  was  a  beastly  thing  to  contemplate. 

I  do  not  like  the  position  at  Ladysmith  on  the  contour  map 
very  much  and  wish  that  we  had  made  our  camp  at  Colenso. 

However,  dear  old  boy,  I  have  all  confidence  in  White  and 
Hunter  and  French  and  the  whole  lot  of  you. 
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The  Cabinet  have  been  good  about  supplies  since  they  began 
to  move  at  all. 

I  rammed  it  in  for  all  I  was  worth  to  make  a  job  of  it  at  home, 
so  we  have  leave  to  embody  33  Militia  battalions — one  for  each 
regiment  of  which  all  battalions  are  abroad ;  to  replace  all 
mobilization  stores  and  clothing  ;  to  raise  seven  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments  to  higher  establishment  and  15  F.A.  and  4  R.H.A.  from 
four  to  six-gun  cadres.  That  is  not  bad,  is  it  ?  When  first  I 
rammed  in  Beach  asked  me  ‘  what  for  ?  ’  I  said,  ‘  the  defence  of 
the  country.’  He  said,  ‘  Fiddlesticks.’  All  the  same  we  are  to 
have  the  lot. 

This  will  seem  very  remote  and  small  to  you.  But  it  was  most 
essential  to  show  Europe  that  we  could  fix  up  South  Africa  and 
remain  ‘  as  good  as  new.’ 

I  suppose  White  will  try  to  smash  the  Orange  Free  State 
column  from  the  West  before  the  South  African  Republic  column 
from  the  North  comes  up.  But  I  earnestly  hope  he  will  not  try 
this  unless  he  has  a  safe  margin  of  time.  Still  we  have  unlimited 
confidence  in  you  all.  All  our  money  is  on  you  and  we  don’t 
want  to  hedge. 

The  ‘  Frogs  ’  have  been  inimitable  after  their  wont.  Every  day 
they  announce  a  combination  of  France,  Russia  and  Germany  to 
crush  the  ‘  perfides.’  One  anonymous  Frog,  again  with  due 
regard  to  ‘  Frog  ’  traditions,  has  posted  me  a  coloured  print  ‘  Les 
premiers  prisonniers  anglais  ’  of  English  officers  being  marched 
into  Pretoria,  the  envelope  was  duly  superscribed  to 

‘  Sir  Wyndham 
War  Office, 

London.’ 

In  this  little  way  I  owe  it  to  ‘  Frogs  ’  to  rank  with  Sir  Pitt  and 
others  of  the  great  departed. 

Give  my  warm  congratulations  and  kind  regards  to  Sir  George 
White  and  every  possible  greeting  to  Ian  Hamilton  and  Harry 
Rawlinson.  How  I  long  to  be  with  you  all !  Wire  me  after 
battles  like  a  good  fellow,  won’t  you  ?  It  helps  Mamma.  Also 
wire  me  if  there  is  anything  that  the  War  Office  can  do  for  the 
force.  Our  cousin  Willie  Wyndham,  Hugh’s  son,  has  chucked  his 
Aide-de-Camp-ship  in  Ceylon  to  join  his  regiment.  Look  out 
for  him  if  he  comes  your  way.  Bless  you  and  all  good  luck. 
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To  his  Father 

War  Office, 
October  28th,  1899. 

The  two  remaining  squadrons  of  5th  D.G.s  have  landed  at 
Durban,  the  first  on  the  22nd,  the  second  and  last  on  the  25th. 

The  battalion  of  Rifle  Brigade  disembarked  at  Durban  to-day. 

In  addition  a  battalion  of  the  Border  Regiment  which  was  at 
De  Aar  in  Cape  Colony  is  to-day  in  the  train  to  East  London 
where  a  transport  will  await  to  convey  it  to  Durban  ;  it  should 
be  there  in  three  days  at  latest. 

This  shows  that  we  are  not  anxious  about  Cape  Colony. 

Yule’s  Column  is  in  Ladysmith,  tired  but  happy. 

We  are  all  happier  to-day.  The  last  two  days  have  been 
anxious  ones  and  I  am  glad  they  are  over. 
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To  his  Father 

St.  Giles’  House, 
Salisbury,  October  29th,  1899. 

I  send  you  back  your  letter  in  order  that  you  may  understand 
my  corrections.  You  have,  not  unnaturally,  confused  the  19th 
with  the  9th.  The  Cavalry  Regiments  originally  in  Natal  were 
the  5th  Lancers  and  18th  Hussars.  We  sent  from  India  the 
19th,  5th  D.G.s  and  9th  Lancers.  At  first  there  was  an  idea  of 
switching  the  19th  off  to  Cape  Town.  But,  as  the  stress  was 
greatest  in  Natal,  they  were  allowed  to  land  and  have  been 
there  a  fortnight.  We  have  not  heard  of  them  before  because, 
no  doubt,  they  were  given  a  rest  in  which  to  get  their  horses  on 
their  legs.  The  5th  D.G.s  landed  one  squadron  also  nearly  a 
fortnight  ago.  The  2nd  and  3rd  squadrons  detained  by  two 
cases  of  anthrax,  arrived  last  week.  The  9th  were  switched  off 
to  Cape  Town.  And  it  was  they,  nqt  the  19th,  who  lost  90  horses 
and  had  to  put  back  to  Durban  and  start  again  for  the  Cape. 

The  upshot  is  that  White  has  now  at  Ladysmith  the  5th 
Lancers,  two  squadrons  18th  Hussars  (one  captured)  who  were 
always  in  Natal.  Also  the  19th  now  rested  and  on  their  legs  and 
the  5th  D.G.s,  two  squadrons  of  which  have  only  landed  recently. 
Guy  we  know  is  at  Ladysmith.  Another  thing  has  been  cleared 
up.  Bethune,  in  his  regiment,  who  was  sent  from  India  on  the 
idea  that  the  three  Indian  Cavalry  Regiments  would  act  as  a 
Brigade,  is  commandant  at  Durban.  Therefore  Guy  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  staff  officer  for  the  complicated  and  broken  Brigade 
i — 24 
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at  Ladysmith,  i.e.  the  5th  intact,  and  two  squadrons  of  18th  and 
19th  intact  and  now  fit,  and  the  5th  D.G.s,  not  perhaps  fit  as  yet 
for  prolonged  work. 

Contrary  to  my  expectations  it  is  possible  that  an  action  was 
fought  to-day.  White  meant  yesterday  to  go  for  a  hill  four  miles 
north-east  of  him  on  the  Helpmakaar  Road.  The  enemy  may 
have  fought,  or  may  have  retired,  I  shall  not  know  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  until  to-morrow  afternoon. 

In  any  case  White  has  now  fourteen  thousand  men  with  him 
and  the  brunt  ought  to  fall  on  the  infantry.  So  you  need  not 
be  more  anxious  than  you  can  help.  And  the  position  is  far 
better  than  it  has  been  any  time  these  last  four  weeks. 

White  is  right  in  going  for  any  single  column.  If  he  sat  still 
the  result  would  be  that  Ladysmith  would  be  invested  and  cut 
off  for  some  time.  This  would  mean  a  long  wait  without  news. 
Every  time  he  pushes  back  and  upsets  a  separate  column  he 
retards  their  plans  and  gives  time  for  our  reinforcements  to 
arrive. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
October  31st,  1899. 

I  have  put  off  writing  in  the  expectation  of  more  news  and 
details.  But  no  doubt  our  men  are  busy  in  Ladysmith  and  have 
little  time  to  sit  down  and  indite  despatches. 

Humanly  speaking  dear  old  Guy  is  safe.  We  know  that  he 
was  not  with  the  detached  column  that  went  wrong.  Adye  was 
the  only  staff  officer  with  that  force. 

Now  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  be  quite  serene.  First  so  as  to 
pursue  our  avocations,  wherever  they  may  be,  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  and  secondly,  because  nothing  could  worry  our  dear 
fellows  out  there  more  than  to  know,  if  they  could,  that  we  were 
worrying  at  home.  They  would  like  us  all  to  be  happy,  so  we 
must  be  happy. 

White  is  no  worse  off  than  before,  as  the  Rifle  Brigade  and 
Border  Regiment  make  up  for  the  two  lost  battalions.  He  has 
provisions  for  90  days  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  criticize  him  or  anyone  else.  We  will  all  pull  together 
until  we  are  through. 

I  see  that  the  Cavalry  is  highly  praised  in  to-day’s  ‘  Times.’ 
Bless  you,  most  darling  Mamma,  and  keep  happy  to  please 
darling  Guy. 

We  are  sending  out  three  more  battalions  and  a  Mountain 
battery  to  fill  up  the  holes. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
November  1st,  1899. 

You  will  read  Sir  George  White’s  account  of  the  disaster.  It 
explains  the  inexplicable.  I  guessed  what  had  happened,  but 
not  until  8.20  last  night.  Then,  driving  in  a  cab  to  dinner,  I 
suddenly  remembered  the  two  boxes  of  ammunition,  like  large 
cigar-boxes,  which  are  hung  panier-wise  on  the  mules.  I  had 
puzzled  all  day  with  the  back  of  my  head  whilst  working  with 
the  front  on  other  matters.  But  it  flashed  on  me  then.  The 
mules  had  bolted  in  the  night  with  the  ammunition.  That  we 
now  know  to  have  been  the  case. 

It  is  very  sad  ;  very  tragic  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
rankle  or  that  one  would  wish  to  forget ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
all  did  their  best  under  most  trying  circumstances. 

White  behaved  like  a  great  gentleman  in  taking  the  whole 
blame.  And  no  more  need  be  said. 

For  the  rest  he  is  no  worse  than  he  was,  as  the  two  battalions 
in  outweigh  the  nine-and-a-half  companies  lost. 

It  was  like  Hedworth  Lambton  to  turn  up  with  big  guns.  He 
must  have  unshipped  and  railed  them  up  on  his  own  responsibility. 

We  shall  have  five  battalions  in  at  Cape  Town  in  eight  days,  nine 
in  nine  days,  fifteen  in  a  fortnight,  and  twenty-one  in  three  weeks. 

So  we  have  only  got  to  sit  tight  and  look  happy. 

‘  If  your  officer’s  dead  and  the  sergeants  look  white, 
Remember  it’s  ruin  to  run  from  a  fight : 

So  take  open  order,  he  down,  and  sit  tight, 

And  wait  for  supports  like  a  soldier.’ 

They  are  safe  enough  in  Ladysmith  under  God’s  providence. 

We  are  all  so  busy  and  all  have  so  many  in  the  thick  of  it 
that  it  is  easy  to  be  serene  and  even  cheerful  in  the  sense  of 
brotherhood  right  through  the  nation. 

And  when  it’s  all  over  we’ll  thank  the  Mothers  ! 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
November  2nd,  1899. 

Things  seem  fairly  serene.  The  wire  to  Ladysmith  is  not  cut. 
We  have  just  had  a  short  one  in  to  say  that  Egerton  of  the 
‘  Powerful  ’  has  been  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a  shell.  This  seems 
to  show  that  not  much  beyond  ‘  long  bowls  ’  between  the  big 
guns  is  going  on. 
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To  his  Mother 


War  Office, 
November  3rd,  1899. 

Dear  Guy  is  safe  by  latest  wires.  I  believe  that  Ladysmith 
is  safe.  Anyhow  we  have  many  of  our  best  men  there,  plenty 
of  food  and  ammunition.  They  are  no  worse  off  than  the 
Maf eking  and  Kimberley  people  have  been.  For  the  odds  are 
about  the  same  though,  at  Ladysmith,  on  a  bigger  scale. 

We  shall  not  hear  much  now  for  some  time.  But  our  reinforce¬ 
ments  will  begin  to  arrive  within  the  week  and  the  Boers  must 
be  at  least  as  tired  and  probably  worse  fed  than  our  own. 
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To  his  Brother 


War  Office, 
November  3rd,  1899. 

I  know  what  a  tight  place  you  are  all  in.  But  you  are  a  good 
team  and  I  hope  and  believe  you  will  pull  through. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  will  not  get  my  earlier  letters  for  some 
time.  The  wire  is  cut  to-day,  and,  I  suppose,  they  will  cut  the 
railway  behind  you  also. 

It  has  been  trying  for  us  to  wait  so  long  for  the  casualty  lists. 
Monday’s  fight  only  came  in  to-day,  Friday. 

Everybody  here  has  taken  the  loss  of  the  two  battalions  very 
well.  There  has  not  been  a  murmur  or  a  vestige  of  excitement. 
But,  of  course,  everyone  is  deeply  moved.  I  long  to  be  with  you. 
Give  my  love  to  Hedworth  Lambton  and  to  all  my  friends. 

I  devoutly  hope  that  you  will  be  reinforced  a  fortnight  before 
you  get  this. 

I  wired  Minnie  to-day  that  you  were  safe,  and  children  well 
and  that  she  was  to  ‘  cheer  up.’  I  shall  wire  her  to  each  port  at 
which  her  steamer  touches.  Your  darling  children  are  very  well. 
I  go  to  Clouds  for  Sunday  and  they  make  experiments  with  my 
shaving-soap,  brushes  and  so  forth.  We  are  all  well  at  home. 

How  I  wish  I  could  be  in  Ladysmith  with  something  to  do  ! 
We  shall  go  on  here  preparing  to  hit  as  hard  and  as  fast  as  we 
can  until  we  establish  an  overwhelming  superiority.  But  you 
are  a  long  way  off  and  it  takes  time  to  get  the  blows  planted. 

God  bless  you,  dear  old  boy.  I  think  of  you  all  the  time. 
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To  his  Mother 


War  Office, 
November  4th,  1899. 

And  now  as  to  news.  The  wire  was  cut  2.30  on  Thursday 
between  Pietermaritzburg  and  Ladysmith.  We  had  a  wire  sent 
that  morn  by  Hedworth  Lambton,  showing  all  well.  And  press- 
wires  published  to-day  but  sent  Wednesday  prove  that  the 
garrison  of  Ladysmith  was  confident  and  cheerful.  They  have 
several  companies  of  Engineers  and  many  of  our  cleverest  Staff- 
officers  to  direct,  and  10,000  strong  pairs  of  arms  to  execute  any 
entrenchments  that  may  be  necessary.  So  you  need  not  mind 
the  Boer  guns.  All  that  happens  is  that  you  put  your  field  guns 
in  very  deep  trenches  ready  to  come  out  if  there  is  an  attack. 
But  look  at  Mafeking  !  They  have  not  been  able  to  hurt  us  there. 
Why  should  they  be  able  to  hurt  us  at  Ladysmith  ?  The  position 
is  precisely  the  same  only  on  a  larger  scale. 

I  don’t  want  to  prophesy  but  I  believe  we  shall  relieve  them 
long  before  they  are  really  pressed. 

So  let  us  all  cheer  up  and  do  what  we  can  by  being  cheerful  to 
help.  That  is  all  we  can  do.  We  can’t  all  be  in  Ladysmith 
though  we  would  all  like  to  be  there. 
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To  his  Mother 


War  Office, 
November  6th,  1899. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Ian  Hamilton,  to  October  10th,  from 
Pietermaritzburg.  He  writes,  ‘  I  have  seen  your  brother  and  he 
is  very  fit  and  certainly  in  the  highest  spirits.’ 

We  have  no  official  news  from  Ladysmith  since  the  ‘  pigeon  ’- 
despatch.  But  I  believe  we  shall  go  directly  to  relieve 
Ladysmith  and  I  believe  our  troops  there  can  hold  their  own 
until  relieved. 

Minnie — I  know  by  her  wire  to  me — sailed  on  the  4th  from 
Bombay.  So  we  shall  soon  have  her  back. 
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To  his  Father 

War  Office, 
November  6th,  1899. 

We  have  no  further  news  since  the  ‘  pigeon  ’-despatch  which 
you  will  have  read.  No  news,  that  is,  from  the  front. 

Buller  seems  to  be  ‘  all  there.’  I  believe  that  we  shall  go  in 
for  the  direct  relief  of  Ladysmith  via  Durban. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Ian  Hamilton  about  Guy  and  the 
situation. 

The  rumours  are  that  our  successes  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
were  considerable. 
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To  his  Mother 


War  Office, 
November  7th,  1899. 

I  sent  you  a  wire  based  on  a  telegram  which  you  will  read  in 
to-morrow’s  papers.  The  Cavalry  fought,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
two  successful  actions  about  Ladysmith.  Our  losses  not  heavy 
and  Guy  safe  as  two  officers’  names  are  given.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  cessation  of  fighting.  They  feel  confident  of  holding 
Ladysmith  and  the  bombardment  is  doing  very  little  harm.  The 
tide  ought  to  turn  in  our  favour  within  the  next  three  weeks. 
Every  day  enables  them  to  make  the  camp  at  Ladysmith  safer. 
Meanwhile  dear  old  Guy  is  in  capital  company  with  Big  Brock  1 
and  Harry  Crichton. 

Our  work  goes  on  smoothly  and,  so  far,  without  a  hitch. 
Privately  I  may  tell  you  that  we  shall  send  out  more  troops 
and  seek  to  establish  overwhelming  superiority  at  the  earliest 
date. 

But  I  shan’t  holloa  till  we  are  out  of  the  wood.  All  the  same 
you  may  be  much  happier  in  your  mind.  Go  by  our  wires  and 
disregard  the  press. 

Don’t  be  disappointed  at  the  transports  not  arriving  so  soon 
as  the  papers  expected.  I  don’t  expect  them  before  Friday  or 
Thursday  at  earliest.  But  once  the  first  gets  there  we  shall  be 
pouring  in  men  at  from  four  thousand  to  five  thousand  a  day. 

1  General  Brocklehurst. 
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To  his  Brother 

35  Park  Lane, 
November  10th,  1899. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  when  one  knows  that  communication 
is  interrupted.  But  of  course  the  letters  which  will  be  stopped 
are  those  I  wrote  weeks  ago,  and  this  one  ought  to  reach  you 
easily  if  we  relieve  you  as  I  firmly  believe  we  shall. 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  how  mystified  we  are.  White  has 
probably  sent  pigeons  which  have  been  shot,  or  Kaffirs  who 
have  gone  on  the  booze,  anyway  we  know  very  little  of  what  you 
have  been  doing. 

And,  to  complete  the  comedy,  a  pigeon  comes  in  yesterday 
saying  that  you  are  anxious  for  news  !  To  us  you  seem  a  monas¬ 
tery  of  trappists.  We  know  nothing.  One  pigeon  told  us  that  on 
Thursday  2nd  November  you  had  shelled  a  laager  and  that  you 
were  out  on  Friday  3rd.  Another  Kaffir  bearing  a  censored  wire 
of  the  ‘  Telegraph  ’  that  you  had  a  ‘  smart  action  ’  on  Friday  3rd. 
That  is  all  that  we  know  officially  or  semi-officially. 

We  are  only  thinking  of  relieving  you  and  hope  to  do  it  in 
three  weeks.  What  a  horrid  time  you  must  be  having  under  the 
bombardment.  But  no  matter.  You  have  saved  Natal,  and  the 
nation  will  be  for  ever  your  debtor.  All  well  here. 
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To  his  Brother 

War  Office, 

Saturday,  November  18 th,  1899. 

I  have  just  got  your  letter  of  the  21st  October.  What  a  lot 
of  work.  You  had  a  good  initiation  into  the  sheer,  dead  grind  of 
war.  I  hope  you  are  not  over-tired  and  that  you  are  still  quite 
well.  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  relieved  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
at  earliest.  I  wish  the  Governor  of  Natal  had  not  influenced  our 
Commanders.  We  all  think  here — by  that  I  mean  Arthur  Balfour, 
and  the  inner  ring — that  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  clear 
back  to  Colenso  from  the  start.  But  we  quite  understand  that 
poor  Symons  in  the  first  instance  and  White  who  found  the 
other  disposition  made,  may  have  judged  it  impossible  to  recede 
against  political  advice.  Now  we  have  to  wait  longer  and, 
naturally,  many  are  anxious.  But  I  plank  my  bottom  dollar  on 
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you  all  and  believe  you  have  been  keeping  the  enemy  fairly  well 
engaged  round  Ladysmith. 

The  work  here  is  heavy  and  the  long  waits  unconscionable. 

We  shall  go  on  mobilizing  and  sending  off  any  troops  Buller 
asks  for  until  he  has  achieved  marked  superiority  over  the  enemy. 
Our  5th  division  ought  to  start  about  the  28th.  We  shall  also 
send  large  drafts  to  the  four  divisions  and  Cavalry  regiments 
already  out. 

Dearest  Minnie  arrives  London  to-morrow,  Sunday.  I  shall 
send  brougham  to  meet  her  and  she  will  go  to  ‘  44  ’  and  on  to 
Clouds.  I  have  secured  her  cabins  and  compartments  from 
Paris,  and  she  will  be  met  by  our  agents  and  officials  at  every 
stage.  I  am  so  glad  to  think  she  will  be  back  with  all  of  us  and 
your  dear  children  who  are  very  well. 

Lansdowne  is  away  to-day  so  I  am  in  charge.  Milner  sends 
rather  gloomy  news  of  possible  traitors  in  New  Cape  Colony,  but 
now  our  men  are  pouring  in  their  ardour  ought  to  cool. 

Take  care  of  yourself  and  make  the  most  of  any  chance  of  rest 
you  can  get.  Thank  Ian  Hamilton  for  his  letter  in  case  I  have 
no  time  to  write. 
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To  his  Father 

War  Office, 
November  18th,  1899. 

I  have  a  magnificent  letter  from  Guy  of  October  21st,  which 
I  have  kept  for  Minnie.  He  did  wonders  in  the  way  of  work, 
single-handed,  as  Staff  Officer  for  ten  days.  Only  two  nights  in 
bed  out  of  ten  and  marching  twenty-five  miles  a  day.  I  knew 
they  could  not  have  a  better  man.  Our  three  batteries  ought  to 
reach  Maritzburg  to-day,  and  we  have  12,000  infantry  by  now  to 
relieve.  We  only  want  cavalry  to  begin,  and  I  hope  Buller  will 
send  on  Airlie  and  12th  Lancers. 

I  enclose  a  good  letter  from  Ian  Hamilton  after  Elands  Laagte. 
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To  his  Father 

War  Office, 
November  23 rd,  1899. 

We  have  no  news  beyond  details  of  the  numbers  of  troops 
arriving  and  their  distribution.  But  to  the  best  of  our  belief 
all  is  going  on  smoothly  and  expeditiously. 
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Our  people  on  the  spot  considered  the  alternatives  of  staying 
at  Estcourt  or  retiring  and  decided  for  the  former.  They  have 
a  good  position,  artillery  including  long-range  Naval  guns  and 
an  adequate  force  to  act  on  the  defensive.  We  knew  of  the 
Boers’  advance  southwards  some  three  or  four  days  before  it 
was  reported  in  the  press  and  the  pressure  on  Ladysmith  must 
have  been  relieved. 

I  am  coming  to  you  Saturday  to  Monday  to  see  Minnie. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
November  24th,  1899. 

I  enclose  Methuen’s  second  despatch,  A.  It  looks  as  good  a 
‘  victory  ’  as  we  can  expect  under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
moral  effect  will  help  Milner  against  disloyal  Dutch  in  the  Colony. 

By  ‘  under  the  circumstances  ’  I  mean,  given  that  on  ‘  moral 
effect  ’  grounds  it  was  necessary  to  relieve  Kimberley  and  clear 
our  Northern  border.  It  was  right  to  do  this.  But  you  cannot 
do  that  and  also  have  the  benefit  of  waiting  three  weeks  more 
to  get  up  your  six  cavalry  regiments.  Methuen  had  the  9th 
Lancers  with  him  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  but,  as  they  had  no 
casualties,  he  may  have  sent  them  elsewhere  and  yet  thought 
well  to  surprise  the  position  at  Belmont. 

Despatch  B.  shows  that  Clery  is  quite  serene  about  Natal. 
I  hope  we  shall  not  force  the  pace  there,  but  wait  for  a  chance  of 
obliterating  one  of  their  commands.  At  Ladysmith,  Estcourt, 
Mooi  River  and  Northampton  Road  we  are  strong  enough  for  any 
attack  they  can  bring  to  bear. 

I  am  glad  the  Guards  had  their  chance. 
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To  Charles  Boyd 

Confidential. 

War  Office, 
28.11.99. 

As  to  Army  Reform,  the  editors  are  on  a  wrong  track. 

One  after-dinner  sentence  of  Lord  W.1  in  an  impromptu  speech 
has  been  made  the  text  of  wild  talk. 

Sir  John  Ardagh  is  a  ‘  scientific  ’  soldier  if  ever  there  was  one, 

1  Lord  Wolseley. 
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and,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  I  believe  in  his  detailed  list  of 
the  Boer  guns.  Nothing  so  far  has  occurred  to  make  me  doubt  it. 

What  the  Army  wants  is  2  more  Cavalry  regiments,  Lancers. 

It  may  be  well  to  have  some  Mounted  Infantry  regiments  as 
separate  corps  instead  of,  as  now,  companies  drawn  from  line 
battalions. 

But  all  this  turns  on  recruiting.  You  cannot  increase  the  Cav. 
and  Artillery  to  approved  limits  without  recruits.  You  cannot 
increase  the  number  of  horses,  because  the  grind  of  grooming 
them  without  sufficient  recruits  is  the  chief  cause  which  reacts 
against  recruiting. 

Mere  pay  will  do  nothing. 
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To  his  Brother 


War  Office, 
December  1st,  1899. 

Bendor  writes  from  Cape  Town  that  French  praised  you  highly 
as  Brigade  Major.  The  correspondent  of  the  ‘  Daily  Chronicle  ’ 
after  touching  on  the  retirement  of  the  right  column — 60th  and 
Leicester — says  it  was  the  theme  of  universal  admiration.  Your 
admirable  letter  shows  that  they  owed  a  great  deal  to  you  and 
I  hope  that  your  chiefs  know  it. 

It  has  been  weary  work  here  waiting  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
But  we  hope  now  to  hear  of  it  in  a  week  or  eight  days.  Buller 
has  plenty  of  troops  and,  as  he  has  told  us  nothing  for  three 
days,  we  like  to  think  that  he  is  making  a  plan — as  the  Dutch 
say — that  will  let  you  out  and  ‘  let  them  in.’ 

Barring  Elands  Laagte  we  have  not  had  one  complete  victory. 
Methuen  and  my  friends  with  him  seem  to  have  been  banging 
at  them  magnificently.  But  they  have  not  defeated  them,  or 
out-witted  them  yet. 

Your  letter  was  a  splendid  one — I  mean  your  letter  to  Minnie 
with  the  description  of  that  bestial  day.  I  had  guessed  that  the 
right  column  had  been  hammered  as  well  as  the  left :  otherwise, 
White  would  have  pushed  home  his  attack  since  it  was  his  last 
chance  of  avoiding  what  has  followed. 

Give  many  messages  from  me  to  ‘  The  Doctor  51  and  Johnny 
Willoughby,  also  to  Brocklehurst  and  Harry  Crichton. 

I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  dear  Minnie.  She  is  looking  very 
well  and  is  much  more  happy  now  that  I  tell  her  good  news  to 

1  Dr.  Jameson. 
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keep  up  her  ‘  pecker.’  Mamma  is  anxious,  but  I  manage  to 
convince  her  too  that  things  are  not  as  bad  as  she  thinks  them. 

Your  children  are  in  triumphant  form.  George  1  gives  dramatic 
entertainments  in  the  drawing-room.  He  acts  ‘  Puss-in-boots.’ 
Dick  is  told  off  to  be  the  King  and  the  Ogre.  Mamma  to  be  the 
4  reapers,’  Dorothy  to  be  the  4  mowers.’  George  tells  them  that 
they  must  be  very  frightened  when  he  threatens  to  cut  them  up 
into  mincemeat.  He  then,  with  difficulty,  gets  into  a  large  pair 
of  boots  and  slings  a  bag  round  his  neck.  By  this  time  Dick 
has  moved  off.  Nothing  daunted,  George  pursues  and  brings 
him  back,  puts  him  into  a  chair  and  says,  4  Now  remember, 
Dick,  you  are  the  King.’  Having  made  these  dispositions,  he 
looks  round,  and  proclaims  in  a  loud  voice,  4  One,  two,  three, 
the  game  will  begin.’  He  then  gets  under  a  table  and  remains 
perfectly  silent.  Pamela,  or  somebody  asks  4  What  are  you  doing, 
George  ?  ’  Answer  from  the  depths,  4  Catching  the  rabbits.’ 
Due  time  for  that  operation  having  elapsed,  he  emerges  and 
visits  the  King  making  profound  salaams.  After  that  interview 
he  disappears  again  under  the  table  to  everyone’s  surprise. 
Again  asked,  4  What  are  you  doing  ?  ’  answer,  4  Catching  part¬ 
ridges  ’  and  so  on.  Then,  clapping  his  hands  he  announces, 
4  Now  it’s  Ogre-time  !  ’  Dick,  having  been  recaptured  and  stuck 
back  into  his  chair,  is  told  to  be  the  Ogre  and  is  finally  devoured. 
At  the  end,  George  claps  his  hands  and  says, 4  The  game  is  over.’ 
He  adds,  4  It  was  difficult  as  Dick  don’t  act  as  well  as  in  the 
nursery.’  Dick’s  4  acting  ’  having  consisted  in  a  steady  refusal 
to  recognize  that  anything  in  particular  was  going  on,  varied  by 
frantic  efforts  to  escape. 
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To  his  Brother 


War  Office, 
December  9th,  1899. 

4 1  hope  you  are  quite  well  ’ — What  a  lot  of  meaning  there  is 
in  that  conventional  start.  I  suppose  others  than  school-boys 
and  servants  always  began  in  that  way  in  old  days  when  friends 
were  lost  to  sight  for  weeks  and  months.  Our  friends,  the  Boers, 
have  managed  to  reproduce  a  bit  of  the  Past.  Buller  is  going  to 
work  4  secundum  artem  ’  and  does  not  mean  to  be  hurried.  Still 
we  count  the  days  and  they  seem  very  long.  The  papers  say 

i  The  eldest  son,  bom  Oct.  30,  1893.  Fell  in  action  March  24th,  1915.  and  is 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Dranontre,  near  Bailleul. 
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that  you  have  had  news  of  Methuen’s  victories.  He  seems  to 
have  plugged  away  well. 

One  of  my  best  old  Coldstreamer  pals,  poor  ‘  Box  ’  Stopford 
was  killed  and  Sidney  Earle,  who  had  a  future  before  him. 

We  are  all  well  and  going  strong.  I  was  to  have  had  one  day’s 
shooting  yesterday  but  had  to  chuck  it  as  I  found  that  I  must 
keep  my  nose  to  the  grindstone.  Perf  has  turned  up  in  great  glee, 
the  school  having  broken  up  over  two  cases  of  diphtheritic  sore 
throat.  He  is  all  right  and  a  red-hot  soldier. 

I  am  off  to  Clouds  to-night  for  Sunday. 

Your  letter  to  Minnie  is  the  only  intelligible  account  I  have 
seen  of  the  fight  on  October  30th. 

Your  friend  Holdsworth  has  done  a  smart  bit  of  work  from 
Rhodesia. 
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To  his  Brother 


35  Park  Lane, 
December  15th,  1899. 

I  suppose  that  Buller  and  Clery  fought  to  relieve  you  to-day. 
I  daresay  you  were  out  to  help  them.  So  we  have  been  thinking 
of  you — if  possible — more  than  ever. 

Thank  God  !  we  are  all  together  here  now.  And  whatever  it 
costs  we  have  a  free  hand. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  remember  that  when  I  raced  or  boxed 
as  a  boy  the  feeling  that  one  was  beginning  to  feel  always  meant 
that  the  other  fellow  was  having  a  deuce  of  a  time.  I  may 
be  wrong — as  I  said — but  I  believe  the  Boers  have  had  a  beastly 
time  both  around  Ladysmith  and  before  Kimberley.  If  so  we 
shall  float  in.  If  not . . .  Why,  then,  we  will  go  on  until  all  is 
blue. 

Methuen’s  column  have  been  hard  hit.  Some  of  my  oldest 
pals — Stopford  and  Wilty  1 — have  been  killed.  But  if  they  go 
on  I  believe  they  will  find  that  they  have  given  as  good  as  they 
got. 

Anyway  we  have  a  free  hand  at  last,  and  shall  plug  in  men 
and  horses  until  there  is  ‘  standing  room  only  ’  in  South  Africa. 

Give  my  respects  to  Sir  George  White  and  many  messages  to 
Hamilton,  Rawlinson  and  all  my  friends. 

1  Lord  Wiltshire,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
December  16th,  1899. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  Buller’s  failure  is  a  disappointment. 
And  we  must  all  pull  ourselves  together  and  pull  together.  Our 
grandfathers  had  a  much  worse  time  of  it.  They  must  have  felt 
bitterly  disappointed  when  the  Walcheren  expedition  failed. 
They  must  have  feared  for  the  whole  future  of  their  nation  when 
the  Fleet  mutinied  at  the  Nore. 

To-day  we  have  a  smaller  disappointment  and  we  have,  as 
against  it,  the  whole  Army,  the  whole  Nation,  and  the  whole 
Empire  with  us  and  at  one  in  the  quiet  determination  to  win  at 
the  earliest  moment. 

If  we  are  called  to  bear  greater  anxiety  over  Ladysmith  and 
our  darling  Guy,  we  will  remember  that  we  are  doing  it  not  for 
to-day  but  for  the  future  of  our  nation. 

As  for  the  measures  which  we  have  taken  : — 

We  propose, — this  is  private  until  confirmed  by  Cabinet  now 
sitting — 

1.  To  take  up  all  the  fastest  ships. 

2.  To  send  out  the  7th  and  8th  Divisions  ;  8  battalions  of 
Militia  ;  special  corps  of  volunteers  and  yeomanry. 

Three  Cavalry  Regiments. 

To  accept  further  contingents  from  Canada  and  Australia. 

To  go  on  forming  Mounted  Infantry  in  South  Africa. 

3.  We  shall  send  Lord  Kitchener  to  command  in  the  middle 
over  French  and  Gatacre. 

The  Fifth  Division— Sir  C.  Warren’s — is  just  about  to  arrive. 
Seven  battalions  are  due  in  during  the  next  three  days,  some  of 
them  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

I  know  that  you  and  darling  Minnie  will  try  to  bear  this  dis¬ 
appointment  and  to  have  faith  that  our  Guy  will  be  saved  to 
serve  his  country. 

You  must  not  think  this  letter  gloomy.  You  would  get  no 
help  from  my  telling  you  things  are  going  well  if  I  did  not  admit 
the  contrary  when  it  occurs. 

I  have  an  unconquerable  belief  that  they  will  go  well  again, 
and  sooner,  perhaps,  than  we  dare  hope  to-day. 

Buller’s  troops  are  not  shaken.  He  wires  that  they  were  ready 
to  fight  on  indefinitely,  but  that  the  heat  had  tired  them  and, 
not  seeing  his  way  to  victory,  he  chose  not  to  incur  further  loss. 

I  am  glad  that  he  avoids  flashy  attempts  and  ‘  gallery  falls.’ 
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To  his  Father 


War  Office, 
December  20th,  1899. 

White  wires  that  he  can  hold  Ladysmith  for  a  month.  Long 
before  that  Buller  will  have  been  reinforced  by  the  whole  of 
Sir  C.  Warren’s  Division. 

That  is  private.  The  Press  think  it  is  going  to  De  Aar.  But 
the  Cabinet  decided  on  Saturday  to  relieve  WThite  at  all  costs. 

The  ‘  Imperial  Yeomanry  ’  is  my  child.  I  invented  it  after 
lunch  on  Sunday  and  it  is  already  a  fine  bantling.  May  it  live 
and  prosper.  To  bring  it  to  birth  has  been  a  business.  But  I 
rejoice  like  the  woman  in  the  Bible  over  a  man  child  that  is 
born.  Don’t  say  it  was  my  idea.  It  is  now  taken  up  officially. 
And  I  want  no  more. 
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To  his  Mother 


War  Office, 
December  23rd,  1899. 

I  know  that  you  will  feel  the  loss  of  Westminster.  It  is  a  great 
loss  to  many.  I  cannot  say  how  sorry  I  am. 

But  we  won’t  forget  that  he  remained  young  all  his  life  and 
used  his  youth  to  make  life  happy  for  all  about  him. 

That  is  what  we  have  all  got  to  do  just  now.  To  remain 
young  and  keep  everyone  going. 

I  long  to  come  to  you  but  it  is  out  of  the  question.  Arthur 
and  Lansdowne  are  both  staying  here.  We  are  busy  all  day 
and,  therefore,  to  be  envied  by  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  this 
island. 

The  ‘  Imperial  Yeomanry  ’  is  visibly  beginning  to  exist  and 
it  is  the  finest  and  most  striking  creation  of  all  this  storm  and 
stress.  Meanwhile  I  think  things  in  South  Africa  look  a  lot 
better  than  they  did  on  Saturday  morning  last.  Ladysmith 
can  hold  out  for  six  weeks.  The  Fifth  Division  is  arriving  at 
Durban.  The  Boers  are  not  advancing.  Our  reinforcements  are 
coming  in.  Our  hands  are  free.  The  Empire  is  behind  us. 

So  this  is  not  such  a  bad  Christmas  after  all :  certainly  it  is 
one  which  we  shall  never  forget. 
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To  his  Brother 


War  Office, 
December  23rd,  1899. 

Bless  you  !  I  trust  and  believe  you  are  safe  and  that  we  shall 
relieve  Ladysmith. 

We  have  had  a  great  blow  in  the  sudden  death  of  Westminster. 
He  was  the  kindest  man  I  knew  and  his  loss  is  a  great  one  to 
many. 

Meanwhile  we  are  straining  every  nerve  here  to  get  our  men 
and,  above  all,  horses.  That’s  the  pinch. 

I  have  worked  day  and  night  for  so  long  that  I  forget  what 
life  used  to  be  like.  But  we  do  get  on.  The  spirit  in  this  country 
is  magnificent.  Practically  everyone  has  volunteered  !  We  hope 
to  raise  8000  mounted  infantry  through  the  Yeomanry.  The 
grind  of  that  on  top  of  mobilizing  and  shipping  off  the  regulars  is 
a  caution.  But  as  I  said,  we  do  get  on  from  day  to  day  and 
hour  to  hour. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
December  27th,  1899. 

This  is  indeed  good  news  !  1  It  must  cheer  your  heart  for  the 
New  Year.  It  is  delightful  to  think  that  up  to  last  Sunday 
we  are  in  touch  and  hearing  with  our  dear  old  Guy. 

Well,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  nothing  to  say,  having  so  much  to  do. 
I  am  becoming  specialized  like  a  machine  and,  whilst  I  know 
more  about  my  work  than  I  ever  expected  to  learn  in  years,  I 
seem  to  have  forgotten  everything  else. 

I  am  wonderfully  well,  less  tired  every  day.  Things  come  easy 
to  me  that  used  to  be  difficult.  I  sleep  like  a  top  eight  hours  a 
night  and  take  on  committees  and  long  memoranda  without  any 
previous  nervousness. 

Arthur  has  been  perfect  and  Lansdowne  more  kind  than  I  can 
say.  I  dine  there  whenever  I  like,  and  talk  over  all  plans 
comfortably.  Everybody  here  and  at  the  Imperial  Yeomanry 
headquarters  help  in  every  way.  Even  the  Admiralty  have 
made  my  path  easy.  Lansdowne  is  so  busy  that  he  has  handed 

1  A  friend  of  his  brother’s  when  in  charge  of  the  signalling  station  of  the 
relieving  force  succeeded  in  getting  news  that  he  was  well  and  telegraphed  it 
home  to  Clouds. 
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over  the  transport  communications  with  Goschen  to  me.  And 
we  get  on  capitally. 

Dear  Bendor  has  cabled  asking  to  stay  out,  which  is  just  what 
I  wished  and  expected  from  him. 

We  don’t  know  Buller’s  plans.  But  he  seems  serene  and  his 
troops  are  in  good  form.  There  really  is  nothing  more  to  say 
but  lots  more  to  do.  So  my  love  to  darling  Minnie  and  you  all, 
and  best  congratulations  and  jubilations  over  dear  Guy’s  wire. 
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To  his  Brother 

Wab  Office, 
December  ‘30th,  1899. 

A  merry  Christmas  to  you  and  a  happy  New  Year  and  many 
of  them  ! 

Pratt’s  wire  to  say  you  were  well  up  to  December  24th  made 
all  the  difference  to  our  New  Year. 

We  have  been  plugging  away,  Christmas  and  Sundays. 
Arthur  Balfour,  Lansdowne  and  self  lunch  and  dine  together 
most  days  and  keep  at  it. 

Buller  asked  for  eight  thousand  Mounted  Infantry.  Phew  ! 
But  we  mean  to  do  it.  We  are  working  it  through  the  Yeomanry, 
using  the  colonels  and  depots  as  recruiting  and  drill  centres. 
The  men  are  coming  in  ;  we  ought  to  get  off  two  thousand  by 
January  15th  to  20th,  and  the  rest  at  about  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  a  week.  Ships  are  the  real  trouble,  but  we  are  doing 
them  privately  and  everyone  is  bucking  up  like  blazes. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  Clouds  for  Sundays  for  some 
weeks  but  all  are  well  and  Minnie  cheerful  and  very  brave.  Give 
my  love  to  all  my  friends  and  wire  for  anything  which  you  want. 
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To  his  Mother 

35  Pakk  Lane,  W., 
December  31s/,  1899. 

I  must  write  to  you  again  to-day  before  ‘  turning  to.’  I  am 
alone  here  but  not  a  bit  downcast.  This  is  the  end  of  a  year  of 
travail  and  sorrow.  And  now  we  shall  go  on  ‘  In  newness  of 
life.’  That  has  been  my  motto  for  six  years.  It  suddenly  struck 
me  one  day  in  the  Communion  Service,  just  after  little  Percy 
broke  his  thigh.  ‘  In  Newness  of  Life  ’ — it  jumped  at  me  out 
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of  the  page  and  always  does  so  now.  I  took  it  for  a  sign  ;  and 
it  is  my  emblem  and  the  banner  I  fight  under.  When  I  die  I 
wish  it  to  be  put  on  my  slab. 

I  know  how  you  must  feel  Westminster’s  death.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  will  not  take  any  death,  nor  will  I  accept  the  breaking-up 
of  any  happy  stretch  of  life,  as  an  end.  Not  I  !  ‘A  thing  of 
beauty  ’  is  to  me  ‘  a  joy  for  ever.’  Not  one  Flower  of  Beauty  and 
Kindness  can  ever  die.  Never.  I  am  here  alone  to-day  but 
twelve  years  of  loving-kindness  and  delight  at  Saighton  are 
singing  to  me  in  chorus.  Clouds  and  Wilbury  and  Isel  wind  in 
their  Antiphones  from  the  Triforium  and  the  Dome.  All  that 
you,  most  darling  Mamma,  have  been  to  me,  Papa,  Mary,  Guy, 
Madeline  and  Pamela  ;  all  that  Sibell  has  been  to  me  ;  Cuckoo, 
Lettice,  Benny  and  Perf,  I  have  it  all  for  ever.  These  are 
‘  The  Voices  of  the  Angels.’  I  sit  alone  like  the  Beadsman  ;  but 
I  tell  my  beads  on  the  Rosary  of  Loving-Kindness. 

I  can  feel,  more  than  most,  the  keen,  heart-dividing,  strain 
of  music  in  Pagan  Poetry  : — 

Quo  desiderio  veteres  renovamus  amores 
Atque  olim  amissas  flemus  amicitias. 

*  With  what  bereavement  do  we  not  renew  the  memory  of  ancient  loves, 

And  weep  for  friendships  lost  long  since.’ 

That  is  beautiful.  But  they  are  not  lost.  Amor  vincit  ovinia. 
Love  conquers  all  in  Newness  of  Life. 

So  let  us  take  1900  into  our  arms. 
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To  Wilfrid  Ward 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 
December  31s<,  1899. 

A  thousand  thanks  for  the  beautiful  book  and  for  your  letter. 
I  will  take  the  book  to  Sibell  if  I  get  a  chance  of  going  to  Saighton, 
or  keep  it,  to  share  with  her,  when  she  returns. 

I  am  alone  here  with  memories  and  work.  But  I  am  not  at  all 
unhappy.  I  begin  to  see  that  it  will  not  be  so  very  terrible  to 
be  old  and  alone.  We  are  led  on  to  understand  the  eternity  of 
all  fair  things  by  intimate  experience,  and  apart  from  meta¬ 
physical  speculation. 

Now  that  Westminster,  that  kind  heart  and  chivalrous  gentle¬ 
man,  is  dead  ;  that  Bendor  is  away  ;  Cuckoo  married  ;  my  little 
Percy  going  to  Eton  in  less  than  a  year  ;  myself  without  a 
prospect  beyond  labour  at  the  demands  of  the  moment ;  the 
whole  past  twelve  years  rise  up  and  sing  together  of  the  loving- 
1—25 
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kindness  and  beauty  which  has  been  round  me.  No  gentle  act 
or  graceful  movement  of  those  who  have  adorned  my  life  can 
ever  die. 

So  I  sit  alone  at  the  end  of  this  year  of  travail  and  anxiety, 
rejoicing.  And  I  thank  you  from  a  full  heart  for  your  gift  and 
friendship. 
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To  his  Brother 

War  Office, 
January  6th,  1900.1 

The  weeks  begin  to  go  round  faster  and  we  hope  that  the  relief 
of  Ladysmith  is  now  indeed  at  hand.  We  read  in  a  Boer  cable 
that  six  horsemen  had  escaped  from  Ladysmith.  I  dreamt  that 
you  were  one  of  them  as  a  Staff-officer  reconnoitring  a  way  out, 
and  then,  in  my  dream,  you  walked  into  the  room  and  I  was 
overjoyed  to  see  you  !  So  that’s  a  good  omen. 

I  have  had  no  holiday,  naturally,  and  have  been  at  it  Sundays 
included.  The  Daily  Mail  is  attacking  the  Government  in  a 
violent  and  ignorant  manner  and  the  Opposition  will  go  for  us 
when  the  House  meets.  That,  I  regret  to  say,  will  be  probably 
on  February  1st.  I  think  I  have  a  pretty  good  case.  Anyway, 
I  am  keeping  low  like  a  Boer  and  shall  not  fire  until  they  come 
into  the  open. 

By  the  time  you  get  this  you  will  know  that  the  16th  Lancers 
have  at  last  got  their  show  and  that  Stephen  Frewen  is  to  com¬ 
mand.  That,  I  infer,  makes  you  a  Major — so  Hurrah  for  that. 

We  are  all  very  well  and  Mamma  and  Minnie  are  getting  more 
accustomed  to  the  long  strain.  But  it  has  been  long  and  I  hate 
to  think  of  you  cooped  up,  whilst  the  Cavalry  are  having  such 
a  good  time  with  French  about  Colesberg. 
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To  his  Mother 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 
January  7th,  1900. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  definite  news  before  writing.  But  it 
does  not  come. 

Lord  Lansdowne  is  away  so  I  am  in  charge  and  have  just  sent 
all  we  have  to  the  Papers.  (6.30  p.m.)  I  infer  that  dear  Guy 

1  The  date  of  this  letter  is  that  of  the  Boers’  most  determined  attack  on  Lady¬ 
smith,  the  battle  lasting  from  3  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
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was  safe  up  to  yesterday  afternoon  as  White  added  to  his  second 
Heliograph  that  poor  Lord  Ava  was  dangerously  wounded.  He 
would  have  mentioned  Guy  if  he  had  been  hit. 

I  omitted  from  the  cable  only  hints  from  White  to  Buller  as 
to  what  he  thought  was  going  on  among  the  enemy.  If  his 
guesses  were  right  the  enemy  would  have  changed  their  disposi¬ 
tions  ;  if  wrong  they  would  have  known  that  White  was  in  error. 
Any  way  they  were  mere  guesses. 

The  facts  are,  as  you  will  see  by  the  papers,  that  the  enemy 
attacked  Ladysmith  at  2.45  a.m.  Saturday  morning  at  Caesar’s 
Camp,  which  is  a  part  of  our  lines  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
south  of  Ladysmith.  They  were  repulsed.  They  came  on  again 
in  large  numbers,  and  the  fighting  must  have  been  heavy  about 
11  a.m.  At  12.45  White  heliographed  that  he  had  beaten  them 
off ;  but  they  were  still  in  large  numbers  and  he  expected 
another  attack.  Then  the  sun  clouded  over  and  we  know  no 
more.  One  can’t  help  thinking,  and  almost  hoping,  that  this  will 
precipitate  Buller’s  attack. 

If  any  more  news  comes  in  I  will  add  it. 

•  •••••• 

11  p.m.,  Sunday  night. 

We  have  one  more  cable  but  it  is  inconclusive  and  tantalizing. 

Buller  received  at  3.25  to-day ,  Sunday,  a  further  message  sent 
by  White  at  3.15  yesterday  afternoon.  The  message,  therefore, 
took  twenty-four  hours  and  must  have  been  carried  by  a  runner. 
The  message  was  ‘  Attack  renewed.’ 

There  was  no  sun  to-day  ;  so  no  news  by  Heliograph.  And  we 
cannot  know  how  this  great  fight  ended. 

Buller  explained  this,  viz  : — that  the  sun  being  covered  he 
could  not  get  news. 

He  added  in  his  cable  that  there  is  a  rumour  in  the  Camp  to¬ 
day  that  White  won  at  5  p.m.  yesterday  and  took  four  hundred 
prisoners. 

I  cut  that  out  of  the  news  for  the  papers.  If  it  is  true  we  shall 
know  it  and  rejoice.  If  it  is  not  true  the  publication  of  a  rumour 
will  only  annoy  people  more. 

We  never  cut  out  bad  news  ;  only  guesses  at  good  news  ; 
because  what  is  the  use  of  guesses  ? 

Well,  darling,  these  are  difficult  days  for  us  all  here  but  not 
so  difficult  as  for  the  dear  fellows  out  there. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
January  8th,  1900. 

This  good  news  lifts  a  load  of  anxiety.  The  last  thirty-six 
hours  have  been  among  the  most  unpleasant. 

Enclosure : 

From  General  Buller  to  Secretary  of  State  for  War 

Frere  Camp,  8  January. 

Following  message  just  received  from  General  White  dated 
2  p.m.  yesterday.  An  attack  was  commenced  on  my  position 
but  chiefly  against  Caesar’s  Camp  and  Wagon  Hill.  The  enemy 
were  in  great  strength  and  pushed  their  attack  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  energy.  Some  of  our  entrenchments  on  Wagon  Hill 
w’ere  three  times  taken  by  the  enemy  and  retaken  by  us.  The 
attack  continued  until  7.30  p.m.  One  part  of  our  position  was 
occupied  by  the  enemy  the  whole  of  the  day  but  at  dusk  in  a 
very  heavy  rainstorm  they  were  turned  out  of  this  position  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  in  the  most  gallant  manner  by  the 
Devon  regiment  led  by  Colonel  Park.  Colonel  Ian  Hamilton 
commanded  on  Wagon  Hill  and  rendered  valuable  services.  The 
troops  had  a  very  trying  time  and  behaved  excellently.  They 
are  elated  at  the  service  they  have  rendered  to  the  Queen. 
The  enemy  were  repulsed  everywhere  with  very  heavy  loss 
greatly  exceeding  my  side  which  will  be  reported  as  soon  as  lists 
are  completed. 

[Added  in  pencil]  Gratias  redde  Domino  !  G.  W. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
January  9th,  1900. 

I  saw  dear  Minnie  for  a  moment  this  morning.  I  was  hoping 
that  you  did  not  know  we  were  on  tenter-hooks  but  she  tells  me 
Bun  1  saw  the  ‘  hard-pressed  ’  wire  at  the  post-office. 

I  had  cut  out  the  words  ‘  hard-pressed  ’  and  the  rumour  that 
we  had  won.  But  Lord  Lansdowne  who  came  back  late  on 
Sunday  night  put  them  in  again.  I  thought  it  a  mistake  to  say 

1  Fr&ulein  Schneider. 
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we  were  *  hard-pressed  ’  and  a  mistake  to  publish  a  favourable 
rumour.  However . . .  Phew  ! ...  It  is  better  now.  How  splendidly 
they  fought !  We  have  not  got  the  beastly  list  yet.  I  will  wire 
directly  the  ‘  pig  ’  comes  in. 

I  have  been  working  away  Sundays  and  all,  but  am  very  fit. 
I  almost  want  the  House  now,  so  as  to  have  more  work.  I  don’t 
wish  for  anything  but  work  and  sleep.  Not  that  I  don’t  sleep  ; 
I  do  and  right  well.  But  I  look  forward  to  more  work.  Think 
of  those  dear  fellows  fighting  seventeen  hours  !  The  least  one 
can  do  is  to  w’ork  for  seventeen  here. 
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To  his  Brother 

War  Office, 
January  12  th,  1900. 

Here  is  mail  day  round  again  and  after  a  week  that  has  fairly 
made  us  perspire.  Last  Saturday’s  fight  must  have  been  mag¬ 
nificent.  We  got  news  of  it.  But,  after  White’s  heliogram  at 
3.15  p.m.  ‘  am  hard-pressed,’  the  sun  went  in  and  we  did  not 
know  whether  you  had  won  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then  we  did 
not  get  the  casualty  list  even  of  officers  till  to-day.  So  there  have 
been  many  anxious  hearts. 

Now  we  know  that  Buller  is  at  last  on  his  way  to  relieve  you, 
and  the  whole  country  is  praying  for  his  success.  Dear  old  boy, 
you  must  pull  through  somehow. 

People  here  behave  very  well  but  the  newspapers  which 
bucked  most  at  the  start,  and  then,  after  the  first  reverses,  kept 
patting  themselves  on  the  back  for  not  attacking  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  now  in  full  cry  against  us.  They  howl  every  day  for 
somebody’s  head. 

I  have  to  defend  the  show  when  the  House  meets  on  January 
30th,  and  a  Holy  Show  it  is  to  defend  !  However,  I  shall  enjoy 
my  chance  of  hitting  back  in  a  small  way. 

Darling  Minnie  and  Mamma  and  your  children  and  all  of  us  are 
very  well.  We  only  long  to  have  you  South  of  the  Tugela.  I 
have  dreamt  of  you  twice  this  week  very  vividly.  I  thought  you 
came  back  safe  and  sound  and  hope  it  is  an  omen. 

I  have  worked  on  and  on  until  I  am  dizzy.  But  things  here 
are  shaping.  We  are  piling  up  armaments  and  raising  corps  and 
shoving  away  like  blazes. 

If  they  turn  out  the  Government  I  shall  come  out  as  a 
Yeoman  :  but  I  don’t  think  they  will.  You  keep  up  your  end 
and  we’ll  keep  up  ours. 
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To  his  Mother 


War  Office, 
January  18  th,  1900. 

Your  last  letter  made  me  feel  that  you  were  more  anxious.  Of 
course,  Buller  may  not  succeed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a 
good  plan  and  it  has  been  well  launched  and  directed  through  the 
initial  stages.  The  issue  rests  with  the  God  of  Battles. 

I  may  now  tell  you  his  plan  which  we  have  known  for  the 
last  week.  He  has  seized  a  position  on  the  Tugela  at  Potgieters 
drift  about  fifteen  miles  due  West  of  Colenso  and  has  a  good 
artillery  position.  Warren  has  crossed  five  miles  further  off 
with  twelve  battalions,  36  guns  and  1500  cavalry  ;  he  will  try 
to  turn  the  enemy’s  flank  and,  if  he  succeeds  in  overlapping 
them,  the  Ladysmith  garrison  can  come  up  and  join  hands  with 
him.  Buller  meanwhile  bangs  at  them  with  seven  battalions 
and  twenty  guns.  It  is  a  good  plan  and,  as  I  said,  it  has  been 
started  without  a  hitch.  The  issue  we  can  only  await  with 
patience  and  faith. 
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To  his  Brother 


War  Office, 
January  26 th,  1900. 

I  had  hoped  to  write  you  a  cheery  letter,  but  we  hear  to-day 
that  Warren  has  retired  again  from  Spion  Kop. 

It  is  disappointing. . . .  Take  great  care  of  yourself  whatever 
happens.  Remember  that  Sir  Leslie  Rundle  had  to  give  it  up 
at  Potchefstroom  and  is  a  Lt.  General  at  44  years  of  age.  What 
I  hate  is  that  you  should  be  cooped  up  and  wasted  at  such  a 
time. 

The  House  meets  on  Tuesday.  I  shall  have  hard  work.  The 
House  and  Country  only  want  us  to  do  more  and  if  they  had 
their  way  would  embark  the  male  population  of  this  island  ‘  en 
masse  ’  to  South  Africa.  Things  are  working  smoother  at  this 
end.  The  trade  expanded  for  ammunition  and  stores,  and  we 
can  go  on  pouring  stuff  into  South  Africa  until  our  friends  the 
enemy  are  tired  of  the  game. 
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To  Charles  Walston 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 
February  2nd,  1900. 

How  can  I  thank  you  ?  True  kindness  from  a  real  friend  is 
among  the  best  gifts  of  life.  But  your  letter  1  is  something  in 
addition,  and  something  very  helpful  and  of  great  value.  It  is 
a  critical  appreciation  from  a  trained  critic,  and  it  makes  me 
believe  that  I  did  create  the  effect  which  I  set  myself  to  create  ; 
did,  in  short,  do  the  particular  job  to  which  I  set  my  hand. 

Any  man  must  be  pleased  to  know  that,  and  he  can  only  learn 
it  from  such  an  appreciation  as  yours. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
February  3rd,  1900. 

The  news  of  Guy  was  delightful.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  speech 
pleased  people  but  rather  embarrassed  by  the  avalanche  of 
letters  it  has  brought  down — wonderfully  kind  letters — I  will 
send  them  to  you  when  they  are  acknowledged. 

I  longed  to  come  to  you  all  to-day  but,  the  talking  being  over, 
the  work  has  to  be  done.  It  is  beginning  to  shape  a  little  at  last. 
Arthur  is  helpful  as  ever.  We  have  been  together  most  of  to-day 
and  shall  be  to-morrow. 

I  had  a  wonderful  House  to  talk  to  on  Thursday  and  when  I 
sat  down  I  thought  they  would  never  stop  cheering.  I  spoke  one 
hour  and  thirty-four  minutes  and  left  out  about  a  quarter  of 
the  stuff  I  had  prepared.  I  toned  down  the  ending  which  I  had 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  scorn.  But  they  had  been 
so  kind  and  I  felt  so  keenly  that  all  should  stand  together. 
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To  his  Mother 

War  Office, 
February  21sf,  1900. 

I  am  overjoyed  by  Guy’s  telegram  and  most  thankful. 

I  am  holding  my  breath  to-day.  The  quiet  wintry  sunlight 
is  bathing  the  town  but  out  there  the  fight  has  been  waged  since 

1  A  letter  of  appreciation  of  the  speech  George  Wyndham  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Feb.  ist  1900  on  the  South  African  War. 
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dawn.  One  can  only  hope  and  pray.  It  is  better  that  there 
should  be  a  great  fight.  The  worst  of  the  past  months  has  been 
the  absence  of  4  focussing.’  To-day  the  opposing  forces  are 
focussed  with  a  vengeance. 

The  Boers  have  sent  every  man  to  reinforce  Cronje  and 
Roberts  has  got  all  his  men  up  ;  so  that  some  fifty  thousand — 
taking  both  sides — are  I  suppose  now  fighting. 

This  must  have  drained  them  largely  from  Natal  and  I  do 
hope  that  Buller  will  push  right  home. 

I  will  wire  directly  I  hear.  Even  if  we  are  checked  we  must 
not  mind.  They  will  not  be  able  to  get  back  to  Natal  while 
Roberts’  Army  is  4  in  being  ’  even  if  not  victorious. 
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To  his  Mother 


House  of  Commons, 
February  ‘22nd,  1900. 

To  my  great  relief  the  pitched  battle  did  not  come  off.  I  was 
anxious  all  yesterday.  The  determination  to  assault  a  strong 
position  at  dawn  sounded  too  like  many  a  previous  announce¬ 
ment.  However,  as  you  will  see  by  the  papers,  Roberts  recon¬ 
noitred  Cronje’s  position  on  the  afternoon  of  the  20th — Tuesday 
— and  relinquished  his  intention.  He  bombarded  Cronje  all 
yesterday  and  drove  off  the  reinforcements  which  sought  to  reach 
him.  That  is  much  better.  Our  casualties  were  only  two  officers 
and  four  men  wounded.  Cronje  is  still  pegged  down  under  heavy 
fire  in  a  position  which  must  be  most  uncomfortable.  The  enemy 
must  make  further  efforts  to  relieve  him  which  entails  further 
withdrawal  of  their  forces  from  Natal.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
taken  yesterday  admitted  that  they  had  come  by  train  from 
Ladysmith. 

Briefly  the  situation  is  exactly  reversed.  Cronje’s  position  is 
what  White’s  was.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  invest  him  and  make 
the  reinforcements  attack  us.  This  is  cheering  and  an  immense 
relief.  I  felt  anxious  all  yesterday  and  this  morning.  Now  I  say 
4  Phew  !  ’  and  await  developments  serenely. 
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To  his  Brother 

War  Office, 
February  23rd,  1900. 

I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  you  will  soon  be  your  own  man 
again.  We  have  had  great  ups  and  downs  of  hope  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  But  I  have  believed  on  right  through.  Spion  Kop  was  a 
bad  knock  ;  so  was  the  next  try.  But  this  time  surely,  surely, 
Buller  must  do  the  trick. 

It  is  clear  that  Roberts’  action  at  Paarde  Kraal  is  drawing  off 
some  of  your  unpleasant  neighbours. 

I  have  had  a  hard  spell  of  work,  defending  the  War  Office  in 
Parliament ;  had  to  make  seven  speeches  one  after  the  other. 
But  that  is  all  ‘  gas  and  gaiters’  to  the  grind  inside  the  office. 
I  hope  we  shall  get  the  Cavalry  back  to  four  squadrons  in  the 
field.  I  hope  we  shall  build  up  the  Militia.  I  hope  we  shall 
build  up  reserves  of  war-like  stores.  In  short,  I  am  all  hope, 
but  it  means  a  daily  grind  and  constant  checks. 

We  are  all  very  well.  Minnie  too  good  for  words  and  Mamma 
in  better  spirits. 

Dearest  old  boy,  I  trust  that  before  the  next  mail  Ladysmith 
will  be  relieved.  My  love  to  all  my  friends  who  have  helped  in 
your  magnificent  defence. 
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To  his  Brother 

35  Park  Lane,  W., 
March  1st,  1900. 

Bless  you  !  I  said  in  my  last  that  you  would  be  relieved  before 
this  mail :  and,  thank  God  !  you  are.  You  must  have  had  a 
terrible  time.  I  am  too  happy  to  write.  All  these  months  I 
have  been  explaining  to  everyone  that  all  would  come  right  and 
now  there  doesn’t  seem  any  need  to  say  anything  to  anybody. 
I  only  send  you  my  best  love  and  rejoice  with  you  and  over  you 
and  over  all  the  brave  lot  of  you.  Give  my  love  to  Hedworth 
Lambton,  Harry  Rawlinson,  Dr.  Jim  and  all  my  friends,  and 
please  convey  my  respectful  gratitude  and  admiration  to  Sir 
George  White. 

I  have  bust  up  from  work  with  a  throat  and  so  forth  ;  but  mean 
to  be  right  for  Thursday  when  I  have  to  move  the  Estimates. 

I  go  to  Clouds  to-morrow.  Darling  Minnie  and  your  children 
are  all  very  well,  and  so  is  Mamma.  She  has  felt  the  long  strain 
but  has  been  wonderfully  patient.  Keep  well  and  don’t  overwork 
yourself  until  you  have  picked  up  strength.  And  so  Hooray ! 
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To  his  Mother 


March  1st,  1900. 

I  am  too  happy  to  write.  At  last,  thank  God,  there  is  no 
need  to  write,  no  occasion  to  speak,  nothing  to  do  or  say  but  just 
to  be  quite  happy. 

I  knew  when  the  envelope  was  put  into  my  hand  that  it  must 
be  the  only  news  wTe  have  really  wanted  or  else — as  before — 
and  another  long  grinding  wait  with  all  the  due  explanations 
that  it  was  really  all  right,  and  just  what  one  expected  ;  and 
that  it  would  make  no  difference  in  the  long  run  and . . .  and . . . 
and  all  the  dreary  rest  of  it,  on  which  one  has  subsisted  and  fed 
others  for  four  months.  And  now  one  need  say  nothing.  That 
measures  the  amount  of  relief. 

I  am  coming  by  the  11  a.m.  to-morrow  and  shall  not  return 
to  the  House  until  I  move  the  Estimates  on  Thursday.  I  am 
bringing  Hanson  to  work  with  me. 

I  enclose  the  two  historic  telegrams. 

The  ‘  Cronje  ’  one  as  it  arrived  ‘  en  clair  ’ — the  document 
which  Lansdowne  read  to  the  Lords  and  sent  on  to  me  for 
the  Commons. 

It  bears  his  pencil  note  and  some  full-stops  which  I  hastily 
put  in  so  as  to  read  it  out  without  running  one  sentence  into 
another. 

Now  I  must  stop  and  go  on  with  my  rejoicing. 
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To  his  Mother 


House  of  Commons, 
March  21st,  1900. 

Well  you  see  I  extracted  something  out  of  the  ‘  Hunker  ’  at 
last !  He  wired,  dated  yesterday,  ‘  Well.  Camp  near  Ladysmith.’ 
That  is  his  answer  to  my  ‘  How  and  where  are  you  ?  ’ 

How  nice  it  is  to  be  in  touch  with  the  rascal  again. 

I  dreamt  last  night  that  Guy  had  wired  so  vividly  that  when  I 
woke  and  remembered  he  had  not  I  felt  disappointed.  But  he 
had — a  clear  case  of  telepathy  and  the  Corsican  brothers. 
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To  his  Brother 


War  Office, 
April  7th,  1900. 

Your  letter  to  me  by  the  second  mail  after  your  relief  touched 
me  deeply.  I  had  been  thinking  of  the  banking  up  of  our  letters. 
They  must  have  deluged  you. 

We  had  a  characteristic  conversation  one  Sunday  morn  at 
breakfast  at  Clouds.  Your  Minnie  and  I  happened  to  say  that 
we  had  written  regularly.  It  was  at  the  rather  depressing  point 
— Spion  Kop  period.  This  led  to  Papa  bursting  out  with  ‘  I’ve 
given  up  writing  long  ago.’  Then  we  had  a  real  ‘  ferret  ’  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  proper  attitude  to  be  maintained  against  the 
chances  and  accidents  of  war.  I  proved  a  la  Seneca  and  Marcus 
Aurelius  that  it  would  be  quite  as  sensible  to  stop  writing  under 
ordinary  circumstances  at  home,  since  we  cannot  tell  from  day 
to  day  whether  our  relatives  and  friends  may  not  have  taken  a 
bad  toss  out  hunting  or  caught  scarlet  fever. 

Your  darling  children  had  a  rare  old  time  at  Clouds  all  the 
winter.  Sometimes  their  chance  remarks  made  us  rather  choky. 
Little  George  announced  one  evening  in  a  high  falsetto  ‘  I’m 
glad  father’s  in  South  Africa  as  if  he’s  wounded  he’ll  get  well 
soon.’  Then  Dick  chimed  in,  ‘  I  hope  father’s  coming  back  soon, 
is  he  on  the  ship  yet  ?  ’  But  really,  Mamma  and  Minnie  have 
been  wonderfully  cheerful  and  Papa  more  like  himself  than  ever  ; 
taking  a  sniff  when  any  allusion  was  made  to  our  preparations 
and  the  generals,  but  otherwise  hurling  himself  and  the  whole 
family  into  a  whirl  of  golf,  riding,  bridge,  and  billiards,  by  way 
of  distraction. 

I  have  knocked  off  to  read  letters  from  Harry  Rawlinson  and 
Johnny  Hamilton.  They  tell  me  you  had  a  sharp  attack  of  fever 
but  that  you  are  well  again.  I  hope  that  Lord  Roberts  may  send 
for  your  Brigade.  You  cannot  get  a  real  chance,  I  fear,  in  Natal. 
I  don’t  like  to  write  all  that  I  think  about  the  relief  campaign 
and,  as  all’s  well  that  ends  well,  the  less  said  the  better.  Bendor 
has  been  at  the  front  with  Roberts  and  writes  in  the  highest 
spirits  and  in  the  vein  of  an  old  campaigner.  Scarbrough,  Arty 
Grosvenor,  Gerry  Grosvenor,  Bertie  Grosvenor,  Chesham  and 
Charlie  Cavendish,  Dolly  Teck,  are  all  at  the  front,  so  that  we 
have  no  relations  left  in  this  country.  All  of  us  with  our  nearest 
in  the  Show  keep  together  quietly  and  talk  nothing  but  shop 
all  the  day  long.  Hamilton  writes  of  you  in  highest  terms  of 
praise.  You  are  a  Major  now  by  rights,  and  I  devoutly  hope 
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that  you  will  get  a  real  chance  at  cavalry  work  before  the  war 
is  over. 

I  am  going  to  Clouds  for  Easter.  Have  bought  a  beautiful 
little  black  of  Dolly  Teck’s.  I  want  a  rest  of  a  few  days  badly 
as  the  work  has  been  very  severe  in  Parliament  and  in  this  office 
organizing  an  extempore  army  and  large  camps  to  impress  the 
*  Frogs.’  The  Volunteers,  Yeomen  and  Militia  are  capital  fellows, 
but  rather  exacting,  and  so  they  refer  every  point  to  me  through 
their  M.P.s  instead  of  through  the  proper  channels.  I  have  to 
do  the  work  twice  over  and  smooth  away  the  inevitable  hitches 
and  dissensions. 
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To  his  Brother 


Clouds,  Salisbury, 

Good  Friday,  April  12th,  1900. 

Here  I  am  at  Clouds  for  a  short  easy,  and  thinking  of  you  all 
the  time.  I  was  delighted,  but  not  surprised,  to  hear  that  your 
General  had  recommended  you  for  mention  in  despatches. 
Hamilton  also  spoke  highly  of  you,  but  I  cannot  help  wishing 
very  strongly  that  you  had  a  fairer  chance  in  your  first  campaign. 
Natal  is  no  place  for  Cavalry  and  the  siege  has  played  the  deuce 
with  your  brigade.  I  am  anxious  also  over  the  many  shifts  and 
changes  in  the  commands.  French,  Hunter,  Hamilton  are  all 
gone  to  the  other  theatre  of  operations.  Buller’s  generals  seem 
rather  at  sixes  and  sevens.  And  all  this  complicates  your  path. 
The  army  in  time  of  war  becomes  as  unpleasantly  competitive  as 
my  own  profession  of  politics.  And  I  know — none  better — how 
much  harm  can  be  done  carelessly  to  the  younger  men  in  a 
profession  by  the  loose  talk  of  cliques.  Hamilton  tells  me  he 
hopes  you  will  go  to  Roberts,  and  Frewen  writes  that  he  wants 
you  as  2nd  in  Command.  Naturally  I  can  make  nothing  of  all 
this  at  such  a  distance,  and  I  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  all 
good  fortune  may  attend  you. 

There  is  a  great  inclination,  I  notice,  to  crab  Buller.  But  that 
may  be  a  good  reason  for  sticking  it  out  with  him  now  that  so 
many  have  been  taken  from  him.  Some  of  the  Staff  who  know 
little  of  Cavalry  are  disposed  to  crab  it  and  to  expect  things  from 
it  for  which  our  Cavalry,  at  any  rate,  has  not  been  trained. 
They  knock  out  the  men  who  don’t  take  risks  and  they  knock 
out  the  men  who  do.  But,  again,  I  can  only  wish  you  good  luck 
in  these  troubled  waters. 
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T-  We  hope  that  Roberts  will  move  in  two  or  three  days  and 
revolutionize  the  situation  once  more.  Till  then  we  can  only 
wait  and  possess  ourselves  in  patience. 

Your  letters  have  been  admirable,  much  the  best  I  have  seen. 
Write  in  your  next  about  your  prospects  and  plans. 

And  now  God  bless  you,  old  Guy,  go  on  and  prosper. 

You  will  be  gazetted  Major  next  Friday,  so  this  is  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you. 
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To  his  Brother 


Clouds, 

Salisbury,  April  20 th,  1900. 

The  mail  has  come  round  very  fast  this  week.  Your  last  letter 
was  very  interesting  and  judicial.  The  conclusions,  almost  all, 
tallied  with  those  I  had  already  formed. 

I  hear  that  Roberts  wired  for  you  and  Gough  but  that  Buller 
would  not  give  you  up.  On  the  whole  I  daresay  this  Is  best. 
When  Roberts  gets  into  the  Kroonstad-Harrismith  line  the  Van 
Reenen  ought  to  be  clear  and  in  that  case  I  imagine  that  one  or 
more  of  Buller’s  Cavalry  Brigades  will  come  through  to  co-operate 
in  the  final  advance. 

I  have  been  riding  a  great  deal ;  twice  to  Stockton  with  Mary 
and  Dorothy,  to  St.  Giles  alone,  and  to  White  Sheet  Castle  with 
Mary  and  Cynthia,  who  rides  well.  We  then  concentrated  on  the 
Golf  Hut  and  lunched  with  Arthur,  Hugo  and  Professor  Lodge. 
The  Spring  has  come  at  last  and  the  Down  air  is  magnificent. 
I  thought  of  you  and  our  ride  to  Yarnfield  Gate.  We  all  drank 
your  health  on  Thursday  as  ‘  Major  Wyndham.’ 

I  fought  hard  against  the  publication  of  the  Spion  Kop 
despatches.  It  can  do  no  good  and  I  was  more  than  ready  to 
defend  their  non-publication.  Now  I  shall  have  to  defend  their 
publication  of  w'hich  I  did  not  approve.  But  that  is  part  of 
my  profession  ! 

We  have  great  accounts  of  Benny,  who  is  very  popular  but 
shoves  himself  too  much  into  the  firing  line  when  carrying 
messages,  as  at  Driefontein. 
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To  his  Brother 


House  of  Commons, 
April  27th,  1900. 

We  had  to  do  without  news  of  you  last  week  owing  to  the 
‘  Mexican’s  ’  mishap.  I  am  back  again  at  work  with  my  friend 
Mr.  MacNeill  asking  questions  every  day.  Shortly  I  shall  have 
to  defend  the  publication  of  the  Spion  Kop  Despatches.  I  was 
strongly  against  publication  and  scarcely  believed  they  would 
be  given  to  the  world.  And  the  humour  of  it  is  that  I  must 
make  a  case  of  it. 

My  own  view  is  that  despatches  in  our  little  wars  have  grown 
and  grown  until  Generals-in-Command  feel  bound  to  send  us 
home  all  the  reports  of  all  the  Brigadiers  and  even  Colonels  and 
Majors  under  them.  But,  in  truth,  the  Spion  Kop  affair  w'as 
but  an  incident  in  the  Relief  of  Ladysmith,  since  then  successfully 
accomplished,  which  in  turn  is  but  a  phase  of  the  campaign 
confined  to  one  portion  of  the  theatre  of  operations.  Personally 
I  should  have  preferred  that  Buller  should  have  digested  all 
the  reports  and,  when  Ladysmith  was  relieved,  have  sent  a  dry 
and  succinct  account  of  the  various  moves. 

I  can  find  no  precedent  for  such  voluminous  communications 
and  still  less  for  their  publication  with  the  single  exception  of 
Maiwand.  Isandula  was  dismissed  in  a  few  lines.  MacNeil’s 
Zeriba  in  one  paragraph  of  a  despatch  Jive  months  after  the  fight. 
Crawford  was  not  publicly  censured  for  the  use  of  his  Cavalry  in 
the  Crimea.  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  is  knocked  off  in 
one  and  a  half  lines.  Why  then,  I  ask  myself,  45  pages  of  printed 
matter  on  an  inconclusive  operation  ?  Let  us  leave  all  this  to 
the  German  who  will  write  the  History  of  the  War. 

It  is  true  that  Roberts  only  says  of  Buller  what  Buller  said  of 
himself.  And  that  he  accompanies  one  point  against  Buller — 
did  not  assert  himself  soon  enough — with  five  points  for  him. 
But  I  see  no  sense  in  publishing  this.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Generalship.  Having  sent  Warren  and  becoming  anxious  over 
his  proceedings  it  was  natural  to  ‘  lie  up.’  ‘  Lying  up  ’  it  was 
natural  to  prompt.  The  exact  moment  for  ‘  taking  charge  ’  is 
hardly  a  point  upon  which  the  public  need  be  invited  to 
form  a  judgment.  But  it  will  all  be  forgotten  in  a  day  or  two. 
While  it  lasts  there  is  Hell  to  pay  here.  Publication  was  a  huge 
blunder. 

I  suppose  Roberts  will  swing  forward  soon. 

From  here  there  is  none  but  good  news.  We  are  all  well  and  fit. 
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To  his  Brother 


44  Belgrave  Square, 
June  15th,  1900. 

You  must  have  been  enjoying  yourself  lately.  I  read  that  the 
2nd  Cavalry  Brigade  has  been  ‘  smartly  engaged.’ 

The  steam  was  fairly  up  for  doing  the  right  thing  by  the 
Army  in  the  early  Spring  when  all  the  big-wigs  were  afraid.  But 
it  cooled  down  and  contracted  as  our  towns  were  relieved  and  the 
many  capitals  of  the  enemy  taken  in  succession. 

But  now  the  ‘  Boxers  ’  have  come  to  the  rescue.  There  is  the 
Devil  to  pay  in  China  and  not  a  remote  chance  of  the  whole 
British  Embassy  in  Pekin  being  murdered.  Heaven  forbid  !  but 
the  chance  of  it  is  very  helpful.  Nobody  asks  to-day  where  or 
when  we  can  ever  be  at  war  again.  If  we  have  not  30,000  men 
in  the  Yangtze  Valley  by  October  I  shall  be  surprised.  We  have 
got  ten  and  a  half  millions  for  reserves  of  Stores  ;  Artillery  for 
five  Army  Corps  ;  and  I  hope  to  get  an  unlimited  reserve  of 
tested  men  up  to  45  years  of  age,  and  increased  bounties  to  the 
Militia.  ‘  E  pur  si  muove  !  ’ 

All  the  same  my  life  is  absurd.  Whilst  I  am  at  these  big  shows 
daily  and  hourly — with  four  new  Bills  to  introduce  on  Volunteers, 
Manoeuvres,  etc.,  I  have  the  arrears  of  routine  and  sudden 
sensations.  For  example,  to-day,  Salisbury  Plain  committee 
with  29  items  on  the  agenda  and  Hell— not  unnaturally — because 
on  Monday  they  had  an  Aldershot  Field-day  of  18,000  men,  a 
heat-wave,  1080  casualties,  57  admissions  for  sun-stroke  and 
four  poor  fellows  killed  ! 
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To  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

House  of  Commons, 
July  6th,  1900. 

I  enclose  a  bald  statement  of  facts  ‘  in  the  round.’ 

You  may  be  told  that  we  cannot  send  troops  now.  You  would 
have  been  told  the  same  story  with  greater  force  in  any  previous 
year  of  the  century.  The  question  of  equipment,  etc.  is  another 
matter.  But  if  you  say  that  the  stores  must  be  found,  even  if  at 
a  higher  price  or  of  a  lower  quality  than  has  been  the  practice  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  why,  they  will  be  found  and  in  time  for 
the  troops. 

1.  If  four  months  ago  Lord  Roberts  had  asked  for  another 
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division  the  Commander-in-Chief  would,  so  he  told  me,  have 
found  and  sent  it. 

2.  Since  then  we  have  spent  some  millions  on  training  the 
Militia  embodied  in  camps. 

3.  There  are  more  trained  men,  regulars  and  militia,  in  barracks 
and  in  camp  at  this  moment  than  ever  before. 

4.  So  true  is  that,  that  if  you  wished  to  bring  back  troops 
from  S.  Africa  you  could  not  do  it  except  by  disbanding  those  in 
this  country.  There  is  not  room  in  this  country  for  the  troops 
now  serving.  Every  bed  in  barracks  is  full  and  every  tent.  Some 
thousands  of  men  are  on  furlough  because  we  cannot  house  them. 
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To  Charles  Boyd 

Private. 

House  of  Commons, 
C.vii.OO. 

I  have  no  right  to  take  paper  of  this  size,  for  I  am  in  debt  to 
Time,  but  after  reading  your  letter  anyway  I  feel  disposed  to 
write  before  turning  again  to  my  Estimates  and  Bills.  The 
Press  does  not  understand  us  and  most  of  us  don’t  understand 
the  Press.  I  sometimes  hope  that  I  do.  At  any  rate  I  appre¬ 
ciate  it. 

But,  to  your  letter  :  and,  first,  the  Medical  Service  in  S.  Africa. 

I  agree  with  much  that  you  say.  But  I  know  what  the  Press 
cannot,  that  A.  J.  B.’s  whole  energy  has  been  spent  in  striving 
for  weeks  to  get  done  precisely  what  they  will  in  respect  of  China. 
Or,  again,  in  helping  towards  organic  changes  in  the  Militia  and 
War  Office.  Burdett-Coutts  exasperates  just  the  fringe  that  is 
left  of  reasonableness.  That  accounts  for  thinness  and  the 
querulous  note.  I  took  up  a  position,  (a)  He  (Burdett)  has  seen, 
and,  until  the  contrary  is  proved  by  others  who  have  seen,  his 
evidence  stands  ;  but  ( b )  you  must  grasp  the  march  to  Bloem¬ 
fontein — the  army  of  40,000  dropped  from  the  clouds  into  the 
enemy’s  capital — the  slender  cord  of  a  single  line  subtending  the 
arc  of  Lord  Roberts’  march,  which  had  to  be  repaired  before 
there  was  any  communication  between  the  two  tips  of  the  bow 
— the  needs  of  40,000  men  in  victuals  and  cartridges,  etc.,  etc. 
Therefore,  just  listen  to  Lord  Roberts,  and  have  a  full  enquiry. 

That  was,  that  is,  my  position.  But  I  know  a  great  deal  more. 

I  know  that  we  had  not  last  September  an  Army  adequate  for 
the  task.  That  we  had  not  the  reserve  of  stores  for  that,  or  any 
other  Army.  That  our  Medical  Corps  was  (and  is)  inadequate  to 
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the  exigencies  of  this  or  any  other  war.  That  our  Director- 
General  is  an  old,  fossilized,  cantankerous  Scotchman.  I  know 
all  that.  And  I  know  how  to  cure  it.  And,  ‘  si  j’etais  Dieu,’ 
I  would  cure  it. 

Take  this  as  a  short  tip  from  me  :  Arnold  Forster  is  right  in 
saying  that  our  Medical  Department  is  inadequate.  We  have 
striven  during  five  years  to  increase  and  perfect  it,  by  voting 
increased  pay,  by  granting  military  titles,  etc.,  etc. 

That  and  such  devices  will  not  serve.  You  cannot  keep  a  staff 
in  Peace  adequate  to  the  huge  expansion  of  War  on  our  present 
lines.  You  must  revolutionize  the  whole  system.  And,  mark  you, 
this,  what  is  true  of  the  Medical  Department,  is  true  of  the 
Artillery,  of  the  Ships  for  transport,  of  the  Chaplains  even. 

Why  ?  Because  even  if  you  paid  men  £1000  a  year  they  will  not, 
being  young  and  ambitious,  take  money  to  forego  that  birthright 
of  ambition.  No  sum  of  money  will  induce  the  young,  educated 
doctor  to  vegetate  at  Ballincollig  and  attend  to  influenza  and 
venereal  diseases. 

Therefore,  you  must  pay  a  staff,  a  leaven,  very  highly,  and  give 
them  work  of  administration  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
But  you  must  also  have  a  contract  with  the  great  Hospitals  and 
Medical  Colleges  for  a  Government  subscription  and  an  individual 
contract  with  the  young  keen  men  to  come  out  in  time  of  war, 
and  also  to  attend  at  camps  and  during  manoeuvres. 

I  have  discussed  this  scheme  with  men  like  Sir  Michael  Foster 
and  others  in  the  House,  who  swing  the  Universities,  and  they 
will  back  me  against  the  R.  A.  Medical  Corps  and  all  the  rest  of 
them. 

So,  too,  with  ships.  It  is  absurd  that  the  great  shipowners 
should  rush  up  the  freights  against  us  from  24/-  to  36/-  in  time 
of  war.  What  you  need  is  registration  and  a  retainer  in  time 
of  Peace. 

So,  too,  with  the  Chaplains.  Have  your  highly-paid  staff  of 
organizers  and  ask  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Moderator 
of  the  Wesleyans,  etc.,  to  pick  you  young  men  who  will  work  at 
campaign  or  in  Aldershot  asAhey  work  in  the  slums. 

So,  too,  with  the  Militia  and  Volunteers.  What  we  need  IN 
this  country,  for  this  Empire,  is  not  compulsion  but  Method. 

I  have  worked  for  two  years  at  the  W.  O.  and  I  know  the 
solution.  (1)  Method  and  a  retainer  in  time  of  Peace,  presided 
over  by  a  highly-paid,  highly-trained  staff ;  and  (2)  Expansion 
at  a  high  Imperial  rate  of  pay  in  time  of  war. 

On  those  lines  you  can  work  in  Colonial  troops  and  get  a  real 
landwehr  for  the  Empire. 

But,  dear  Charles,  all  this  is,  if  I  ever  have  power. 
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Until  I  have  it  I  am  loyal  to  the  Machine — the  old  Machine, 
the  rusty  Machine,  the  un-correlated  Machine. 

I  take,  secondly,  your  point  about  despatches.  To  say  that 
I  agree  is  not  enough.  I  have  urged  for  months  that  to  withhold 
all  despatches  because  of  the  Spion  Kop  debate  argued  the 
petulance  of  children  who  say  ‘  I  won’t  play.’  I  am  a  bit  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  fact  that  brother  Guy  is  mentioned  in  those 
despatches.  But  I’m  not  shamefaced  and  I  think  it  absurd  not 
to  publish  the  Ladysmith  Despatches.  And  I  say  so.  A  mention 
in  despatches  is  a  statutory  condition  for  receiving  the  D.S.O. 
or  a  C.B.  Why  should  these  men  die  before  receiving  their 
qualification  ?  Why  should  the  Fountain  of  Honour,  the  Crown, 
be  bunged  up  because  we  made  a  hash  of  Spion  Kop  ? 

I  won’t  labour  these  points.  The  Press  choose  to  think  that 
I  am  free  to  speak.  I  am  not.  I  will  not  imitate  Gorst  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  I  am  the  official  Mouthpiece  and 
Representative  of  Lord  Lansdowne.  I  manage  to  give  a  timbre 
to  the  *  persona.’  But  I  will  not  for  my  own  personal  advantage 
pitch  the  show. 

In  the  autumn  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  at  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  I  have  refused  20  invitations  at 
lesser  spots.  In  my  3  speeches  I  shall  tell  the  truth  and 
shame  the  devil.  I  shall  try,  hurriedly,  without  fear  or  favour, 
to  give  the  fruits  of  2  years  in  the  W.  O.  as  it  is  and  to 
delineate  the  lines  of  fundamental  Reform. 

Whether  the  Press  can  wait  for  that  is  really  a  question  for 
them  and  not  for  me. 

P.S. — The  ’igh  Society  tack  won’t  really  wash.  I  never  go 
into  society.  I  fought  in  the  Soudan.  I  have  been  a  railway 
director  for  10  years.  I  plugged  at  the  Irish  Office  through  all 
the  scrimmage.  I  am  plugging  away  now.  You  know  that. 
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To  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour 

Confidential. 

Wynyard  Park, 

Stockton  on  Tees,  Aug.  19th,  1900. 

I  enclose  a  confidential  paper,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fripp  to 
H.R.H.  with  Lord  Lansdowne’s  reply.  H.R.H.  wishes  that  no 
one  should  see  it  except  Lord  Lansdowne,  yourself  and  myself. 
It  is  interesting  and  convincing.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  review 
it.  But  I  ought  to  touch  on  two  points. 

1.  Dr.  Fripp  writes  of  the  R.A.M.C.  having  been  kept 
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‘  advisedly  ’  at  an  establishment  insufficient  for  more  than 
1  Army  Corps.  His  adjective  ‘  advisedly  ’  implies  an  inference 
which,  though  natural,  is  unfounded.  We  have  never  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  establishment  voted  by  Parliament,  although  in 
respect  of  military  rank,  uniform,  etc.,  Lord  L.  has  accorded  all 
that  the  Doctors  asked  for  on  his  own  responsibility  in  opposition 
to  his  military  advisers. 

This  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  establishment  has  been 
too  low  but  it  shows  that  it  would  have  been  idle  and  misleading 
to  increase  it  in  the  absence  of  some  fundamental  reform  which 
would  yield  a  sufficiency  of  organized  candidates  in  time  of  War. 

I  am  certain  that  increased  pay  will  not  do  this  and  I  have  said 
so  in  the  House.  The  best  men  in  every  profession  put  practice 
and  the  chance  of  a  career  before  emolument.  The  best  men  of 
Guy’s  and  Bartholomew’s  will  not  take  £300  or  £500  a  year  to 
cure  colds  and  venereal  disease.  They  prefer  to  walk  Hospitals. 

The  danger  is  that  the  R.A.M.C.  will  use  the  present  emergency 
to  claim  more  of  rank  and  pay  which,  while  they  may  bring  in 
a  few  more  army  Doctors,  will  make  the  Corps  still  more  rigid 
and  unwilling  to  accept  frankly  civilian  aid. 

I  would  suggest  that  (a)  we  should  give  better  pay,  but  to 
fewer  Army  doctors,  so  as  to  secure  a  staff  familiar  with 
exigencies  which  are  peculiar  to  soldiering. 

( b )  We  should  establish  in  time  of  peace  a  system  under  which 
we  could  have  a  lien  on  the  best  of  the  young  Doctors  by  paying 
a  retainer  or,  preferably,  as  I  think,  by  subscribing  to  the 
Hospitals  and  Medical  Colleges  and  asking  in  return  for  a  lien 
on  a  certain  number  of  the  best  young  practitioners.  I  should 
then  enforce  that  lien  not  only  in  time  of  war  but  also  when,  as 
now,  we  concentrate  some  33,000  men,  mostly  auxiliaries  at 
Aldershot.  That  is  the  only  way  : — a  sufficiency  of  the  best 
civilian  practitioners  at  call  when,  and  when  only,  there  is  work 
for  them  to  do,  and  a  highly-paid  staff  of  Army  Doctors  to  show 
them  the  ropes. 

Any  attempt  to  make  our  Doctors  still  more  like  Generals  is 
doomed  to  failure.  I  therefore  object  to  giving  the  Army  Doctors 
a  separate  transport  under  their  orders.  It  will  increase  their 
estrangement  from  civilian  doctors  and  a  man  who  is  a  good 
doctor  is  not  often  a  good  organizer. 

The  War  proves  that  the  civilian  doctors  at  the  head  of  the 
Yeomanry  or  Portland  Hospital  have  got  more  than  the  Army 
Doctors  out  of  the  Transport  Department :  simply  because  they 
have  said  ‘  such  and  such  things  are  necessary ;  that  I  say  on 
my  responsibility  as  a  Doctor.  Refuse  them  if  you  dare,  on  your 
responsibility  as  a  General,  but  provide  them  as  you  think  best.’ 
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2.  Engines  and  Rolling  Stock. — I  doubt  if  Girouard  is  in  any 
way  to  blame.  But  others  are. 

The  first  request  for  Rolling  Stock  reached  us  from  Lord 
Roberts  in  March.  Now  (1)  the  Intelligence  Department  at  the 
W.O.  ought  to  have  ascertained  in  June  1899  whether  any  further 
rolling  stock  would  be  needed.  (2)  The  General  at  the  Cape, 
Forestier-YValker,  ought  to  have  requisitioned  it  in  September 
’99  when  he  and  Milner  thought  war  inevitable.  (3)  Buller  ought 
to  have  telegraphed  for  it  in  October  ’99. 

But  we  are  also  to  blame.  When  the  request  did  come  from 
Roberts  in  March  1900  it  was  bandied  backwards  and  forwards 
between  the  W.O.  and  the  Treasury  on  the  plea  that,  since  it 
could  not  be  ready  for  9  months  from  that  time,  it  was  an  aid 
to  the  Colony’s  railway  and  not  a  direct  War  charge.  If  that 
happened  in  March  1900  what  response  would  Walker  and  Milner 
have  got  in  June  or  September  1899  when  we  were  holding  back 
the  sanction  for  £3,000,000  to  be  expended  on  mules  and  pro¬ 
visions  ? 

The  moral  of  the  War  is  that  you  must  have,  after  years  of 
peace,  either  in  your  possession  or  at  call  for  consideration 
received,  sea  and  land  transport,  Artillery  and  Hospitals  for  the 
biggest  war  that  is  remotely  conceivable.  We  ought  to  have  a 
‘  lien  ’  and  a  contract  with  the  shipowners,  gun-makers  and 
Hospitals. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton, 

Chester,  August  30th,  1900. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  you,  darling,  during  these  days  of 
Buller’s  operations.  I  have  known  that  it  was  coming  for  five 
or  six  weeks  past.  But  what  was  the  use  of  making  others  feel 
the  tension  tightening  up  once  again  ?  Indeed  the  move  has 
been  postponed  more  than  once.  I  still  think  that  the  war  will 
be  practically  over  by  September  26th.  I  don’t  know  why  I 
choose  a  day  with  such  precision.  But  that  is  my  estimate. 

All  the  wires  about  what  Lord  Roberts  and  Buller  intended 
to  do,  and  are  now  doing,  were  of  course  withheld  from  publica¬ 
tion  and  the  Press  with  its  usual  folly  went  on  worrying  everybody 
with  De  Wet.  They  created  a  diversion  from  the  real  objective. 
When  we  have  got  the  Railway  well  East  of  Middelburg  the 
Boers  must  either  retreat  East  on  Komati  Poort — in  that  case 
they  will  be  pinned  against  the  Portuguese  Frontier — or  retire 
to  Barberton,  in  that  case  they  can  be  surrounded  in  three 
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weeks  ;  or  retire  to  Lydenburg  and  Zoutpansberg  :  in  that  case 
they  can  be  roped  off  from  supplies  and  left  until  they  are  hungry. 
So  that  another  four  weeks  ought  to  bring  a  solution.  Meanwhile 
we  must  stick  it  out  as  we  have  for  ten  months  and  believe  with 
Sibell  that  all  is  for  the  best. 
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I  To  his  Sister,  Pamela 

Saighton,  11  Sept.  1900. 

Your  ‘  Book  of  Peace  ’  has  been  almost  too  much  for  me. 
Sibell  handed  it  to  me  at  dinner  and  I  read  it  through  inconti- 

Snently,  first  the  poetry,  then  the  prose.  It  is  very  beautiful, 
full  of  sorrow  and  of  wisdom  and  of  the  joy  which  they  make 
when  truly  married.  The  ‘  Guido  Cavalcante  ’  is  too  desperately 
excruciating.  It  haunts  me.  I  used  to  know,  and  had  forgotten 
it.  But  the  English  of  the  ‘  King’s  Bible  ’  keeps  tramping  by  in 
gorgeous  austerity  and  brave  compassion  ;  the  erect  and  bene¬ 
ficent  army  of  the  Word,  conquering  and  saving,  with  the  awe  and 
pity  of  many  swords.  The  ‘  True  Beneficence  ’  of  the  Bible  does 
in  truth  reflect  the  image  of  the  One  God  who  made  this  world. 

You  have  washed  the  Gates  of  Life — that  is  to  say  Birth  and 
Death — from  the  insolent  and  vapid  scribblings  with  which  they 
have  been  defaced.  That  people  should  try  to  be  funny  over 
procreation  and  succeed  in  being  mawkish  over  Death,  stamps 
our  rotten  age,  in  which  no  child  may  be  born  innocent  and 
no  man  die  like  a  gentleman. 

Too  many  now  insult  life,  which  is  birth  and  death,  with  a 
music-hall  bravado,  and  then . . . 

*  Like  a  ghastly  rapid  river, 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever, 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more.’ 

Our  contemporaries  know  no  mean  between  a  hyaena  and  a 
weeping  willow. 

But  let  us  read  your  book  and  forget  them  ;  with  their 
impatience  and  weariness  and  despair ;  their  giggle  over  birth 
and  their  snivel  over  death.  We  will  read  your  book  and  take 
an  oath  never  to  defile  our  faces,  God’s  Image,  with  a  grin  or 
a  sob.  These  nervous  contractions  over  the  feast  of  Life  are  as 
disgusting  as  the  noises  of  a  glutton  whose  voracity  and  repletion 
are  alike  audibly  inconvenient. 

It  is  a  good  book,  full  and  sharp,  with  the  sweet-bitterness  of 
Birth  and  Death,  and,  for  having  composed  it,  you  shall  be 
honoured  with  the  name  of  Dulcamara. 
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To  his  Brother 

Saighton, 

September  14  th,  1900. 

Well !  so  you’ve  got  rid  of  Mr.  Kruger  at  last.  I  have  seen 
your  letter  written  7th  August  on  the  eve  of  your  last  move. 
I  imagine  that  you  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of  marching  and 
a  fair  amount  of  fighting.  But  I  fear  that  by  now  you  have  had 
too  much  of  that  to  enjoy  it.  We  could  follow  your  Brigade 
pretty  well  from  the  papers  and  I  gather  that  you  did  the 
outside  on  the  extreme  left.  I  now  hope  it  may  soon  be  over. 
I  cheered  up  Minnie  three  weeks  ago  by  saying  the  war  would 
be  practically  over  by  September  26th. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  you  we  shall,  I  believe,  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  General  Election.  I  dislike  the  thought  of  the  senseless 
chatter.  The  Opposition  seemed  inclined  simply  to  damn  us  for 
having  what  they  call  inferior  guns  and  rifles.  I  shall  be  trotted 
out  every  night  for  three  weeks,  and  do  not  relish  the  prospect. 
I  have  been  training  for  it  here  with  one  of  my  secretaries — a  run 
round  the  garden  and  three  sets  of  tennis  in  the  evening.  The 
rest  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  mugging  up  facts  and  ‘  polishing 
impromptus.’ 

We  ought  to  win,  but  I  shall  have  to  put  the  Government  case 
on  the  first  night  of  the  election,  and  repeat  it  ‘  de  die  in  diem.’ 

I  hope  old  Buller  is  now  fairly  pleased  with  himself.  He  has 
evidently  brought  you  all  up  to  time  well-equipped  and  fed  and 
will,  I  am  sure,  get  a  rare  reception  on  his  return. 
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To  his  Mother 

Saighton  Grange, 
Chester,  November  6th,  1900. 

Dear  Benny  is  very  well  and  very  frank  and  delightful.  We 
had  a  beautiful  little  reception  from  the  village  last  night. 
Horses  out;  school  children  singing  ‘Home  sweet  Home’; 
Parson  ;  stud-groom  ;  farmers  and  servants.  All  small  enough 
and  touching  enough  to  make  one  gulp.  I  had  a  capital  evening 
and  talk  with  dear  Ben  last  night.  We  took  out  the  five  new 
hunters  for  a  ‘  school  ’  before  breakfast  this  morn  and  managed 
to  take  three  falls  between  us.  We  have  just  had  breakfast. 
At  11.30  the  tenants  present  an  address  here.  Then  we  go  via 
Eaton  to  Chester  and  have  an  address  in  the  Market  Square,  after 
that  lunch  with  the  Mayor  and  a  reception  in  the  Town  Hall. 
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